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DEDICATION 

To 

the  Anima  of  Clarence  Day,  Jr. 


My  dear  Day: 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  this  hook  may  think  that 
1  have  tried  to  give  you  information  or  to  improve 
your  intellect ,  hut  1  hope  that  none  of  them  ivill  he  so 
obtuse.  A  few  intelligent  readers  may  suppose  that 
my  wonderments  are  addressed  to  you  because  you 
have  a  friendly  and  tolerant  mind;  they  will  mistake 
my  use  of  your  name . 

Discerning  readers  will  perceive  that  I  have  merely 
borrowed  your  anima ,  have  made  it  stand  beside  my 
table ,  and  have  talked  my  book  to  it.  They  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  have  not  written  to  the  actual  you ,  but  to 
the  patient  anima  of  you ,  which  always  pretended  to 
be  ignorant  of  anything  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  It  ivas 
politely  obedient  during  all  the  hard  months  of 
standing  at  attention  and  appearing  interested.  Give 
the  poor  thing  a  holiday  and  a  reward. 

Without  your  kind  loan  1  should  have  been  like  the 
veriest  philosopher — talking  to  myself,  or  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  or  to  that  vacuum  known  as  “people  generally.” 
When  your  anima  was  present,  reproaching  me  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  ideas  could  be  expressed  in  human  lan¬ 
guage,  I  was  preserved  from  the  sin  of  vagueness.  My 
effort  was  focused  on  one  person,  and  I  was  required 
to  speak  concretely  to  him. 

Tell  your  anima  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  it * 
Urge  it  to  accept  this  dedication. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henshaw  Ward. 
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Can  we  ever  get  rid  of  “wishful  thinking ’’ Edwin  Grant  Conklin. 

My  fellow-beings  are  urged  not  to  read  this  lecture, 
but  to  pass  at  once  to  Chapter  I.  They  would  hear 
nothing  but  a  technical  discourse  for  critics,  reviewers, 
logicians,  and  all  that  tribe. 

It  is  likely  that  Professor  Conklin  has  propounded 
the  most  entertaining  and  most  useful  question  to 
which  human  beings  can  address  themselves.  The 
commonest  answer  is  “Probably  not.”  An  uncommon 
answer,  well  worth  considering,  is  another  question: 
“Should  we  try  to  get  rid  of  wishful  thinking?” 

This  book  does  not  attempt  an  answer.  It  proposes 
no  crusade,  preaches  no  sermon.  It  is  just  a  gallery  of 
pictures  to  show  what  our  reason  is  when  it  is  “wish¬ 
ful”  or  becomes  what  Sullivan  calls  “the  handmaid  to 
prejudice.”  Here  you  will  see  a  display  of  the  re¬ 
markable  ways  in  which  we  all  think  out  the  opinion 
that  pleases  us  and  then  believe  it.  The  initial  letters 
of  the  three  words  form  a  much-needed  verb,  to  thob . 

I  do  not  like  thobbing  and  am  perpetually  trying 
to  root  it  out  of  my  system.  But  it  is  a  part  of  my 
mentality  and  has  crept  from  me  into  my  pictures. 
The  first  critic  who  saw  them  exclaimed,  “Why,  you 
absurd  thobber!  Look  at  your  emotional  distrust  of 
social  reform.  See  how  you  throw  a  high  light  on 
i  observation  ’  and  put  an  ugly  shadow  over  the  reason¬ 
ing  that  makes  observation  amount  to  anything.  You 
have  just  exhibited  youtr  own  prejudice  and  igno¬ 
rance,  9  9 
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“No  doubt  of  it,”  I  answered,  unabashed.  “On 
some  of  the  picture-frames  you  will  find  cards  calling 
attention  to  the  thobs  that  I  detected  myself.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  many  other  cases  of  which  I  am  not 
aware.  For  most  of  our  wishfulness  is,  by  its  nature, 
unconscious.” 

“And  you  did  not  remove  these  blemishes!” 

“I  could  not.  They  are  the  very  colors  with  which 
I  had  to  work.  If  all  thobbing  were  removed  from 
the  canvas,  the  remnant  would  be  flat  and  dead;  no¬ 
body  would  pause  to  look  at  it.  My  prejudices  give  the 
reality.  They  are  the  life  and  truth  of  the  scenes.” 

“But  look  here,”  said  the  critic,  squinting  closely 
at  the  panorama  of  The  Tournament  of  Peace  Plans  ; 
“there  is  pure  error  here.  It  is  not  true  that 
Bok” - 

“No  use  now,”  I  interrupted.  “I  have  drawn  just 
what  my  eyes  represented  to  me.  That  was  my  job — 
to  paint  truly  what  I  saw.  Suppose  I  had  tried  to  get 
back  of  my  own  eyes  and  perceive  the  absolute  truths. 
The  result  would  have  been  a  mere  dull,  gray  dia¬ 
gram — and  all  untrue,  at  that.  No,  I  had  to  be  faithful 
to  the  strange  views  I  saw.  And  I  am  a  part  of  nature. 
If  I  am  true  to  myself — wishfulness  and  all — I  shall 
show  the  world  one  phase  of  the  truth  universal.  My 
very  distortions  of  vision  may  help  to  reveal  some¬ 
thing  of  reality  to  those  who  see  my  mistakes  most 
clearly.  ’ ’ 

“Sounds  like  bad  epistemology  to  me,”  the  critic 
replied,  shaking  his  head.  “Let’s  talk  about  material 
things.  Take  your  6 observation. 9  Why  don’t  you  say 
what  you  mean!  You  really  mean,  of  course,  correct 
thinking .  A  scientist  begins  by  a  long  process  of 
thinking,  reaches  a  hypothesis,  makes  an  experiment 
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which  is  prepared  by  reason,  then  plans  by  his  reason 
to  verify  all  this  thinking.  His  ‘  observation  ’  is  only  a 
small  part  of  his  work.” 

‘  1  Quite  true,  my  dear  critic.  If  I  were  an  academic 
lecturer,  free  to  say  ‘no-o-o-w’  twice  a  minute,  I  should 
use  your  formula.  But  I  have  to  make  pictures.  The 
‘ hypothesis’  and  the  Verification’  will  not  stick  on 
canvas.  They  dry  up,  crumble,  and  leave  a  hole.  I 
have  to  paint  with  some  kind  of  paint,  something  like 
‘ peering’  or  ‘seeing  with  the  eyes.’  That  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  process  of  science.  That  is  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  physics  from  fortune-telling.  If  any  visitor 
to  my  gallery  can  not  understand  that  and  allow  for  it, 
he  must  go  to  a  logic-gymnasium  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment.  ’  ’ 

“I  can’t  agree  that  ‘seeing’  is  so  essential  a  part 
of  science.  Who  ever  saw  an  atom?” 

“Every  physicist  has  seen  something  that  must 
represent  something  which  must  correspond  to  what 
an  atom  would  be  if  it  could  be  magnified  enough. 
He  is  assured  of  the  actual  existence  of  something  that 
does  produce,  however  indirectly,  actual  impressions 
on  his  senses.  He  calculates  the  actual  one-millionth 
of  an  inch  of  thickness  of  a  film  of  oil;  he  learns  by 
putting  together  actual  sense-impressions  that  this 
film  is  just  one  molecule  thick ;  he  actually  sees  a  cloud 
of  vapor  around  an  electron  and  extends  his  senses  to 
perceive,  at  several  removes,  its  weight  and  speed.” 

“Extends  his  senses  is  good!  This  extending  that 
you  prattle  about  is  reasoning,  thinking,  using  the  in¬ 
tellect.  Your  gallery  is  a  collection  of  caricatures  of 
the  reason;  but  the  moment  you  really  consider  what 
science  is,  you  have  to  admit  that  nothing  counts  but 
reason.” 
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I  perceived  that  the  critic  was  an  excellent  logician 
who  conld  teach  me  some  valuable  tricks.  So  I  indi¬ 
cated  by  respectful  silence  that  I  wished  him  to  go 
further. 

“Extends  his  senses!”  he  repeated  with  doubled 
scorn.  “I  should  say  so.  The  mere  senses  that  you 
glorify  are  helpless  until  reason  aids  them.  The 
senses ,  for  example,  always  taught  men  that  the  earth 
was  stationary.” 

“They  surely  did,”  I  answered  deferentially. 
“They  aren’t  reliable  unless  reason  guides  them. 
Only  the  other  day  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  my 
senses  couldn’t  tell  whether  it  was  my  train  or  the 
other  train  that  was  moving.  I  had  to  reason.” 

“Exactly.  Your  reason  produced  the  knowledge.” 

“Yes,  I  reasoned  by  sighting  on  a  cement  pier.  I 
made  an  observation.  If  I  couldn’t  have  observed 
some  fixed  object,  I  never  could  have  known  what  was 
moving.  All  the  reason  of  the  human  race  couldn’t 
have  found  out.  All  the  reasoning  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  failed  to  prove  whether  it  was  the  earth 
or  the  stars  that  are  moving.  They  could  reason  only 
to  a  probability.  There  was  no  actual  knowledge — 
free  of  all  assumptions — until  there  could  be  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  aberration  of  light  and  the  parallax  of 
stars.  Eyesight  was  the  only  umpire  that  science 
would  accept.” 

“Very  feeble  argument,”  grunted  the  critic. 

“All  argument  is  feeble.  Ours  is  true  to  type — it’s 
just  a  squabble  about  definitions.  I  have  no  interest 
in  a  debate  about  reason  vs .  eyesight.  I  have  to  make 
pictures,  and  I  seem  to  come  nearer  the  truth  when  I 
use  ‘observation’  for  a  pigment.  For  I  have  to  show 
people  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  these  two 
operations  of  the  mind : 
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“1.  The  thinking  which  the  senses  can  never  verify. 

“2.  The  thinking  which  aims  at  being  verified  by 
the  senses.,, 

“Ah — and  these  pictures  of  yours.  How  do  you 
know  that  they  are  any  more  valid  than  the  pictures, 
which  you  ridicule,  made  by  superstitious  medicine¬ 
men  ?  ’ ’ 

“I  can  never  know.  The  world  will  find  that  they 
are  false  if  they  do  not  check  up  with  the  world’s 
experience.” 

“Your  humility,”  said  the  critic  condescendingly, 
“is  admirable.  I  recommend  that  you  cultivate  more 
of  it.  I  feared  you  had  an  ambition  to  transform  the 
mental  processes  of  the  race.” 

“Not  at  all,  sir.  I  aspire  only  to  be  a  snail  on  the 
sunny  wall  of  your  garden  of  reason.” 

“You  had  better  not  crawl  among  the  flower-beds, 
for  you  would  surely  be  stepped  on.  Think,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  ignorant  way  in  which  you  talk  about 
your  senses  without  considering  that  you  have  no  con¬ 
ception  what  the  ‘ senses’  are,  or  what  the  ‘something’ 
is  that  they  ‘perceive.’  You  are  dealing  with  pure 
assumptions.  Science  just  assumes  a  mind  that  ob¬ 
serves  and  an  objective  world  that  is  observed. 
Science  is  based  on  the  purest  assumption — just  as 
much  as  philosophy  or  theology.” 

“The  profound  obviousness  of  your  wisdom  can 
not  be  questioned,  my  critic.  It  is  known  to  every 
sophomore  who  takes  a  course  in  philosophy.  He 
knows  that  all  his  life  is  a  sheer  supposition.  He 
doesn’t  deny  it.  But  he  knows  that  his  professor  of 
philosophy  is  as  anxious  about  a  salary  check  as  if  it 
were  an  objective  reality.  No  picture  can  be  painted 
with  the  stuff  that  comes  from  the  professor’s  lectures* 
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wise  and  true  as  it  is.  Pictures  are  made  from  the 
stuff  of  the  professor’s  salary.” 

“M-hm.  Very  well.  If  you  don’t  care  for  the 
deeper  issues  of  your  task,  I  won’t  bother  to  show  how 
you  are  all  involved  in  metaphysical  illusions.  Tell 
me  your  defense-reactions  to  some  minor  matters. 
For  instance,  you  say  you  are  not  a  reformer,  yet  a 
strong  glitter  of  reform  is  in  several  of  your  pictures. 
How  do  you  account  for  that?” 

“  Probably  some  inheritance  of  puritanism — if  such 
a  thing  can  be  inherited,”  I  hastened  to  add,  wishing 
to  appear  cultured.  “Perhaps  I  merely  slipped  into 
customary  ways  of  expression.  It  is  queer.  I  thought 
of  touching  up  the  places,  but  I  was  afraid  of  making 
smears.” 

The  critic  frowned.  “Another  strange  thing  about 
your  work  is  that  you  don’t  tell  us  how  to  distinguish 
true  ideas  from — from  what  would  you  call  them? — 
from  thobistical  ideas.” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  possible  way  of  distinguishing  the 
ideas.  Everything  depends  on  how  you  regard  them. 
If  you  dearly  love  a  theory,  you  are  thobbing.  If  you 
are  curious  about  it,  you  are  not  thobbing.  Suppose 
that  a  very  sternly  scientific  man  feels  like  fighting 
when  another  scientist  announces  some  new  evidence 
that  acquired  characters  can  be  inherited.  Then  he  is 
thobbing.  If  he  is  curious  about  new  evidence,  he  is 
a  non-thobber.  A  man  can  believe  in  ghosts  without 
thobbing,  or  he  may  be  a  mighty  thobber  when  he  de¬ 
spises  some  alleged  evidence  about  ghosts.  All 
depends  on  whether  he  lets  himself  wish  that  evidence 
would  prove  this  or  that.” 

“What  do  you  guess  your  own  wishful  weaknesses 
are  ? ’ ’ 
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“Probably  I  am  enamored  of  science.  I  have  a 
strong  prejudice  against  philosophy  and  formal  logic. 
I  dread  psychology.  I  am  not  open-minded  about  the 
‘spiritual’  forces  that  so  many  people  feel  sure  about.” 

I  hoped  the  critic  would  tell  me  of  more  shortcom¬ 
ings,  but  his  mind  was  otherwise  occupied.  Again  he 
stepped  close  to  a  picture  and  put  his  eyes  within  six 
inches  of  the  surface. 

“You  oughtn’t  to  do  that,  sir,”  I  urged,  rather  irri¬ 
tated.  “If  you  are  a  specialist  in  sociology  or  ethics 
or  education,  you  will  find  everything  wrong  when  you 
glower  at  the  dabs  of  paint.  I  have  not  made  treatises 
on  these  subjects,  nor  even  tried  to  show  knowledge  of 
them ;  I  have  shown  how  the  mind  everlastingly  thobs 
in  each  of  these  subjects.  Step  back  here,  sir,  to  the 
center  of  the  room.  View  my  pictures  as  you  were 
meant  to  do,  at  a  proper  distance.  So.  Now  you  can 
get  the  effect  that  I  intended — though  you  aren’t 
obliged  to  like  it.  You  can  see  my  design  in  the  whole 
series  of  pictures — from  the  savage  to  ‘Keeping 
Happy.  ’  The  arrangement  is  a  climax,  you  see.  It  is 
all  planned  with  a  view  to  more  happiness.  Which  may 
prove  that  my  gallery  is  simply  a  temple  of  idolatrous 
thobbing.  ’  ’ 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ADIRONDACK  BRAIN 


We  have  been  stampeded  by  a  generation  of  reformers  who  are  not 
experts ,  by  men  with  a  vision  and  a  challenge  who  need  to  talce  lessons 
in  Christian  charity,  and  by  political  and  religious  bunco-steerers. 

Bishop  Irving  P.  Johnson,  of  Colorado. 


My  deae  Day  : 

When  I  wrote  that  ‘ 4  such  an  imposing  sociologist 
as  Professor  Woodell  has  no  more  power  of  reason 
than  a  cave  man/’  I  wasn’t  slandering  him.  I  would 
say  the  same  of  myself — or  of  you,  for  that  matter.  I 
only  meant  that  no  plans  drawn  up  by  any  man’s  im¬ 
agination  are  going  to  convert  this  country  into  a  king¬ 
dom  of  love  and  service.  Woodell ’s  thoughts  are  no 
more  valid  than  a  medicine-man’s  vision  of  a  snake 
that  swallowed  up  all  the  sickness  of  the  tribe.  His 
big,  soulful  words  impose  on  you  just  the  way  a  medi¬ 
cine-man’s  incantation  strikes  awe  into  the  tribe. 

My  feeling  toward  him  is  friendly.  I  remember 
meeting  him  once  at  dinner  in  his  faculty  club.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  those  rip-’em-open  tobacco  pouches 
were  new;  he  had  one  and  was  showing  it,  pleased  as 
a  child  with  a  water-pistol.  He’s  a  human  fellow,  and 
I  like  him.  Also  he  has  a  fine  intellect,  and  I  respect 
it.  If  he  and  I  began  to  study  calculus  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  be  twice  as  quick  as  I  in  mastering  it. 
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He  can  beat  me  all  to  pieces  at  bis  intellectual  game  of 
making  social  play-houses  with  logic-blocks.  But  no 
people  will  ever  live  in  his  pretty  structures.  We  are 
like  credulous  savages  if  we  think  his  blocks  make  real 
buildings. 

You  suppose  that  his  brain  can  figure  out  how  to 
improve  society?  You  might  as  well  suppose  it  can 
improve  the  weather.  A  medicine-man  is  believed 
when  he  says  he  can  make  rain;  so  Professor  Woodell 
is  credited  with  deep  powers  when  he  says  he  can  make 
‘•the  social  mind.,,  To  my  way  of  thinking,  these 
men  are  two  of  a  kind.  I  can’t  take  either  of  them 
seriously. 

How  can  I  persuade  you  that  you  are  a  gullible, 
superstitious  person  if  you  believe  in  a  Woodell? 
Certainly  not  by  writing  out  a  long  argument.  No¬ 
body  ever  got  anywhere  with  an  argument.  No,  I’m 
going  to  show  you  some  pictures.  If,  when  you  have 
looked  at  my  gallery,  you  are  not  convinced,  we’ll  drop 
the  subject  and  talk  about  marbles  or  a  murder  trial. 

Sit  down  with  me  and  four  Adirondack  guides  on 
the  shore  of  a  lake  and  listen  to  the  talk.  We  are 
keeping  an  all-night  watch  for  the  bodies  of  two  boys 
who  have  been  drowned  near  shore.  About  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  one  of  the  guides  is  moved  to 
testify  thus : 

“There’s  a  way  to  find  those  bodies.  Take  a 
cork,  weight  it  in  the  bottom  with  a  bullet,  and  stick 
a  small  feather  in  the  top.  Set  your  cork  afloat  near 
where  you  think  a  body  is.” 

He  pauses,  full  of  the  mystery  of  what  he  is  going 
to  say.  His  voice  lowers,  and  he  speaks  as  a  man 
with  a  message.  We  all  grow  hushed  under  the  cold 
starlight, 
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“Now  the  power  of  the  human  brain, ”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “draws  all  things  to  it.  The  brain  of  a  dead 
man  will  draw  the  cork.  You’ll  see  it  bob  a  little, 
then  start  slowly,  and  gradually  it  will  creep  along 
till  it’s  over  the  brain.  It  stops  there.  That’s 
where  the  corpse  is.” 

I  once  heard  that  speech  delivered  in  just  those 
words.  The  three  guides  who  listened  lacked  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  but  the  native  ability  of  their  minds 
was  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  college  men.  They  sat 
in  silence,  stowing  the  recipe  in  their  minds.  I  am 
sure  that  they  felt  no  skepticism  about  it,  for  it  was  so 
completely  logical.  It  was  based,  don’t  you  see,  on 
the  power  of  the  human  brain .  So  they  added  this 
wisdom  to  their  intellectual  stores,  and  thereafter  they 
doubtless  rehearsed  it  to  other  silent  listeners. 

In  what  way  do  you  think  a  college  education 
would  have  altered  their  attitude  toward  such  re¬ 
cipes!  My  guess  is  this:  an  education  would  have 
destroyed  their  faith  in  this  particular  cork  and 
feather,  but  it  would  not  have  destroyed  their  faith 
in  recipes  generally . 

I  mean  more  than  a  parable  when  I  call  this  Adi¬ 
rondack  wisdom  a  fair  sample  of  the  deep  psychology 
and  philosophy  which  are  today  speaking  to  us  in 
solemn  tones  about  how  to  find  the  cures  for  greed 
and  enmity  in  the  world.  The  philosophers  start 
with  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  the  human 
brain — and  who  doubts  it!  Of  course  they  don’t  tell 
us  the  times  and  places  where  the  brain  drew  all  wis¬ 
dom  to  it  and  revealed  an  actual  cure  for  social  ills. 
These  reciters  of  awesome  brain-recipes  don ’t  produce 
their  corks  of  divination  and  make  a  demonstration — 
any  more  than  the  Adirondack  guide  did.  Nor  do 
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their  readers  ask  for  a  demonstration — any  more  than 
the  listening  guides  did.  Nor  can  our  legislators  and 
diplomats  use  the  social  recipes.  Yet  the  Woodells 
go  right  on  rehearsing  the  deep  rites  of  brain-power. 

This  guide  who  told  about  the  cork — do  you  think 
of  him  as  a  dull  or  superstitious  creature!  I  assure 
you  his  mind  was  every  bit  as  good  as  yours  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  WoodelPs.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  stock.  If  he  had  been  put  through  a  good 
school  at  Edinburgh  and  then  through  the  University 
and  had  gone  to  Leipsig  for  a  doctorate,  he  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  scholarship  record;  he  could 
have  been  turned  into  a  high-class  psychologist;  his 
Scotch  brain  would  have  made  passable  philosophy. 
His  innate  mental  power  was  probably  greater  than 
Woodell  was  born  with;  he  simply  lacked  some  of  the 
information  that  has  been  pumped  into  Woodell. 

He  had  the  same  primitive  faith  in  his  intellect  that 
all  the  philosophers  have.  They  take  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  ’s  words  for  a  motto:  * 4 Mind  is  the  great  lever  of 
all  things.”  They  suppose — it  is  an  axiom  with 
them — that  profound  cogitation  will  reveal  something. 
They  have  no  fear  that  they  may  be,  like  Buddhists 
in  an  ecstasy  of  meditation,  straining  their  eyes  toward 
the  top  of  their  nose. 

Now  I  seem  sarcastic.  But  truly  I  am  not  so. 
Nor  am  I  in  any  mood  to  satirize  the  intellectuals.  I 
have  spent  several  thousand  hours  trying  to  improve 
the  apparatus  in  my  own  skull,  and  I  realize  all  too 
well  how  skilful  are  the  feats  performed  by  the 
Woodells.  I  think  I  am  humble  enough.  You  watch 
my  pictures, 
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Ouray ,  chief  of  the  Utes,  was  the  most  intellectual  man  I  ever  met . 

— Carl  Schurz. 

I  accused  you  of  underrating  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  Adirondack  guide.  That  is  what  we  all  do 
when  we  encounter  a  person  who  lacks  our  education. 
He  seems  quaint  and  ignorant.  But  if  we  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  stock  of  information  on  our  mental 
shelves,  so  that  we  had  to  start  even  in  a  reasoning 
contest,  we  should  find  him  as  able  to  cope  with  a 
puzzle  as  we  are.  I  once  saw  a  pretty  proof  of 
this.  A  university  instructor  was  talking  about 
spiritualism  with  a  shoemaker  who  could  hardly  write 
his  own  name.  The  instructor,  when  he  cited  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  Conan  Doyle,  seemed  to  be  a  fud¬ 
dled  thinker,  in  awe  of  great  names  and  learned  words. 
The  shoemaker,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  have  a 
real  instinct  for  analysis  of  evidence.  When  he  spoke 
about  “the  heap  of  faking  in  this  seance  game,”  he 
showed  that  he  knew  what  the  essence  of  knowledge 
is.  I  am  sure  the  illiterate  man  had  as  much  real  men¬ 
tality  as  the  other. 

So  we  are  all  prone  to  think  of  a  savage  as  a  wit¬ 
less  person,  unable  to  reason ;  and  we  think  of  a  philos¬ 
opher  as  a  kind  of  god  in  comparison.  But  I  suspect 
that  some  philosophers  have  no  more  ability  than  the 
savage  to  see  the  limitations  of  their  logic. 
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Don’t  judge  that  I  am  making  a  whirlwind  re¬ 
mark  carelessly.  At  least  wait  until  you  hear  what 
Professor  Dewey  says  about  the  philosophers  who  are 
not  superior  to  savages  in  the  fundamentals  of  think¬ 
ing.  Wait  until  you  have  looked  at  the  following  pic¬ 
ture,  in  a  chapter  entitled  “Our  Debt  to  the  Savage,” 
as  painted  by  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  genial  men 
in  England — Frazer,  who  wrote  that  glorious  book, 
The  Golden  Bough: 

We  stand  upon  the  foundation  reared  by  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  have  gone  before,  and  we  can  but  dimly 
realize  the  painful  and  prolonged  efforts  which  it  has 
cost  humanity  to  struggle  up  to  the  point — no  very  ex¬ 
alted  one  after  ail — which  we  have  reached.  Our 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  nameless  and  forgotten  toilers, 
whose  patient  thought  and  active  exertions  have  large¬ 
ly  made  us  what  we  are.  .  .  .  Contempt  and  ridicule 
or  abhorrence  and  denunciation  are  too  often  the  only 
recognition  vouchsafed  to  the  savage  and  his  ways. 
Yet  of  the  benefactors  whom  we  are  bound  thankfully 
to  commemorate  many,  perhaps  most,  were  savages. 
For,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  our  resemblances  to 
the  savage  are  still  far  more  numerous  than  our  dif¬ 
ferences  from  him;  and  what  we  have  in  common  with 
him,  and  deliberately  retain  as  true  and  useful,  we  owe 
to  our  savage  forefathers  who  slowly  acquired  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  transmitted  to  us  by  inheritance  those 
seeming  fundamental  ideas.  ...  To  them  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  what  we  thought  most  our  own. 

One  of  the  most  erudite  and  influential  anthropol¬ 
ogists  in  the  world  for  over  half  a  century  was  E.  B. 
Tylor,  of  Oxford.  He  credited  the  savage  with  being 
a  real  philosopher — not  in  a  playful  or  patronizing 
way,  mind  you,  but  with  sincere  respect  for  the  great 
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mental  feats  performed  by  those  early  metaphysi¬ 
cians.  He  says  that  their  primitive  notions  of  the  soul 
are  doctrines  answering  in  the  most  forcible  way  to 
the  plain  evidence  of  men’s  senses,  as  interpreted  by  a 
fairly  consistent  and  rational  primitive  philosophy. 
So  well,  indeed,  does  primitive  animism  account  for 
the  facts  of  nature  that  it  has  held  its  place  into  the 
higher  levels  of  education. 

Tylor  seems  to  mean  by  “animism”  something 
higher  than  mere  belief  in  a  multitude  of  petty  spirits ; 
he  implies  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  the  soul.  He  credits 
these  savage  philosophers  with  doing  the  hardest  part 
of  the  world’s  thinking — that  is,  making  the  founda¬ 
tions.  Pardon  a  few  sentences  about  a  subject,  and 
in  a  style,  that  you  abhor : 

The  metaphysics  taught  in  modem  Europe  is  his¬ 
torically  traced  back  to  the  psychology  of  classic 
Greece.  .  .  .  When  Democritus  propounded  the  great 
problem,  “How  do  we  perceive  external  things ?”  he 
made  an  era  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  Seek¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  his  greatest  problem,  he  found  it  by 
simply  decanting  into  his  metaphysics  a  surviving 
doctrine  of  primitive  savage  animism.  ...  Nor  does 
even  this  fully  represent  the  closeness  of  union  which 
connects  the  savage  doctrine  of  flitting  object-souls 
with  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  ...  So  unbroken  is 
the  continuity  of  philosophic  speculation  from  savage 
to  cultured  thought.  .  .  .  The  conception  of  the  human 
soul  is,  as  to  its  most  essential  nature,  continuous 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  savage  thinker  to  that  of 
the  modern  professor  of  theology. 

If  those  formal  words  are  not  to  your  taste,  listen 
to  the  voice  of  your  classmate,  whose  lectures  are  so 
racy  and  whose  good  sense  you  respect  so  much.  I 
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have  starred  the  passage  in  Keller’s  Science  of  So¬ 
ciety.  He  means  it  at  face  value.  He  isn’t  thinking 
in  vague  phrases  of  his  Sea  Dyaks  and  Winnebagos, 
but  means  specifically  to  compare  the  best  of  them 
with  those  Deweys  who  are  the  best  of  us. 

The  mind  is  not  different  in  kind  upon  the  various 
stages  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Working  upon  what  outfit 
of  experience  it  has,  the  primitive  mind  arrives  at 
logical  conclusions;  and  the  chief  reason  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  its  conclusions  and  ours  is  that  it 
has  had  comparatively  little  to  work  on.  The  mental 
outfit  does  not  come  from  its  being  human ;  it  derives 
from  life  in  society.  .  .  .  Some  reflection  is  required 
for  a  civilized  man  to  realize  that  his  mental  outfit 
springs  out  of  the  experience  of  millions  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  .  .  .  Primitive  man  is  not  behind  cul¬ 
tured  man  in  the  logic  of  his  mental  operations;  his 
manifest  errors  are  due  to  wrong  premises. 

A  friend  of  Keller’s  who  read  his  manuscript  com¬ 
mented  thus  on  the  passage:  4 4 It’s  so  hard  to  believe 
this,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  accept  it  and  face  it,  that 
you  ought  to  add  a  few  sentences  to  drive  it  home.” 
But  there  is  no  way  to  drive  it  home  with  a  few  sen¬ 
tences.  All  the  letters  that  I  am  going  to  write  you 
are  an  effort  to  make  that  one  idea  vivid — and  I  shall 
not  succeed,  even  with  you.  I  have  not,  in  any  true 
sense,  realized  it  myself.  I  have  only  seen  that,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  it  is  probably  a  fact. 

He  talked  about  4 4 driving  it  home.”  A  sensible 
American  scholar,  Professor  A.  M.  Tozzer  of  Har¬ 
vard,  expresses  the  idea  in  his  Social  Origins  with  a 
force  that  would  drive  piles: 

There  is  no  present  evidence — physical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  or  cultural — to  prove  that  savages  are  funda- 
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mentally  different  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  from  the 
sophisticated  human  product  of  civilization.  .  .  .  All 
the  defects  behind  the  so-called  irrational  follies  of  the 
savage  are  the  common  inheritance  of  all  mankind. 
The  same  psychological  principles  are  behind  the  same 
psychological  weaknesses  both  in  savage  and  in  civil¬ 
ized  life. 

It  is  now  my  daily  effort  to  realize  the  actual  truth 
of  Tozzer’s  “same  weaknesses’ ’  and  “common  inheri¬ 
tance.  ’  ’  All  of  our  sophisticated  intellects — yours  and 
mine  and  Woodell ’s  alike — have  the  same ,  the  common , 
defect  of  relying  on  false  logic  that  the  savage  intellect 
has.  If  I  could  only  perceive  the  literal  sameness,  with 
all  that  it  implies  in  our  present  reasoning  about  social 
matters,  I  should  have  a  purified  mind;  I  could  see 
the  swarming  illusions  on  every  side.  That  is  the  one 
effort  of  these  letters  in  every  paragraph — to  show 
that  our  own  proud,  wide-ranging,  sophisticated  rea¬ 
son  has  the  same  weakness  as  the  savage’s. 

You  are  grunting,  most  likely,  that  the  learned 
quotations  are  not  what  you  want.  You  want  to  know 
in  plain  words  why  Professor  Woodell  is  an  intellectu¬ 
al  blunderbuss.  You  think  I  ought  to  explain  quickly 
and  not  go  back  into  history  and  dig  up  examples  a 
hundred  thousand  years  old.  My  answer  is  that  be¬ 
fore  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  Woodell ’s  operations 
you  will  have  to  hack  out  an  acre  of  brushy  assump¬ 
tions  that  hide  the  view  of  humanity  from  you.  We 
moderns  are  like  men  tangled  up  in  a  thicket.  We 
can’t  see  the  world  beyond  our  little  era  of  pride  in 
radio  and  express  trains.  I  haven’t  emancipated  my¬ 
self,  I  know.  I  am  trying  to.  I  invite  you  to  get  a 
grub-hoe  and  help  me  out. 
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Yon  have  read  some  of  the  Golden  Bough .  Didn’t 
it  give  you  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  high  place  where 
you  viewed  the  panorama  of  this  human  struggle,  dur¬ 
ing  a  thousand  centuries,  to  see  what  life  is ?  Didn’t 
you  notice  that  all  through  the  ages  men  have  looked 
for  explanations  in  their  own  brains?  “Why  does 
the  lightning  strike?”  they  have  always  asked.  They 
have  looked  to  reason  for  the  answer,  squinting  into 
their  minds — as  if  a  dog  should  argue  that  the  par¬ 
tridge  he  smells  is  up  in  his  nostrils.  Men  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  about  the  nature  of  lightning.  All  that 
thought  could  tell  them  was  that  something  like  a  per¬ 
son  made  it,  that  something  like  a  huge  and  terrifying 
person  growled  or  stamped  before  he  shot  the  jagged 
bolts,  that  somebody  was  angry  and  hostile. 

I’ll  bet  that  you  don’t  credit  ten  per  cent,  of  what 
I’m  driving  at.  You  are  getting  a  mental  picture  of 
childish  minds  making  myths  and  jabbering  nonsense. 
But  I  am  talking  about  grown-up,  competent  minds, 
really  philosophical  minds,  that  in  all  mature  earnest¬ 
ness  sought  with  all  their  might  for  a  solution  of  a 
very  pressing  question.  Lightning  is  terrifying,  often 
deadly.  How  could  men  save  themselves  from  its 
terror?  Reason  had  only  one  answer:  Some  spirit  is 
threatening  us  *,  it  must  be  propitiated. 

The  highest  logic  of  Christendom  labored  with  the 
same  problem.  Tertullian  showed  that  lightning  was 
identical  with  hell-fire.  Through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  no  one  got  a  better  solution. 
The  puzzle  was  tackled  by  the  most  acute  intellect  that 
ever  lived  in  America,  Jonathan  Edwards.  Actually 
this  subtle  brain  spun  out  of  itself  a  line  of  thinking 
about  lightning  that  is  appalling  to  read.  Of  course 
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lie  based  all  his  thinking  on  the  axiom  that  the  flashes 
and  noises  are  instruments  of  God’s  vengeance.  As 
for  the  physics  of  lightning,  he  thought  it  out  thus: 

Lightning  seems  to  be  an  almost  infinitely  fine 
combustible  matter,  that  floats  in  the  air,  that  takes 
fire  by  a  sudden  and  mighty  fermentation.  By  this 
sudden  agitation  this  fine  floating  matter  is  driven 
forth  with  a  mighty  force,  one  way  or  other.  .  .  .  The 
parts  are  so  fine,  and  are  so  vehemently  urged  on,  that 
they  instantaneously  make  their  way  into  the  pores 
of  earthly  bodies,  still  burning  with  prodigious  heat. 

In  1755  the  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston  preached  a  sermon  which  argued  that  the  re¬ 
cent  earthquake  was  a  sign  of  God’s  displeasure. 
God  was  angry  at  Franklin  for  trying  to  ward  off 
divine  vengeance  by  putting  rods  on  houses.  Long 
after  that  it  was  considered  atheistic  in  America  to 
doubt  that  lightning  expressed  the  wrath  of  God.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  professor  in  your  Yale  college 
would  have  talked  more  rationally  about  lightning  in 
1800  than  a  Cro-Magnon  in  his  cave  twenty  thousand 
years  earlier.  Both  alike  peered  into  their  own 
brains  for  the  knowledge  of  what  makes  flashes  in  the 
sky.  Almost  all  the  finest  intellects  in  the  world  con¬ 
sidered  Franklin  a  low,  base,  materialistic  fellow  for 
peering  into  leyden  jars  to  get  the  knowledge. 

I  venture  that  nine-tenths  of  the  best  intellects  to¬ 
day  still  think  Professor  Woodell  a  wise  man  when  he 
digs  out  of  his  own  mind  a  formula  for  improving  so¬ 
ciety,  and  would  think  it  a  base  process  to  peer  into 
the  sordid  facts  of  all  recorded  actions  of  human  so¬ 
cieties  to  see  what  went  on  in  them.  It  is  thought 
nobler  to  fish  up  pearls  of  speculation  than  to  grub 
for  facts. 
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IN  SEAECH  OF  A  RELIGION 

Religions  die ;  religion  never.  .  .  .  Religion  is  as  natural  and  fun - 
damental  as  the  feeling  of  love ,  to  which  it  is  closely  alrin.  ...  To 
attempt  to  find  out  how  the  Unseen  behaves  is  the  beginning  of  science ; 
to  stand  in  awe  before  it  is  the  beginning  of  religion. — David  Starr 
Jordan,  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Civic  Forum  of  the  Wilshire 
Boulevard  Church. 

I  knew  it.  I  knew  that  my  “pearls  of  specula¬ 
tion”  would  put  you  to  sleep.  You  want  a  story. 
Very  well;  I’ll  make  you  a  piece  of  fiction,  a  parable. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  very  intellectual  woman  mar¬ 
ried  a  very  soulful  man,  and  a  son  was  horn  to  them. 
He  was  a  splendid  hoy.  Even  in  infancy  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  inherited  his  mother’s  mind  and  his 
father’s  sensitive  instincts  for  religious  values.  The 
father  foresaw  that  his  son  wTould  grow  up  in  the 
world’s  purest  faith,  the  Hebrew.  The  mother  felt 
sure  that  her  son  would  have  mind  enough  to  see  the 
truth  of  Christian  Science. 

Naturally  there  was  a  tiff  when  these  two  ideas 
clashed  in  the  home.  The  result  was  a  challenge :  Let 
him  alone  and  see  which  way  he  goes.  The  more  his 
parents  talked  about  the  case  the  more  they  grew  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  as  an  experiment. 

So  the  family  moved  to  Espiritu  Santo  Island  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  taking  along  quite  a  library  and  a 
large  equipment  of  general  culture.  There  Jack  en¬ 
joyed  his  infancy,  spent  a  most  happy  childhood,  and 
grew  up  through  a  healthv  and  well-educated  youth. 
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He  developed  into  such  a  young  man  as  had  been 
hoped  for.  His  mind  was  balanced,  open  to  new  im¬ 
pressions,  curious,  teachable,  modest,  aspiring  to  what 
is  noblest. 

When  the  day  of  his  majority  came,  his  parents  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  strangest  crusade  that  ever  an 
intellect  was  sent  upon.  They  told  him  that  the  world 
is  full  of  varied  convictions  about  the  “  Great  Sacred¬ 
ness”  and  that  he  must  examine  them  and  decide  which 
is  the  right  one. 

On  the  long  steamer  trip  from  Sydney  to  Madras 
they  talked  of  every  subject  but  religion.  They  left 
Jack  in  India  to  begin  learning  about  the  Great  Sa¬ 
credness.  “ Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,”  they  urged.  “Take 
lots  of  time.  Eemember  that  India  is  only  a  beginning. 
Keep  an  open  mind.  Eead  history.  Talk  with  the 
best  minds.  Travel.  Think  deeply  and  carefully. 
Good-by,  dearest  Jack.  Write  often.” 

So  Jack  went  down  the  steps  to  a  lighter  and 
stepped  ashore  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  world  of 
civilization.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  able  to 
take  the  streets  and  stone  palaces  as  somewhat  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  and  to  begin  his  mission.  He  applied  to 
the  clerk  at  his  hotel.  “Where  is  a  good  man  to  in¬ 
struct  me  in  the  realms  of  mind  which  lie  beyond  the 
senses?” 

You  can  imagine  how  the  Scotchman  behind  the 
counter  reached  for  the  button  that  would  summon  a 
house  detective.  “Excuse  me,  sir.  I  don’t  just  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Then  you’re  the  very  man  to  begin  with,”  said 
Jack.  “Because  I  don’t  understand  myself.  Do 
you  mind  talking  with  me  about  it?  You  don’t  seem 
busy  now.”  So  he  explained  the  experiment. 
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“It’s  a  strange  trick  to  play  on  a  boy,”  exclaimed 
the  clerk  when  he  had  heard  the  queer  story.  “If 
you ’ll  excuse  me  saying  so,  it’s  indecent.  But  what’s 
done  is  done.  You’re  not  to  blame.  It’s  my  guess  that 
you’ll  like  something  in  the  native  line  of  religion. 
Try  the  padre  in  the  turban  over  yon,  him  that’s  look¬ 
ing  like  a  mahogany  idol  having  a  dream.  I  daresay 
he’s  thought  out  a  good  religion.” 

So  Jack  accosted  the  polished  Burinath  Harimaba. 
“Excuse  me,  padre,  but  perhaps  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  your  ideas  about  the  Sacredness — that 
is,  about  religion,  if  that  is  the  proper  word.  ’  ’ 

The  high-bred  dignity  of  the  Hindu  was  all  but 
ruffled  for  a  moment.  He  supposed  this  brash  young 
man  was  an  emissary  from  the  Presbyterian  professor 
in  a  missionary  college  who  had  recently  challenged 
him  to  a  public  debate  on  “The  Foundations  of  Be¬ 
lief.”  He  surveyed  Jack  with  a  slow,  unwinking, 
haughty,  and  utterly  calm  gaze.  For  a  full  minute 
he  gazed,  and  that  is  a  very  long  time  when  the  sixty 
seconds  are  silent  ones. 

“I’m  sorry  if  I’m  rude,”  pleaded  Jack,  flushing 
and  all  at  a  loss.  “The  clerk  thought  you  might  be 
so  good  as  to  help  me.  I’m  in  a  very  queer  pre¬ 
dicament.  My  people,  you  see - ”  and  he  explained. 

Harimaba  listened  with  his  utterly  calm  gaze  fixed 
on  the  ruddy  lad  who  asked  for  The  Way.  Harimaba 
was  wise  with  a  wisdom  that  is  denied  to  the  Western 
mind.  He  could  understand  this  search  for  the  All¬ 
surrounding  Knowledge.  He  could  discern  honesty 
and  nobility  of  soul.  He  responded.  His  heart 
warmed  as  the  lama’s  did  toward  the  rascally  Kim. 

He  took  Jack  home  with  him.  On  a  cool  veranda 
he  began  to  unroll  the  record  of  the  Absolute.  He 
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was  steady  and  patient,  inviting  questions,  going  back 
to  explain  for  this  virgin  mind  the  preconceptions  it 
had  never  had.  He  was  a  master  teacher,  setting 
forth  clearly  and  quietly  just  what  Jack  hungered  to 
know — the  over-soul  and  maker  and  lord  of  all,  the 
Brahma,  the  three  forms  in  which  the  All-spirit  is 
made  manifest  to  the  human  mind,  especially  the  Siva 
form. 

Jack  would  have  listened  all  the  afternoon,  but  he 
was  dismissed  after  two  hours  with  the  words,  “It  is 
now  the  time  of  day  for  my  meditation.  Tomorrow, 
if  your  desire  for  instruction  returns,  you  will  be 
very  welcome.’ 9 

So  Jack  walked  back  to  the  hotel  in  a  glorious  daze, 
happy  beyond  all  telling.  Scarcely  could  he  bring 
himself  to  contact  with  the  clattering  world  of  things. 
What  did  they  all  signify?  The  All-spirit  was  the 
only  reality.  Tomorrow  he  would  begin  to  learn  the 
way  of  meditating. 

But  he  could  sympathize  enough  with  mere  earthly 
affairs  to  remember  that  there  was  a  mother  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  would  rejoice  with  him  in  such  surpassing 
good  fortune  on  the  first  day  of  seeking.  So  he 
cabled : 

HAVE  FOUND  ALL  SACREDNESS  BRAHMANISM  IS  WAY  TO  ALT. 
MEDITATIONS  BEGIN  TOMORROW 

Then  he  sat  down  in  the  wicker  chair  of  his  hotel 
room  and  attempted  meditation  in  his  own  clumsy, 
amateur  way,  sending  forth  his  soul  to  commune  with 
The  All. 

About  midnight,  as  he  was  dozing  after  some 
glimpses  of  Brahma,  Fountain  of  All,  he  was  roused 
by  a  bell-boy  with  a  telegram  from  his  mother: 
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Only  children  should  accept  the  religion  first 

OFFERED  STOP  LIVE  UP  TO  CONDITIONS  OF  TEST  STOP  EX¬ 
AMINE  ALL  RELIGIONS  STOP  READ  STOP  TRAVEL  AND  COM¬ 
PARE  STOP  EXPECT  NO  SURETY  FOR  A  YEAR  WRITE  OFTEN 
LOVE 

The  skepticism  of  this  message  was  like  snow  on 
young  violets.  It  chilled  Jack’s  emotions  with  a  kind 
of  stupor.  Then,  as  he  paced  the  floor,  he  became 
hot  with  irritation.  Why  should  a  mother  want  to 
meddle  with  what  was  so  sacredly  intimate,  so  obvious¬ 
ly  the  right  goal? 

A  second  time  he  conversed  with  Harimaba.  With 
joy  he  learned  that  his  novice  effort  at  meditation  wras 
not  absurdly  wrong.  Indeed  Harimaba  commended 
him  for  an  instinct  which  seemed  to  be  naturally  in  his 
make-up.  ‘  6  In  your  race,  ’ ’  he  said  to  J ack,  ‘  ‘  the  power 
to  meditate  seems  usually  lacking.  The  Western 
soul  is  forever  attracted  outward,  toward  the  glare 
and  din  of  bodily  illusion.  It  can  not  withdraw  into 
itself  and  thence  project  itself  to  the  Eternal.” 

Jack  was  apt.  As  days  went  by,  he  could  feel  his 
soul  enlarging  and  growing  in  strength  and  security. 

“It’s  an  odious  duty  I  have,”  said  Jack  to  Hari¬ 
maba  three  days  later.  “It  is  the  wish  of  parents  that 
I  should  go  poking  my  nose  into  all  manner  of  super¬ 
stitious  practices,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  there 
is  only  one  true  religion.” 

“If  it  is  the  wish  of  parents,”  replied  Harimaba, 
“obey  it.  Only  good  can  come  of  it.  I  have  myself 
examined  much  of  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
of  it  have  found  something  that  is  worthy.  Especial¬ 
ly  there  is  much  to  revere  in  your  Western  genus  of 
faith,  Christianity.  Go  to  the  missionary  college  in 
Madras.  Interrogate  the  learned  professors.” 
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The  Catholic  priest  to  whom  Jack  applied  was  a 
most  tolerant  and  delightful  person,  who  listened  with 
amazement  and  complete  sympathy.  “Now  this  is 
the  strangest  tale  ever  I  heard,’ ’  was  his  comment. 
“I  shall  hope  to  know  you  better.  This  question  of 
yours  is  one  that  the  world  seems  to  have  forgotten 
how  to  ask.  I  am  at  your  service  for  any  aid  I  can 
give.  You  couldn’t  have  begun  better.  There  is 
much  of  pure  religion  in  what  you  have  been  taught 
by  the  Hindu.  He  is  a  most  worthy  and  cultured 
man.  I  abhor  the  way  in  which  certain  Protestants 
have  badgered  him  and - ” 

“It’s  outrageous,”  exclaimed  Jack. 

“It’s  all  of  that,”  Father  Bernard  agreed. 
“We’re  in  a  sinful  world  together,  to  make  the  best  of 
it  we  can;  and  I’m  far  from  denying  that  these  Hindu 
mystics  have  something  to  teach  us.  You  have,  I 
suppose,  informed  yourself  about  some  of  the  various 
creeds  of  modern  Brahmanism.” 

“Well,  I  don’t — that  is,  I  haven’t — to  be  frank, 
Padre,  I  don’t  understand  your  question.” 

“Ah,  yes,  I  put  it  awkwardly.  The  trouble  is 
that  I  am  too  ignorant  to  ask  it  intelligently.  I  have 
not  studied,  as  perhaps  I  should,  the  bewildering  va¬ 
riety  of  forms  of  Hinduism.  I  am  told  there  are  up¬ 
ward  of  a  thousand  varieties,  and  endless  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  these.  Now  I  don’t  know  to  which  one  of 
this  great  flock  of  creeds  you  are  alluding.” 

“I  see.  The  fact  is  I  don’t  care  for  a  swarm  of 
empty  fancies.  I  suppose  I  may  have  to  study  them, 
just  to  please  mother.  But  I  really  care  only  for 
this  simple  and  glorious  way  of  truth  that  Harimaba 
has  shown  me.” 

“Quite  so,  quite  so.  I  think  your  instincts  are 
right.” 
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“Just  what  Harimaba  said/’  Jack  replied,  glad¬ 
dened  by  this  identical  assurance  from  two  such  dif¬ 
ferent  men.  “He  thought  my  instincts  were  right.’ ’ 

“Yes,  I  should  certainly  say  so.  I  foresee  that  you 
will  arrive  at  truth.  If  you  should  wish  to  carry  out 
the  mother’s  desire,  make  yourself  at  home  in  our 
library.  You  might  begin  with  an  encyclopedia  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Hinduism.” 

Jack  sat  down  reluctantly  to  the  fine  print  that 
was  such  a  flood  of  verbiage  and  queer  names.  Col¬ 
umn  after  column  he  proceeded,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  might  have  had  in  a  morgue;  for  here  was  no  life, 
no  spirit,  no  communion  with  The  All.  He  was  be¬ 
wildered  as  he  read  of  “the  multitudinous  crop  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,”  “the  endless  variety  of  sects,”  “the 
whole  scale  of  types  of  belief,”  “the  confused  mass  of 
the  theologies,”  “the  long  succession  of  religious  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  successively  imposed  their  ideas,”  “the 
host  of  divinities  who  have  come  and  gone.”  His 
mind  became  a  tangled  skein  as  he  saw  the  repeated 
references  to  new  worships  and  schisms  and  infideli¬ 
ties,  the  never-ending  series  of  the  wars  of  thought. 
All  these  fine  minds  throughout  the  ages  seemed  to 
have  been  busy  with  thoughts,  thoughts,  thoughts. 
And  he  specially  resented  the  summary,  by  some 
writer  who  appeared  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  all 
Indian  religions.  The  writer  declared  in  the  most  re¬ 
volting  way  that  “in  them  all  there  was  little  that 
could  exert  the  spiritual  influence  of  a  true  religious 
devotion.” 

In  wrath  he  returned  to  Father  Bernard.  “I  can’t 
stand  this  insulting  way  you  talk  about  a  religion  that 
is  very  dear  and  true  to  me.” 

4  4  The  insulting  way  in  which  1  talk  about  it  ?  Why, 
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my  dear  young  fellow,  I  am  not  responsible  for  what 
the  article  says.” 

“Oh,  not  you  personally  I  don’t  mean.  I  mean 
your  church,  the  men  who  crack  up  your  Catholic 
brand  of  religion.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  the  article  wasn’t  made  by  a 
Catholic.  It  was  prepared  by  a  man  who  hates  us 
Catholics  worse  than  he  hates  Brahmanism.  ’  ’ 

“He  does!  What  kind  of  a  religion  is  his  pet 
belief?” 

“If  I  may  be  so  bold,  Mr.  Koshkin,  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  hardly  wise  for  a  seeker  after  ultimate 
truth  to  speak  in  that  tone  of  a  very  honest  and 
learned  man’s  convictions.  As  it  happens,  I  don’t 
share  them.  But  I  can  respect  them.  I  doubt  whether 
you  have  a  right  to  call  them  ‘pets.’  They  have  been 
reached  after  long  years  of  earnest  thought — more 
years  than  you  have  spent  hours  in  comparing  be¬ 
liefs.  His  opinions  are  not  to  be  dissipated  by  the  ir¬ 
ritated  feelings  of  a  complete  novice.” 

Then  Jack,  the  teachable  and  modest,  recognized 
reproof  that  was  deserved;  he  perceived  another  re¬ 
ligious  instructor  who  had  much  to  teach  him  about 
spiritual  values.  Under  this  guidance  he  read  the 
whole  dreary  story  of  how  the  older  Brahmanism 
originated  in  “animism” — that  is,  a  belief  in  spirits 
that  inhabited  every  being  and  object;  how  men  pon¬ 
dered  upon  the  unseen  world  and  by  their  meditations 
arrived  at  explanations  that  showed  the  errors  of  pre¬ 
vious  meditators ;  how  the  stream  was  gradually  puri¬ 
fied,  as  Harimaba  had  said,  to  the  worship  of  the 
Vishnu  who  is  represented  by  the  salagram  stone  in 
Harimaba ’s  closet. 

“But,  Father,  how  can  truth  come  from  inside  of 
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ns?  Why  shouldn’t  I  sit  down  and  meditate  a  new 
religion  myself?  Buddha  decided  all  of  a  sudden 
that  there  was  no  soul — after  he  had  spent  years  of 
severest  penance  and  fasting  to  purify  the  soul  he 
‘ thought’  he  had.  Is  it  possible  that  he  was  just 
spinning  thoughts  out  of  his  own  brain,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  his  soul?” 

“It  seems  possible,”  said  Father  Bernard  medi¬ 
tatively. 

“What  a  horrible  revelation!”  Jack’s  mouth  went 
dry  at  the  concept. 

“So  it  seems  to  me.  But  I  would  not  presume  to 
influence  you.” 

“How  does  your  own  religion  come,  Father?” 

“From  without  ourselves.  It  comes  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  objective  happenings  historically  recorded. 
It  is  like  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  in  that  re¬ 
spect.” 

So  Jack  learned  about  the  Catholic  faith. 

When  his  mind  was  all  purified  from  Hinduism 
and  filled  with  the  comforts  of  the  true  religion,  he 
interviewed  a  Baptist  missionary,  beginning  this  time, 
not  with  a  story  of  his  experiment,  but  with  a  request 
to  know  what  twists  of  logic  would  cause  an  intellec¬ 
tual  man  to  distrust  the  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  Aiken  was  concise  in  answering.  “An  in¬ 
tellectual  man  can  not  believe  in  Catholicism,  because 
it  is  not  based  on  the  Bible.” 

“But  Father  Bernard  has  assured  me  that  the  Bible 
is  his  only  foundation,  that  it  is  definite  historic 
truth.  ’  ’ 

“Have  you  tried  purgatory?  Find  that  in  the 
Bible.” 

Jack  learned  that  purgatory  was  not  officially 
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known  to  the  Church  till  six  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  and  that  it  was  formally  made  a  doctrine  by 
a  pope  who  “searched  out  the  secrets  of  heaven  by 
the  grace  of  contemplation. ”  After  a  week  he 
suspected  that  Catholicism  was  a  mess  of  superstition. 
Not  that  it  was  all  wrong — oh,  no.  Much  of  the  best 
of  it  was  right.  But  the  whole  of  it  was  vitiated  by 
the  merely  human  decrees  of  popes  and  councils  that 
had  no  more  authority  to  create  religious  truth  than 
Jack  had.  At  least  that  was  the  way  Mr.  Aiken  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  and  he  was  a  most  learned  and  spiritual 
man. 

“It  seems  as  if  all  those  prelates  had  taken  their 
opinions  mighty  seriously,  ”  mused  Jack. 

Mr.  Aiken  nodded. 

“But  how  is  it  possible  for  intellectual  men  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  their  opinions  come  from  God?” 

“Give  it  up,”  said  Mr.  Aiken.  And  that  answer 
meant  more  to  Jack  during  the  next  three  months  than 
he  could  have  imagined. 

He  began  to  give  up  trying  to  see  how  men  could 
transmute  thoughts  and  opinions  and  beliefs  into  re¬ 
ligious  systems.  He  began  to  take  an  amazed  interest 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  always  done  so  since  they 
have  recorded  their  mental  operations. 

He  journeyed  to  Bombay,  talking  with  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Methodist  and  Holiness  preachers.  Each 
one  in  turn  was  persuasive.  In  each  case  Jack  would 
have  been  content  with  the  evidence,  and  through  each 
species  of  inspiration  or  thinking  or  believing  he 
could  have  seen  the  light  of  true  revelation.  What 
always  blocked  him  from  light  was  this  astonishing 
fact :  Each  religious  person  in  turn  denounced  all  other 
religions  as  false .  In  the  course  of  six  months  he  met 
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no  exception.  In  Cairo  and  Constantinople  and  Mos¬ 
cow  it  was  ever  the  same.  The  claim  of  each  religion 
in  turn  was  canceled  by  the  scorn  of  all  the  other  re¬ 
ligions  combined. 

To  be  sure,  he  did  not  hear  much  intolerance  or 
ridicule.  Most  people  granted  freely  that  there  was 
“some  truth  in”  those  other  religions.  He  grew  to 
dread  the  expression  “  There  is  some  truth  in  that  re¬ 
ligion,”  because  it  always  meant  that  this  foolish  sect 
had  not  been  able  to  shut  out  all  the  light  of  the  Sa¬ 
credness,  but  had  built  a  few  feeble  bits  of  it  into  a 
structure  that  was  the  work  of  mere  false  thinking 
or  opinion  or  belief. 

Jack  early  learned  to  use  the  abbreviations  th,  o, 
and  b  for  these  words  when  he  wrote  up  his  notes  at 
night.  Each  kind  of  religion  that  he  inquired  about 
was  considered  to  be  direct  from  God,  and  all  other 
religions  were  based  on  nothing  but  th  or  o  or  b . 

For  a  time  he  had  tried  to  learn,  by  questioning 
people,  how  they  could  feel  so  certain  of  their  own 
faith  when  they  could  look  over  the  whole  earth, 
through  all  time,  and  see  that  all  but  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  best  religious  thinkers  had  no  respect  for  this 
particular  faith.  “What  are  the  chances,”  he  would 
ask,  “that  your  special  faith  is  any  better  than  all 
other  faiths?” 

But  no  one  was  ever  interested  in  this  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter.  All  were  offended.  They  re¬ 
garded  him  as  crude,  materialistic,  lacking  in  spirit¬ 
ual  feeling. 

Thus  the  verdict  that  religious  people  now  gave 
him  about  himself  was  the  opposite  of  what  it  was 
when  he  first  went  on  the  pilgrimage  for  the  Great  Sa¬ 
credness.  This  was  mystifying.  He  learned  that 
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whenever  he  approached  a  person  with  some  general 
query  about  religion  the  person  drew  into  his  shell, 
regarding  Jack  as  a  rude  ruffian.  But  whenever  he 
approached  a  person  with  the  intimation  that  he 
wanted  to  adopt  a  faith,  that  person  would  welcome 
him  warmly  and  credit  him  with  having  delicate  per¬ 
ceptions  and  insight.  What  always  repelled  people 
was  curiosity.  What  made  them  respect  him  was  the 
feeling  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  convert. 

4 4 You  must  be  willing  to  believe,”  was  the  most 
frequent  formula  he  heard.  It  was  once  expounded 
by  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Cape  Town  while  they 
had  high-balls  after  golf.  “Do  you  see  my  meaning!” 
he  asked  when  he  had  concluded. 

“It  is  familiar,”  Jack  answered  sadly.  “It  is  4 the 
will  to  believe’  that  I  have  read  about  so  often.  I 
can ’t  understand  it.  I  have  more  than  a  will — I  have 
an  awful  longing  to  believe.  But  how  can  I  tell  where 
to  set  my  will  to  work!  My  will  goes  right  back  to 
Hinduism.  How  can  I  use  my  will  unless  I  first  find 
out  what  is  the  right  direction  to  use  it!” 

Mr.  Drummond  was  sorry  that  a  young  man’s  mind 
should  be  so  clouded  with  this  geometrical  way  of  re¬ 
garding  things.  “You’ll  never  get  on  if  you  keep 
clogging  yourself  with  sticky  logic.  If  your  mind 
wants  to  toy  with  these  forms  of  argument,  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.” 

“I  suppose  not,  sir.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  my  soul.” 

That  was  the  only  conclusion  Jack  could  ever  reach 
about  his  failure  to  come  into  communion  with  the 
Great  Sacredness.  All  his  teachers  took  pains  to  be 
very  logical;  but  if  Jack  was  logical,  they  told  him 
that  logic  amounted  to  nothing.  They  never  could 
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give  him  the  clue  to  such  a  spirit  within  him  as  they 
said  they  had  within  themselves.  So  he  had  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  lacked  it.  Yet  very  religious  men  had 
assured  him  that  he  had  it.  So,  as  he  put  it  in  a 
letter  to  his  father,  “They  get  me  going  and  coming.” 

He  never  could  learn  the  road  that  people  traveled 
to  religion.  All  the  thoughtful  ones  had  much  to  say 
about  right  reason ;  not  one  of  them  would  admit  that 
his  religion  was  independent  of  reason.  Yet  it  was 
clear  that  souls  guided  people  every  which  way,  and 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  souls  in  the  world 
could  always  be  mustered  against  any  particular  re¬ 
ligion,  to  show  that  it  was  just  a  fancy.  What  an  in¬ 
finite  enigma!  All  the  billions  of  souls  have  been 
fervid  in  some  faith,  but  have  perceived  coldly,  ration¬ 
ally,  logically  that  every  other  religion  is  only  a  com¬ 
pound  of  th  and  o  and  b. 

Jack  had  to  give  it  up.  Here  is  part  of  the  last 
report  he  made  to  his  parents : 

“Everybody  I  get  in  touch  with  lives  in  some  men¬ 
tal  cave  of  religion.  If  I  ask  him  to  come  out  and  ex¬ 
plain  to  me,  he  goes  back  in  and  draws  a  stone  over  the 
door.  It  is  indecent  to  ask  about  religion.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  asking  for  six  months  I  have  a  set  of  nerves 
that  are  all  shot  to  pieces.  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
I’m  done.  Nothing  in  the  world  seems  worth  while 
except  religion.  What  do  all  knowledge  and  honor 
amount  to  compared  with  it?  But  my  poor  soul 
doesn’t  seem  to  know  which  windows  to  open.  Truth 
is  on  every  side  and  on  no  side.  And  as  for  my  poor 
head — my  mind,  as  it  is  called — it  has  faithfully  tried. 
It  can  make  nothing  out  of  religion  but  th  and  o  and  b. 
I  have  had  to  lump  them  all  together  and  conclude  that 
they  form  a  verb,  to  THOB.  When  a  person  thinks 
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without  curiosity,  has  an  opinion  because  he  likes  it, 
Relieves  what  is  handy — then  he  THOBS.  I  am 
weary  of  a  universe  of  thobbing.  I  am  coming  home 
to  study  mining  engineering.  If  you  or  father  ever 
tell  me  what  your  type  of  religious  thobbing  is,  I  shall 
leave  home.” 

Make  what  you  can  of  my  parable.  The  mystery 
which  it  illustrates  is  entirely  beyond  me,  though  I 
have  wrestled  with  it  for  thirty-five  years.  There 
must  be  somewhere,  back  of  all  that  I  can  learn,  a 
truth  that  makes  Jack’s  verdict  wrong.  It  is  a 
truth  which  a  devout  woman,  with  a  love  for  science, 
once  tried  to  convey  to  me  in  a  letter.  I  would  give 
anything  to  understand  it. 

Last  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  mass  in  my  village 
church.  Kneeling  there  before  the  altar  decked 
with  flowers,  I  suddenly  realized  that  they  had  be¬ 
come  invested  with  a  meaning  they  had  never  had 
before.  No  longer  were  they  merely  flaming  spots 
of  color  set  there  to  remind  one  that  God  is  beauty; 
like  the  mass  itself  they  were  a  miracle  too,  to  be 
gazed  at  with  reverence  and  wondered  over  and  joyed 
in  and  loved — but  beyond,  far  beyond,  any  finite 
mind’s  comprehension.  Lovely  as  the  altars  of  my 
church  have  always  been  to  me,  they  are  lovelier  now 
because  in  the  flowers  that  adorn  them  I  see  miracles 
as  staggering  as  any  that  faith  bids  us  accept.  .  .  . 
Such  beauty  in  the  working  of  nature’s  laws  ought  to 
be  a  path  of  faith  for  you. 

I  like  to  hope  that  the  difference  between  her  faith 
and  mine  is  only  that  she  can  go  farther  on  the  road 
than  I.  For  President  Jordan  says  that  we  have  set 
out  upon  the  way  if  we  stand  in  awe  before  the  Unseen. 
That  I  do  every  waking  hour. 
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The  one  thing  1  had  dung  to  all  these  years  was  the  "belief  that 
mind  could  save  the  wo>rld.  I  now  began  to  see  that  men  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  truth.  The  mind  was  as  closed  to  facts  as  a  safety- 
deposit  vault.  The  mind  had  failed  as  completely  as  morals.  This  was 
so  obviously  true  that  I  wondered  it  had  not  been  stated. — Frederick 
G.  Howe,  Confessions  of  a  Reformer. 


Fear  not.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  this  religions 
topic  any  more.  It’s  too  Mg  and  fierce  for  me.  It 
cuts  too  deep  into  the  ultimate.  And  it  is  bore  some  if 
it  is  followed  up  long  and  seriously. 

No,  I  didn’t  expect  to  change  anybody’s  opinions. 
A  man  might  as  well  expect  to  alter  his  thumb-nail  by 
preaching  at  it  as  to  alter  other  people’s  persuasions 
about  the  Great  Sacredness.  Lord,  Lord,  man!  I 
wasn’t  reasoning.  I  just  wanted  to  spread  out 
views  of  how  a  large  part  of  all  mankind  has  forever 
thobbed  about  the  most  serious  business  of  life — get¬ 
ting  right  with  what  lies  beyond  the  material  universe 
of  natural  law.  Every  one  sees  how  well  his  own 
church  has  succeeded  and  how  silly  the  other  99.9999% 
of  the  race  is  when  it  imagines  things  and  then  is  ready 
to  die  for  its  imaginings. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imagining.  Unless  I  make 
clear  the  difference  between  them,  all  that  I  ever  write 
to  you  will  be  confusion.  I  feel  like  using  red  ink  for 
a  couple  of  paragraphs. 

1.  One  kind  of  imagining  is  used  by  a  biologist 
when  he  tries  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  ele- 
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ments  of  a  germ-cell  that  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  microscope*  or  by  a  chemist  when  he  tries  to  get  at 
the  ultimate  structure  of  molecules.  The  ideal  scien¬ 
tist  would  want  to  make  his  brain  conform  to  what 
exists  out  there  in  the  world;  he  would  want  to  have 
his  brain  build  up  the  stuff  that  comes  from  out  there . 
The  driving  power  of  his  sort  of  imagining  is  curiosity 
about  the  reports  made  by  the  senses.  Curiosity 
always  desires  to  check  up  its  findings  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  other  inquirers.  It  doubts  any  explanation 
that  does  not  appear  the  same  to  all  normal  observers. 

2.  The  other  kind  of  imagining  is  the  constructing 
of  fancies  out  of  brain-stuff — for  example,  “  Private 
property  is  divinely  ordained/ ’  “The  king  will  need 
gold  and  servants  after  he  dies.”  Now  it  may  be  true 
that  even  the  wildest  of  such  superstitions  originated 
as  honest  efforts  to  explain  the  reports  of  the  senses. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  scientist  is  as 
superstitious  as  a  myth-maker.  The  only  way  we  can 
tell  the  difference  between  the  two  sorts  of  imagina¬ 
tion  is  by  seeing  whether  curiosity  is  the  motive  in 
making  the  pictures.  The  ideal  scientist  would  never 
have  any  affection  for  his  images ;  he  would  be  eager 
only  to  change  them  if  somebody  showed  him  a  more 
probable  picture.  But  the  makers  of  what  we  call 
“ myths’ ’  or  “fancies’’  have  no  curiosity;  they  are  in 
love  with  their  imaginings  and  will  on  no  account  alter 
them  until  obliged  to. 

The  social  thobbing  that  I  shall  discourse  about 
today  may  be  as  wise  as  any  other  operation  of  our 
unreliable  minds.  I  can  not  judge  of  wisdom.  What 
I  talk  about  is  desire  to  change — that  is,  curiosity. 
Few  of  us  can  be  curious  when  we  direct  our  imagina¬ 
tions  to  social  matters,  and  the  few  can  be  curious  only 
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at  times.  The  moment  we  "become  incurious  we  thob. 

The  mental  life  of  the  human  race  has  been  a  tu¬ 
multuous  chaos  of  thob,  thob,  thob,  for  ever  and  for 
ever.  If  I  have  been  too  much  of  an  antiquarian  in 
choosing  a  religious  example  of  this,  look  at  an  up-to- 
the-minute  case,  at  Upton  Sinclair. 

He  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  who  are  making 
books  in  the  United  States  today.  He  is  a  real  in¬ 
tellectual.  And  he  knows  how  to  be  entertaining  and 
persuasive.  And  he  is  in  deadly  earnest.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  he  is  an  honest  man,  high-minded,  altru¬ 
istic,  pure  in  thought  and  life.  He  sometimes  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  sort  of  J esus,  and  thousands  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people  regard  him  as  one.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  was  once  described  to  me  by  a  woman  who 
had  heard  him  speak.  She  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
his  gospel,  but  she  testified:  “He  lifted  me  out  of 
myself.  "When  he  told  us  about  the  wrongs  in  society 
today,  he  made  my  blood  boil.”  He  is  making  the 
blood  boil  in  the  arteries  of  tens  of  thousands  of  kind¬ 
ly,  sensible  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
preaches  against  greed  and  hate;  he  preaches  just 
what  Christ  did. 

The  trouble  with  men  when  they  read  his  Brass 
Chech  is  that  they  let  their  angry  passions  rise  at 
some  misstatements.  They  judge  that  he  is  a  malicious 
liar  and  mental  bomb-thrower.  I  don’t  blame  them 
much,  for  he  has  at  least  one  case  exactly  wrong-end- 
to — the  only  one  of  his  examples  that  I  happen  to  know 
about.  Of  course  you,  with  your  acquaintance  among 
journalists,  could  spot  several  untruths.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  other  cases  are  wrongly  and  unfairly 
put.  But  that  doesn’t  make  me  claim  that  his  book  is 
a  pack  of  lies.  I  can  believe  that  he  tells  pretty  truth- 
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fully  about  the  bondage  of  our  press  to  the  financial 
interests — later  in  this  letter  I  will  give  you  a  reason 
for  so  believing. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Goose-step.  In  that 
book  he  makes  a  tour  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  shows  them  up  as  the  creatures  of  capital¬ 
ism.  He  tells  stories  of  how  liberal  professors  were 
expelled  by  underhand  means,  of  how  most  of  the 
presidents  have  been  weak  toadies  to  mammon,  double- 
dealers,  evaders,  odious  generally.  He  gives  endless 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  all  boards  of  trustees 
are  composed  of  financial  leaders,  interested  in  stamp¬ 
ing  out  every  radical  idea.  When  we  are  at  the  end 
of  the  book  we  look  back  on  a  blackened  row  of  blasted 
reputations  and  hideous  deformities.  We  see  how  hor¬ 
ribly  wrong  every  feature  of  our  education  is.  So  in 
The  Goslings  we  can  see  that  the  whole  public  school 
system  is  a  putrid  mass  of  political  rot.  The 
National  Education  Association  is  shown  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  herd  of  corrupt  cattle  who  fester  with  dis¬ 
honesty  and  who  cheat  all  honest  endeavors  to  build 
a  real  education  for  the  coming  generation.  The  In¬ 
ferno  has  nothing  on  the  educational  system  of 
America. 

So  we  can  go  through  the  other  books  and  see  in 
Upton  Sinclair’s  mirror  how  the  whole  world  is  rot¬ 
ten  with  injustice  and  greed  and  cruelty.  Patriotism 
is  just  the  foaming  propaganda  of  capitalism.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  sin-sick  sham,  just  another  machinery  by 
which  capitalism  puts  the  masses  in  its  vise  and 
crushes  out  of  them  the  earnings  of  their  bloody 
sweat — The  Profits  of  Religion.  Even  art  is  noth¬ 
ing— and  through  all  history  has  been  nothing— but 
a  hideous  rack  in  the  torture-chamber  of  wealth;  al- 
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most  all  makers  of  paintings  and  books  and  music 
have  served  the  filthy  god  Mammon — and  hence  his 
title,  Mammonart . 

How  does  our  thobbing  world  treat  this  Sinclair! 
We  grow  angry  at  him  and  curse  him  for  a  dangerous 
fellow.  We  want  to  have  him  answered.  But  there 
is  no  more  answer  to  him  than  there  is  to  hell-fire. 
People  who  believe  in  hell-fire  and  Sinclairism  can  not 
be  answered — except  in  some  world  where  people 
don’t  thob.  For  Sinclair  is  not  talking  about  the 
realms  of  the  senses  at  all.  He  has  set  up  a  fancy 
and  has  made  our  blood  boil  at  it.  Answer  him! 
We  might  as  well  expect  that  an  answer  to  the  claims 
of  stone-worshipers  would  make  an  impression  on  the 
priests  of  the  stones  and  turn  them  to  rationalism. 
The  people  who  take  stock  in  Sinclairism  have  no  cu¬ 
riosity  about  the  facts  of  the  history  of  their  religion. 
You  can’t  answer  a  Buddhist,  because  his  whole  being 
is  permeated  by  a  certain  assumption,  by  a  phantasm ; 
and  all  your  argument  with  him  just  plays  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  assumption,  like  a  sponge  on  a  block  of 
marble.  You  can’t  carve  marble  with  a  sponge  un¬ 
less  you  have  geologic  ages  at  your  disposal. 

I  once  tried  the  experiment  with  a  friend  of  mine 
that  I  had  known  from  boyhood.  He  was  as  thought¬ 
ful  and  fair-minded  a  person  as  you  could  hope  to 
meet.  He  was  willing  to  listen.  And  I  was  willing 
to  be  answered — there  was  no  ragging-match  between 
us.  I  began  thus:  “Upton  Sinclair  uses  the  oldest 
and  flimsiest  device  known  to  rhetoric;  he  tells  only 
the  good  about  labor  and  only  the  evil  about  capital. 
Search  the  whole  of  a  book  of  his  and  see  how  many 
shreds  of  admission  you  can  find  that  once  in  a  great 
while  a  rich  man  has  shown  slight  signs  of  being  kind- 
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hearted  for  a  minute  or  two  of  his  cruel  life.  Search 
again  for  any  tatters  of  concessions  that  laborers  have 
on  rare  occasions,  temporarily,  been  unfair  or  hard¬ 
hearted  or  covetous ;  you  will  only  find  that  once  in  a 
while  they  have  been  goaded  beyond  endurance  by 
the  outrages  of  capitalists.  Now  by  such  a  method — 
collecting  all  the  evil  and  excluding  all  the  good — any 
institution  can  be  shown  up  as  abominable.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  I  spent  a  year  in  collecting  all  the  scan¬ 
dals  and  meannesses  of  this  place  where  we  live,  and 
never  admitted  to  my  notes  an  instance  of  decent  con¬ 
duct;  I  could  put  together  an  assemblage  of  truths 
that  would  make  our  village  seem  worse  than  Sodom 
was  ever  charged  with  being. ’  ’ 

Do  you  suppose  I  made  an  impression!  Only  this 
one — that  I  convinced  him  I  was  blindly  conservative 
and  prejudiced. 

In  the  very  core  of  my  mind  was  an  assumption, 
as  hard  as  a  slab  of  flint,  which  I  was  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  and  which  he  couldn’t  reveal  to  me  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  effort — to  wit :  Society  can  not  be  altered  by 
recipes.  Probably  there  was  a  similar  assumption  in 
his  mind:  If  we  see  a  lot  of  evil  in  society,  we  can 
remove  it. 

There  is  “a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  assumption,” 
as  people  say  about  every  illusion.  They  are  right, 
of  course.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  creed 
of  the  Incas.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
prophecies  about  weather  that  are  based  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  moon — half  of  them  have  come  true. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  unluckiness  of  the 
number  thirteen;  I  know  because  I  once  sat  among 
thirteen  at  table  for  a  birthday  party,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  two  of  the  boys  had  died  violent  deaths. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
society  is  full  of  “evil” — provided  you  don’t  bother 
to  define  evil.  And  who  wants  to  define  ¥  It  is  such 
a  tedious,  hair-splitting  process,  so  full  of  sophistry. 
Common-sense  beings  know  well  enough  what  evil  is. 

Probably  we  have  the  ability  to  remove  evil  from 
society — we  seem  to  be  doing  it  all  the  time.  But 
who  wants  to  inquire  about  the  limits  of  the  ability! 
It  is  so  much  nicer  to  thob  and  shape  up  a  sturdy  syl¬ 
logism  like  this:  There  is  evil  in  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem;  we  have  power  to  remove  evil  from  society; 
therefore  we  should  remove  capitalism  from  society. 
That  is  what  my  friend  started  with;  it  seems  to  be 
what  every  admirer  of  Sinclair  starts  with.  And 
it  is  a  mental  creation  that  will  stand  firm  in  every 
thobbing  mind  until  some  dreadful  lightning  of  ex¬ 
perience  happens  to  strike  it.  No  rational  process 
will  ever  so  much  as  scratch  it. 

Think  of  it.  No  rational  process  can  show  my 
friend  and  me  where  our  minds  part  company.  I 
stop  and  look  out  of  the  window  and  feel  paralyzed 
when  I  take  in  the  meaning  of  it.  I  am  going  to  write 
a  letter  about  it  some  day.  The  right  man  could  make 
out  of  it  a  book  that  would  be  a  pillar  of  fire  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  thobbing. 

Talk  about  “answering”  the  logic  of  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair!  If  I  should  try,  I  should  be  a  worse  thobber 
than  he  is.  For  I  should  be  disregarding  the  only 
fact  that  counts — namely:  nobody  who  believes  in  him 
cares  a  bean  about  all  human  experience  with  efforts 
to  improve  society.  0  thobbing,  simian  world!  What 
a  tiresome  correspondent  should  I  be  if  I  went  to  ar¬ 
guing  such  affairs.  Trust  me.  I  am  going  to  stick 
to  my  pictures  of  the  funny  things  that  the  minds  of 
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all  of  us  do — mine  and  yours  as  well  as  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair’s. 

Look  at  a  photograph  of  the  sort  of  antics  that 
conservative  minds  have  cut  when  they  built  the  argu- 
ments  that  Upton  Sinclair  is  trying  to  put  dynamite 
under.  They  declared  that  men  have  a  “right”  to 
property,  that  those  who  have  been  abstemious  and 
industrious  would  be  “unjustly”  treated  if  their 
property  was  taken  away  from  them.  But  when  I 
search  the  records  of  human  actions  through  all  time 
(that  is,  search  them  at  second-hand  in  the  digests 
which  scholars  have  made),  I  don’t  find  a  trace  of  any 
“right.”  It  appears  to  me  that  men  who  could 
gather  possessions  were  anxious  to  hold  them,  and 
that  societies  which  learned  to  protect  their  members 
in  holding  property  succeeded  better  than  societies 
which  did  not  learn,  and  that  this  customary  way  of 
treating  property  grew  into  an  institution  that  was 
gradually  sanctioned  by  laws  and  religion.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  men  have  always  heaped  up  as 
much  wealth  as  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  as 

their  society  allowed — no  more.  For  the  life  of 

me  I  can’t  see  why  the  poor  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  surely  the  vast  majority,  might  not 
get  together  under  political  leadership  and  make  it 
“wrong”  for  any  one  person  to  own  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  wealth.  I  can’t  see  any 
right  or  wrong  about  it,  or  that  there  ever  has  been 
anything  sacred  about  the  laws  of  holding  property. 
Any  “right”  to  it  seems  to  me  a  superstition.  I 

don’t  blame  the  Upton  Sinclairs  for  attacking  such 

thobbing  and  making  the  most  they  can  out  of  it. 
May  the  best  thobber  win,  say  I. 

For  the  old  world  is  going  right  on  thobbing  till 
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kingdom-come.  I  don’t  expect  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  it — ^except  slightly  in  my  own  brain.  It’s  fun  to 
try  to  quit  thobbing  myself.  But  as  for  crusading 
against  it  generally,  that  would  be  a  job  for  some 
Peter  the  Hermit.  Even  if  I  had  the  power  to  make 
thobbing  ridiculous,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  want 
to  exercise  it.  Think  what  a  dead  world  it  would  be 
if  we  all  quit  jabbering  about  our  “thoughts”  and, 
instead,  always  went  curiously  and  cautiously  to 
examining  the  illusions  in  them.  Much  of  the 
romance  of  life  would  perish.  We  should  become  a 
race  of  mere  counting-machines  and  should  care  for 
nothing  but  efficiency  and  clammy,  material  facts. 
How  much  better  to  live  emotionally,  to  love  those 
who  thob  in  our  way,  and  to  despise  all  those  stupid 
people  who  thob  the  contrary  way. 

How  Upton  Sinclair  despises  those  against  whom 
he  utters  his  dirty  maledictions.  I  think  I  never  read 
any  books  so  full  of  hate  for  one’s  fellow-beings.  I 
am  sure  he  feels  that  in  his  hatred  he  is  like  Christ 
driving  out  the  money-changers.  He  hates  the  great 
majority  of  the 

college  presidents 
college  professors 

men  who  own  more  than  five  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  property 

authors  who  have  not  felt  the  wickedness  of 
private  property 
legislators 
judges 

school  teachers 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Christians 

editors 

people  who  are  not  in  favor  of  a  social  revolution 
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He  expresses  hate  of  American  education  in  terms 
like  these — I  try  to  quote  fair  samples:  “The  uni¬ 
versity  [i.  e.,  universities  in  general]  becomes  a 
center  of  propaganda  for  every  form  of  class  greed  and 
cruelty.  .  .  .  Judge  Gary  fed  his  pious  poison.  .  .  . 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks  gave  a  boost  to  the  liq¬ 
uor  lobby.  .  .  .  Just  now  the  rich  are  having  it 
all  their  way ;  they  can  do  the  killing  and  the 
bludgeoning  and  the  jailing.  ...  I  have  called  the 
American  college  and  university  a  ruling-class  muni¬ 
tion-factory  for  the  manufacture  of  high-explosive 
shells  and  gas-bombs  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  in¬ 
trenched  greed  and  cruelty.  Our  educational  system 
today  is  in  the  hands  of  reason’s  last  organized 
enemy,  which  is  class  greed  and  selfishness  based 
upon  economic  privilege.” 

Our  intellectual  radicals  honor  him  by  saying: 
“Oh,  he  is  an  extremist,  and  of  course  I  don’t  pre¬ 
tend  that  he  envisages  the  whole  problem  clearly;  but 
I  contend  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 
he  says.”  A  good  deal  of  truth — and  where  will 
you  find  a  more  false  and  muddy  way  of  trying  to  be 
open-minded!  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  any 
statement  that  was  ever  printed — just  as  there  is  “a 
good  deal  of  health”  in  every  human  body  that  is 
hopelessly  ill,  or  “a  good  deal  of  dryness”  in  the 
spaces  between  the  molecules  of  water.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese — thus:  both  the  moon  and  a 
hunk  of  cheese  are  largely  composed  of  carbon  atoms. 
But  what  about  the  honest-to-goodness,  horse-sense 
truth  of  statements  that  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese 
or  that  a  sick  man  is  well  or  that  we  can  remove  greed 
from  society! 
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Now  I  have  proved  that  I  can  pour  out  irritated 

thobs  like  anv  other  simian  thinker.  I  scratched  out 

*/ 

the  passage  yesterday  because  I  was  ashamed  of  it, 
but  this  morning  I  have  decided  to  leave  it  as  a  kind 
of  penance.  It  is  so  instructive.  It  shows  me  so 
well  how  I  am  a  creature  of  emotions,  though  I  want 
my  mind  to  be  a  mere  machine  for  examining  ideas 
with  impersonal  curiosity. 

How  do  I  know  what  amount  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  subtle  brain  of  an  Upton  Sinclair!  How  do  I 
know  but  my  lifetime  prejudices  have  made  me  blind 
to  a  novel  truth  about  social  reform!  It  is  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  teaching  myself  that  I  know  nothing,  and 
that  I  may  find  bright  novelties  for  my  mental  stores 
in  the  most  unwelcome  nooks. 

I  will  exhibit  the  revelation  according  to  Sinclair. 
You  may  judge  its  probable  worth. 

First  off,  he  knows  his  gospel  with  complete  con¬ 
viction  : 

I  have  devoted  my  life  to  analyzing  the  causes  of 
the  suffering,  to  find  out  if  by  any  chance  there  may 
be  a  way  of  escape  for  future  generations.  I  have 
found  that  this  is  the  case;  the  suffering  is  needless, 
it  can  with  ease  and  certainty  be  banished  from  the 
earth.  I  know  this  with  the  knowledge  of  science — 
in  the  same  way  that  the  navigator  of  a  ship  knows 
his  latitude  and  longitude. 

That  is  the  way  you  must  talk  in  a  thobbing  world  if 
you  are  to  produce  any  impression.  All  medicine¬ 
men  and  advertisers  and  prophets  have  known  their 
messages  with  the  knowledge  of  demonstrated  science. 
If  you  declare  your  message  with  loud  certainty,  you 
will  be  believed.  If  you  try  to  show  how  hard  it  is 
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to  know  anything,  you  will  make  people  uneasy;  they 
can’t  endure  uncertainty. 

Sinclair  is  like  all  men  who  have  the  power  to  make 
women  auditors  exclaim,  “ Don’t  you  just  love  to 
hear  him!”  He  is  positive,  masterful,  completely 
secure  in  knowledge.  Thus  he  says  of  art: 

Mankind  is  today  under  the  spell  of  utterly  false 
conceptions  of  what  art  is  and  should  be;  of  utterly 
vicious  and  perverted  standards  of  beauty  and  dig¬ 
nity. 

Thereupon  he  masterfully  proceeds  to  show  what 
asses  most  artists  and  critics  have  been  through  all 
time.  They  have  been  much  worse  than  asses;  they 
have  been  the  cruel  or  deluded  slaves  of  capitalism. 
That  is  the  way  to  talk  to  thobbers,  and  it’s  no  use 
to  make  speeches  or  books  for  that  non-existent  class 
who  don’t  thob. 

Sinclair  can  pierce  the  future  with  the  gaze  of  per¬ 
fect  scientific  foreknowledge,  and  there  he  reads  the 
scroll  of  Things  As  They  Will  Be  in  1950: 

The  whirlwinds  of  the  social  revolution  are  gather¬ 
ing  to  sweep  the  world;  and  when  they  have  passed, 
there  will  be  a  new  generation  of  clear-eyed  young 
workers. 

All  the  revolution,  all  the  new  society  of  gentle  self- 
sacrifice,  is  to  be  made  by  the  workers: 

If  I  work  for  the  control  of  universities  by  organ¬ 
ized  farmers  and  labor  unions,  it  is  not  because  I  am 
unaware  that  these  groups  have  their  interests  and 
prejudices,  but  merely  because  I  believe  that  these 
groups  can  learn  to  understand  true  freedom  and 
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justice,  whereas  I  know  that  a  plutocratic  class  has 
never  been  able  to  learn  anything  at  any  time  in 
human  history. 

See  how  rotten  and  hopeless  all  education  is  now, 
when  it  is  managed  by  the  plutocratic  class : 

I  could  take  you  through  the  professions  which  are 
taught  in  our  universities,  one  after  another,  and 
show  you  how  the  prevailing  ethical  standards  con¬ 
stitute  treason  to  the  human  race. 

See  how  the  world  is  going  to  be  made  fair  and  whole¬ 
some  in  a  few  years : 

In  Germany  there  is  a  movement  of  insurgent 
youth,  taking  steps  to  form  a  “World  League  of 
Youth,’ ’  to  make  over  the  thinking  and  the  social  life 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  statement  from  one  of 
the  leaders  of  this  vitally  important  movement:  “We 
no  longer  want  to  obey  laws,  coercions,  customs  that 
come  to  us  from  outside.  We  want  to  form  our  lives 
in  accordance  with  laws  that  are  within  us.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more  glorious.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  create  a  new  way  of  thinking  and 
living — “the  new  psychology,”  as  it  is  called — and 
to  obey  a  new  set  of  moral  laws. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  new  world  if  you 
only  entrust  the  job  to  the  right  people: 

It  is  the  workers,  and  they  alone ,  who  can  deliver 
us  from  slaughter;  they  alone  have  the  numbers,  the 
potential  power,  and  they  alone  have  the  ethics. 

And  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  enormous 
task  during  the  next  twenty-five  years: 
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By  1950  all  the  Catholic  authorities  will  be  deny¬ 
ing  that  the  Church  ever  opposed  true  Socialism. 

By  that  year  the  Social  Revolution  will  have  “banish¬ 
ed  poverty ”  and  will  have  “driven  out  all  formalists 
and  traditionalists  ’  ’  from  all  churches. 

How  gladly  would  I  take  to  the  life  of  a  ditch- 
digger  if  I  could  thus  acquire  the  power,  not  simply 
to  help  in  this  supernal  achievement,  but  to  believe 
that  the  labor  heaven  will  arrive  as  soon  as  the  3^ear 
2000.  For  the  eminent  thobbers,  life  is  a  glorious 
apocalypse.  Suppose  the  prophecy  fails  by  half  a 
century;  they  nan  pass  their  lives  in  a  mental  splendor 
which  no  millions  of  wealth  can  ever  purchase.  There 
is  no  way  to  rob  them  of  the  radiant  glory  of  their 
assurance. 

On  the  last  page  of  The  Goslings  is  a  truth  more 
precious  than  any  I  can  set  forth  from  my  own  poor 
stores  of  experience.  Sinclair  has  been  speaking  of 
“the  future  world  of  cooperation  and  brotherhood” 
and  has  said  that  all  the  workers  lack  for  realizing 
it  is  “ripened  understanding  and  vision  of  the  better 
life.” 

Twenty  years  ago  I  had  the  beautiful  fond  idea 
that  the  intellectuals  would  furnish  that  new  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Twenty  years  of  watching  the  brain-workers 
climb  out  upon  the  faces  of  the  poor  have  brought  me 
to  realize  that  the  workers  must  save  themselves ;  they 
must  supply  the  idealism,  the  moral  power. 

How  blessed  is  the  life  of  a  man  who,  after  once  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  fond  mistake,  can  now  see  clearly  that  the 
intellectuals  will  never  provide  a  new  mind  for  the 
human  race. 

This  man  Sinclair  is  superb ;  he  is  perfectly  assured 
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that  the  workers  will  supply  a  new  psychology.  You 
know  that  the  test  of  perfection  and  beauty  in  the 
organic  realms  is  being  adapted  to  an  environment. 
Sinclair  is  perfectly  adapted  to  his  environment,  to 
the  realm  of  “thinking”  in  which  we  dwell. 

When  I  consider  how  ill-adapted  I  am  to  that  en¬ 
vironment,  I  wonder  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way  what 
is  wrong  with  me.  Was  I  born  without  certain 
capillaries  that,  in  a  normal  brain,  feed  the  area  of 
the  convolutions  where  generous  feelings  about  socie¬ 
ty  are  bred?  It  seems  so.  Some  of  the  most  high- 
powered  reasoners  I  know  of  consider  that  there  is  “a 
good  deal  in”  Sinclair’s  recipe  for  reforming  society. 
If  I  can  see  only  vanity  in  it,  I  must  be  defective. 

How  do  you  see  it!  Does  the  social  vacuum  in 
my  brain  correspond  with  the  spiritual  vacuum  in 
Jack  Koshkin’s  brain!  Diagnose  my  way  of  feeling 
about  Sinclair  and  tell  me  in  your  next  what  wrong 
assumption  I  make  at  the  outset. 

I  can  guerss  at  what  it  is.  I  assume  that  if  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  to  improve  society,  I  should  try  to 
look  at  it  as  a  doctor  looks  at  an  X-ray  picture  of  a 
stomach.  He  knows  how  excessively  complicated  the 
digestive  tract  is,  how  little  is  understood  about 
the  different  combinations  of  its  forces  in  different 
individuals.  So  he  is  very  wary,  putting  aside  all 
desire  to  prove  a  theory,  putting  it  aside  as  if  it  were 
so  much  poison.  He  squints  and  peers  and  stretches 
all  his  power  of  attention  to  see  if  he  can  detect  just 
what  is  going  on  in  this  particular  anatomy.  I  should 
suppose  that  was  the  way  for  a  doctor  of  society  to 
work. 

When  I  look  about  me  at  my  fellow-beings,  wThat 
do  I  see!  I  am  so  poor  an  observer  that  I  don’t  trust 
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my  own  eyes — any  more  than  you  do.  I’ll  report 
what  a  trained  observer  sees,  a  man  who  has  written 
a  book  to  explain  Conservatism,  Radicalism,  and 
Scientific  Method  to  college  students,  A.  B.  Wolfe. 
He  is  not  pleading  a  cause,  but  telling  about  the 
social  conditions  today,  so  that  students  may  quit 
screaming  at  conservatives  as  if  they  were  snakes,  and 
may  quit  making  faces  at  radicals  as  if  they  were 
horned  devils.  He  wants  students  to  be  oriented  and  to 
be  free  from  their  superstitions  about  different  modes 
of  theorizing.  I  select  him  because  he  obviously  can 
sympathize  with  the  radicals. 

This  man  sees  just  what  Sinclair  does  in  the 
American  journalism  of  today — that  is,  “The  capital¬ 
ist  press,  which  includes  all  but  a  handful  of  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  three  or  four  weekly  reviews/ ’ 
He  shows  clearly  how  the  interests  of  this  press  make 
it  hostile  to  labor,  how  it  is  gagged  by  advertisers  and 
the  need  of  financial  support,  how  it  is  often  guilty  of 
“downright,  conscious,  and  malicious  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  labor  classes.”  I  suppose  he  and  Sinclair  are 
making  a  true  report  of  a  fact  in  our  social  anatomy. 
It  seems  to  me  an  important  fact. 

Then  Wolfe  sees  something  else  that  I  can  under¬ 
stand  and  that  seems  to  me  a  portentous  truth.  He 
tells  us  what  he  sees : 

Much  of  the  labor  press  is  as  inaccurate  and 
vituperative  with  regard  to  capital  and  employers  as 
the  capitalist  press  is  of  organized  labor  and  social¬ 
ism.  If  the  radicals  had  control  of  the  press,  as  in 
Russia  they  have,  it  can  scarcely  be  open  to  doubt  that 
they  would  pursue  much  the  same  tactics  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  distortion,  propaganda,  censorship,  and 
repression  with  which  the  “kept  press”  [Sinclair’s 
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name  for  it]  of  the  vested  interests  is  charged,  not 
without  good  evidence,  with  pursuing. 

I  should  suppose  that  a  social  doctor  would  want 
to  examine  reports  like  the  following  that  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  newspapers,  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  them  or  whether  they  are  the 
mere  inventions  of  the  kept  press: 

Pittsburgh :  While  the  rescue  work  [i.  e.,  of 

strike-breakers  injured  in  a  fire]  was  going  on,  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  men,  supposed  to  be  strik¬ 
ing  shopmen,  stood  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  building 
and  hurled  stones  at  the  injured  and  the  rescuers. 

Wilkes-Barre :  Violence  reigned  this  afternoon 
for  several  hours  in  the  biennial  convention  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1.  George  Isaacs  was  knocked  to  the  floor 
and  badly  beaten.  Fist-fights  raged.  The  trouble 
was  halted  only  after  a  score  of  city  police  had  been 
summoned  to  the  hall. 

Moscow:  The  devout  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
prayed  for  their  shrine.  Company  after  company  of 
laborers  went  by,  heaping  jeers  upon  them.  .  .  .  Bill 
Haywood  sits  alone  today  in  a  small  room  in  a  soviet 
hotel  contemplating  the  ruins  of  his  ideals,  the  frailty 
of  human  friendships,  and  the  burst  bubble  of  his 
dreams. 

If  Professor  Wolfe  and  the  newspapers  are  even 
partially  right,  they  seem  to  me  to  turn  Sinclair’s 
diagnosis  into  a  dream. 

But  I  must  be  on  a  wrong  track.  I  suppose  the 
whole  trouble  is  that  I  lack  what  Professor  Wolfe 
calls  “creative  intelligence.”  Even  this  careful  man, 
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whose  only  trust  is  in  the  scientific  method,  believes 
that  superior  minds  can  create  schemes  of  reform  that 
will  be  practical.  He  believes  that  he  himself  has  a 
power  which  is  more  wonderful  than  this  one:  he 
can  tell — he  does  tell  in  his  book — that  some  of  the 
constructions  are  unlikely  to  work. 

Why — in  the  name  of  all  that  is  helpful  why — did 
he  not  refer  us  to  some  examples  in  history  of  suc¬ 
cessful  brain-made  devices?  What  is  the  clue  by 
which  he  finds  that  IJpton  Sinclair’s  brain  has  created 
only  a  phantom?  For  surely  Sinclair  has  a  more 
highly  creative  intelligence  than  Wolfe. 

The  only  clue  I  can  follow  is  to  look  with  my  own 
eyes  at  the  persons  about  me.  Most  of  my  life  has 
been  spent  among  poor  people.  I  began  to  earn 
money  on  a  prairie  farm,  working  ten-hour  days  for 
fifty  cents  a  day,  at  a  time  when  Sinclair  was 
earning  that  much  for  one  hour’s  singing  in  J.  P. 
Morgan’s  church.  Also  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
a  good  many  rich  people.  My  eyes  tell  me  that  there 
is  no  particular  difference  between  these  two  classes 
as  to  their  greed  and  cruelty.  I  have  never  seen  that 
wealthy  people  are  more  unfair  or  grasping  than 
poor  ones.  If  this  is  a  fact,  then  Sinclair’s  recipe  is 
a  hallucination.  What  statistics  are  there  to  show 
that  my  eyes  are  all  askew?  Or  is  my  emphasis  on 
this  question  just  my  kind  of  thobbing?  Tell  me  how 
it  seems  to  you. 


CHAPTER  Y 


EVERYBODY  THINKS 

World-mending  has  become  a  recognized  occupation  for  our  finest 
intellects.  This  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  these  times. — L.  P.  Jacks. 

I  know  an  irascible  schoolmaster  whose  mind  was 
almost  destroyed  by  having  to  hear  his  boys  con¬ 
tinually  say,  “I  thought ” — thus: 

I  thought  you  said  the  lesson  ended  on  page  217. 

I  thought  today  was  Thursday. 

I  think  Macbeth  was  superstitious. 

I  think  the  climate  is  changing. 

He  almost  never  met  any  boy  who  was  curious  about 
the  climate  or  curious  to  find  out  what  ‘ 4  super¬ 
stitious”  means.  The  boys  never  wanted  to  observe 
what  actually  was  the  case,  but  always  instinctively 
preferred  to  * ‘ think”  what  was.  He  finally  came  to 
believe  that  this  sort  of  thinking  vitiated  mental  life, 
and  he  used  to  yell  at  students,  “ Don’t  think,  don’t 
think.  Try  to  notice.” 

The  more  I  observe  people’s  mental  processes,  the 
more  I  see  that  the  schoolmaster  was  right.  We  are 
bom  with  a  love  of  what  goes  on  inside  our  craniums, 
and  almost  without  any  interest  in  the  world  outside 
us.  There  is  something  romantic,  and  something 
flattering  to  us,  in  producing  pretty  things  from  our 
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skulls.  To  have  to  notice  what  is  in  the  material 
world  about  us  is  a  kind  of  degradation. 

I  suspect,  though  you  may  never  credit  it,  that  we 
trust  our  “thinking”  because  we  are  deceived  by  a 
definition  of  the  verb.  If  you  look  in  the  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary,  you  will  see  that  the  first  three  definitions  are 
these:  to  judge,  to  form  a  mental  image  of,  to  grasp 
intellectually.  Those  are  splendid  activities,  indicat¬ 
ing  flattering  powers  of  the  mind.  But  open  the 
Oxford .  The  first  definition  states  bluntly  the  vital 
truth  which  I  am  talking  about  in  this  letter  :  to  have 
in  the  mind  as  a  notion. 

That  is  what  the  boys  did  when  they  “thought” — 
they  simply  lnad  in  their  minds,  without  any  intellec¬ 
tual  endeavor,  a  notion.  That  is  why  the  teacher  came 
to  dread  the  very  sound  of  “think” — it  meant  a  sleepy 
tolerance  of  any  notion  that  happened  to  lodge  in  an 
inactive  brain.  It  meant  the  opposite  of  everything 
that  a  school  ought  to  encourage. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  all  assume  the  pleasant 
intellectual  definition  of  think,  but  actually  do  no 
more  than  to  retain  notions.  It  is  that  unflattering 
sense  that  I  use  today.  If  you  showed  the  rest  of  this 
letter  to  a  friend,  without  the  definition,  he  would  be 
mystified  and  would  judge  that  I  am  strangely  wrong¬ 
headed.  But  if  he  knew  what  “think”  really  denotes 
for  most  of  the  human  race  most  of  the  time,  he  would 
have  no  quarrel  with  me. 

And  he  would  be  interested  in  the  Oxford’ s  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  other  two  words  that  are  commonly  used 
with  think: 

opinion,  what  one  thinks 
believe,  to  have  an  opinion 
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Of  course  there  are  other  definitions  which  describe 
honorable  processes,  but  the  ones  I  have  typed  for  you 
admit  the  truth  that  we  all  need:  our  mind  likes  to 
harbor  a  comfortable  notion;  this  notion  becomes  a 
firm  opinion  and  a  passionate  belief. 

I  have  met  ten  thousand  instances  of  how  unwilling 
we  all  are  to  apply  our  intellects  to  the  formation  of 
valid  mental  images  of  the  world  that  is  outside  our 
minds.  One  of  them  was  the  young  man  who  remarked, 
“A  guy  could  break  down  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  with  a 
violin. ’  ’ 

“Is  it  possible !”  I  exclaimed.  “How  do  you 
know  1 ’ 9 

He  surveyed  me  pityingly,  much  puzzled.  “Why, 
that’s  what  I’ve  read.” 

“Where  did  you  read  it?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  remember  just  where.  I  think  it’s 
in  plenty  of  books.  Most  everybody  knows  about  it, 
I  guess.” 

When  I  replied  that  indeed  everybody  does  know 
about  it,  but  that  I  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
it,  he  pitied  me.  I  appeared  such  a  weak-minded 
person.  He  was,  you  see,  a  bright  boy  who  stood 
well  in  his  studies,  came  from  an  intellectual  home, 
read  a  good  deal,  had  traveled  a  lot — was  a  rather 
superior  sort.  When  I  pushed  him  further  for  in¬ 
formation  about  this  enthralling  bit  of  physics,  he 
could  hardly  remain  polite.  “I  don’t  know  just  how 
the  violin  would  be  worked,  but  the  man  would  get 
into  the  rhythm  of  the  bridge  and  start  it  vibrating  a 
little  and  keep  adding  gradually  to  the  vibration  and 
keep  on  and  on  till  finally  he  got  it  swinging  so  hard 
that  it  would  burst.” 

In  the  face  of  such  a  detailed  description  I  was 
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mute  for  a  while.  There  passed  in  review  before  me 
a  procession  of  thousands  of  generations  of  human 
and  prehuman  beings  who  always  did  what  this  boy 
was  doing — make  pictures  in  their  brains  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  pictures  were  realities.  Would 
God  that  some  genius  could  make  vivid  to  us  how  our 
brains  have  always  done  that,  how  we  are  as  busy 
with  the  process  nowadays  as  ever  the  savages  were. 

It  doesn’t  need  any  genius  to  show  that  men  in  the 
past  have  done  so.  This  boy  who  made  the  bridge- 
busting  picture  thinks  that  all  previous  ages  have 
been  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  their 
brain-pictures  like  so  many  infants.  What  he  will 
never  know  is  that  we  are  just  as  credulous  now  as 
ever.  That  is  where  genius  will  have  its  work  cut 
out  for  it.  Genius  will  know  how  to  picture  a  myth¬ 
making  process  that  is  unbroken,  that  goes  on  in  our 
universities  as  prolifically  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  at  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory,  or  back  in  the  stone  ages,  or  way  back  of  any 
record. 

If  I  had  to  make  the  fact  stand  out  for  a  class  of 
college  seniors,  I  could  only  attempt  a  program  like 
this:  “You  think  that  the  intellectual  world  wTas 
superstitious  in  500  A.  D.  Let’s  start  with  that. 
Was  it  less  superstitious  in  1100?  In  1600?”  Of 
course  they  would  have  to  agree  that  the  human  mind 
kept  right  on  acting  in  the  same  childish  way  till  about 
1700.  Then  I  should  inquire  what  access  of  brain¬ 
power  came  into  the  world  so  suddenly.  About  that 
time  I  should  discover  that  not  one  of  the  seniors 
knew  what  a  “superstition”  is,  or  knew  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  brain-power  and  mere  information. 
Then  the  fight  would  be  on.  And  after  a  year  of 
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ragging  with  them  we  should  all  he  just  where  we 
started.  Pm  not  a  genius. 

The  way  we  all  believe  pictures  appals  me.  I  am 
sure  that  you  and  I  don’t  begin  to  conceive  the  power 
of  mere  pictures  on  our  minds.  We  think  of  the 
power  as  affecting  only  childish  minds,  or  feeble  or 
savage  minds.  I  remember  the  case  that  you  once 
referred  me  to — of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl, 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  asked,  “If  you  can  buy  a 
barrel  of  cider  for  four  dollars,  how  much  can  you 
buy  for  one  dollar?”  She  replied,  “I  can  not  give 
much  for  cider,  because  it  is  very  sour.”  Her  teacher 
had  to  struggle  to  realize  that  Laura  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  mere  supposition  of  a  mere 
arithmetic  problem  and  the  actual  situation  of  having 
to  spend  actual  money  for  actual  sour  cider.  To  have 
a  vivid  picture  in  the  mind,  and  to  be  coldly  analytical 
about  it,  and  to  realize  that  it  is  only  a  picture,  is  a 
mental  feat  that  requires  long  discipline.  Tylor  uses 
the  story  aptly  in  a  learned  chapter  to  show  the  state 
of  mind  of  primitive  philosophers — “the  extreme 
difficulty  such  men  have  in  comprehending  the  un¬ 
reality  of  any  story.” 

Don’t  misunderstand  me  about  Laura — she  acted 
sensibly,  for  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cider  pic¬ 
ture.  She  was  familiar  with  thousands  of  pictures  of 
the  objective  world  which  the  teacher  had  put  before 
her,  and  all  of  them  checked  with  her  experience. 
They  proved  to  be  representations  of  things  that  ex¬ 
ist  outside  of  everybody’s  mind.  Laura  could  test 
them.  Naturally,  then,  she  supposed  that  the  barrel 
of  apple-juice  was  another  of  these  many  realities. 
Long  schooling  was  necessary  before  she  could  under¬ 
stand  that  the  teacher  made  two  opposite  hinds  of  picr 
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tures — one  representing  facts,  another  representing' 
only  brain-stuff  images.  And  the  teacher  had  to  school 
herself  and  learn  to  label  the  pictures: 

“This  is  the  way  things  are” 

or 

“Let’s  play  that  things  were” 

I  wish  I  had  the  skill  to  show  how  profound  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  difference  is.  It  seems  babyish.  But  I  wor¬ 
ried  a  long  while  before  I  saw  the  point  of  it.  Perhaps 
I  don’t  yet  see  correctly.  I  suspect  that  there  are  able 
reasoners  today  who  fail  to  perceive  the  distinction. 
It  is  so  important  that  some  time  a  clever  writer  is 
going  to  make  a  book  about  it  and  do  us  a  great  service. 
So  excuse  me  if  I  make  two  more  paragraphs  on  the 
subject. 

Did  you  notice  in  previous  letters  that  “picture” 
had  two  meanings?  I  pitied  the  savages  for  be¬ 
lieving  in  pictures ;  yet  I  have  said  that  all  my  letters 
are  merely  efforts  to  picture  things  the  way  I  see  them, 
and  I  have  intimated  that  all  science  is  merely  an 
effort  to  get  a  picture  of  what  the  objective  world  is 
like.  Which  kind  of  image  is  which?  Discriminating 
between  them  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  intellect.  There 
are  transcendentalists  who  exclaim,  “The  mental 
images  of  electrons  are  the  same  sort  of  stuff,  ulti¬ 
mately,  as  Laura  Bridgman’s  cider.”  Maybe  so.  I 
will  not  enter  a  debate  on  such  a  subject.  But  I  will 
state  the  difference  as  it  seems  to  me  as  I  am  going 
to  use  it  in  talking  with  you. 

The  physicist — even  when  he  goes  out  into  realms 
of  thought  where  time  is  a  fourth  dimension — is  crit¬ 
ically  and  skeptically  following  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  into  an  objective  universe;  he  is  trving  to  rep- 
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resent  what  seems  to  be  out  there  beyond  his  mind,  and 
not  to  allow  his  mind  to  invent  anything.  But  Laura 
had  not  even  learned  that  there  were  these  two  ways 
of  making  pictures.  I  think  some  philosophers  have 
not  learned  it.  An  invention  of  the  mind,  a  fiction, 
sometimes  seems  as  impressive  to  them  as  a  stern 
effort  of  science  to  represent  what  is  outside  of  the 
mind.  The  boy  who  accepted  the  violin  myth  had  no 
conception  of  the  difference. 

Yet  this  victim  of  violinitis  felt  contempt  for  the 
lack  of  mentality  in  Laura  and  the  savages.  Try  to 
show  him  that  he  is  in  their  class  by  believing  in  a  fairy 
story  about  vibrations,  and  he  will  be  as  puzzled  as 
they.  Take  the  next  step  up ;  try  to  show  a  philosopher 
that  his  4 ‘ dead  matter”  is  a  story,  made  up  by  people 
who  had  never  heard  of  electrons  or  protoplasm,  and 
he  will  be  as  infantile  as  a  savage.  He  is  trusting  to  a 
picture  as  surely  as  the  boy  or  Laura. 

I’m  not  implying  that  you  and  I  can  escape  his 
weakness  and  look  down  on  him  from  our  height  of 
clear  vision.  I  only  mean  that  we  can  learn  to  be 
more  humble  than  he  is  and  to  poke  fun  at  ourselves 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  showing  each  other  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  obsess  us. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  most  highly  cultured 
fraction  of  the  race  learned  to  distinguish  between 
“ story”  and  “hi-story.”  The  sternest  and  most 
artificial  discipline  is  required  to  teach  a  normal 
human  being  that  a  statement  is  not  history  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  printed  in  some  pretentious  book.  “The 
hardest  job  I  have  to  do  with  these  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,”  says  a  university  professor,  “is  to  break 
down  their  superstition  about  the  reliability  of 
books.”  The  critical  process  of  questioning  a  source 
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is  all  but  unattainable  even  by  the  best-trained  minds. 
To  be  skeptical  about  what  is  vividly  presented  in 
print  is  an  abnormal  ability. 

You  may  always  test  that  statement  in  a  crowd 
of  boys  if  you  can  establish  any  standing  with  them 
for  being  a  knowing  fellow.  Tell  them  with  impres¬ 
sive  exclamations  and  the  proper  motions  that  seven¬ 
fingered  Mudge  can  pitch  a  ball  that  curves  two  ways, 
and  they  will  never  inquire  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  mental  picture  you  draw  for  them.  But  if  one  of 
them  tells  you  the  story,  and  if  you  doubt  him,  he 
will  think  you  a  tiresome  person.  Give  him  the  bril¬ 
liant  picture  of  how  Upton  Sinclair  is  going  to  make 
all  men  cooperate  in  a  society  where  there  is  to  be  no 
cruelty,  and  they  will  never  doubt.  But  if  one  of 
them  tells  you  a  recipe  for  transmuting  society,  and 
if  you  show  skepticism  about  the  process,  he  will 
think  you  dull. 

It  was  just  so  with  the  boy  who  rehearsed  the 
violin  myth.  He  dreaded  my  lack  of  insight  and 
imagination.  To  him  the  picture  was  easily  realiz¬ 
able — there  stood  a  man  drawing  a  bow  over  the 
strings,  and  the  bridge  began  to  waver  and  each  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  made  to  waver  a  little  more,  and  pretty 
soon  it  was  swaying  like  a  cradle  on  a  tree-top,  and 
there  you  were.  He  could  feel  no  interest  in  hiring  a 
man  to  try  the  experiment.  And  if  the  man  was  hired 
and  failed,  the  boy  would  still  have  a  mental  image  as 
bright  as  ever  of  the  man  who  succeeded. 

Our  minds  hate  everything  that  is  negative,  empty, 
destructive  of  bright  images.  We  choose  pictures  of 
action  and  achievement. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  gullibility  of  the 
race  was  well  described  by  Thomas  Burnet : 
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The  Generality  of  People  have  not  curiosity 
enough  to  raise  a  Question  concerning  Mountains. 
You  may  tell  them  that  Mountains  grow  out  of  the 
Earth  like  Fuzz-balls,  or  that  there  are  Monsters 
under  Ground  that  throw  up  Mountains  as  Moles  do 
Mole-hills;  they  will  raise  scarce  one  objection  against 
your  Doctrine.  Tell  them  that  the  Earth  is  a  great 
Animal  and  these  are  Wens  that  grow  upon  its  Body; 
this  would  pass  current  for  Philosophy,  so  much  is  the 
World  drown’d  in  Stupidity  and  sensual  Pleasures, 
and  so  little  inquisitive  into  the  Works  of  God  and 
Nature. 

Burnet’s  book,  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth , 
stirs  my  imagination  more  than  all  the  chronicles  of 
Armadas  and  Crusades.  On  my  desk  lie  the  two  old, 
brown,  mended  volumes  from  the  Yale  library,  print¬ 
ed  in  1726.  Lend  me  your  mind  a  few  minutes  while 
I  tell  about  the  first  one  of  them.  I’ll  try  not  to  let 
my  excitement  run  away  with  me. 

Thomas  Burnet  had  been  senior  proctor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1681  he  published  in 
Latin  his  long  and  elaborate  account  of  the  two  stages 
of  the  earth’s  life— -the  paradise  before  the  Deluge, 
the  ruin  since  the  Deluge.  He  was  a  vivid  painter  of 
pictures.  So  authoritative  and  compelling  was  his 
masterly  work  that  Addison  gladly  agreed  to  write  a 
Latin  ode  to  preface  it,  which  he  addressed  “ad 
Insignissimum  Virum  The  book  was  hailed  with 
reverent  interest,  was  lauded  by  most  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  day,  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  remained  influential  for  a  century.  So 
important  was  it  considered  for  general  culture  that 
the  author  was  induced  to  publish  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  in  1689.  This  volume  that  I  have  contains  six- 
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teen  signatures  of  Yale  students,  who  appear  to  have 
had  no  scruples  against  filling  blank  spaces  with  pen 
flourishes  that  tell  their  names  and  the  dates  when 
they  perlegoed  Jiunc  lib  rum ,  Apparently  it  was  popu¬ 
lar  after  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755 — and  no  won¬ 
der,  for  it  was  probably  the  only  treatise  on  geology 
that  they  had  access  to. 

The  author  is  a  charming  gentleman  who  has  a 
real  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  He  does  not  thunder 
his  conclusions  as  the  only  possible  ones,  but  tells  us 
urbanely  that  they  ought  to  stand  until  better  ones 
are  proposed.  He  is  all  for  skepticism;  at  times  he 
seems  positively  materialistic,  as  when  he  says,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  source  of  the  water  for  the  flood,  4  4  Seven 
or  eight  Oceans  of  Water,  with  the  Earth  wrapt  up 
in  the  middle  of  them — how  did  it  ever  get  quit  of 
them?”  He  speaks  like  a  scornful  geologist  when  he 
replies  to  the  theory  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was 
made  by  earthquakes:  “  ’Tis  true,  some  Isthmus's 
have  been  thrown  down  by  Earthquakes,  and  some 
Lakes  have  been  made  in  that  manner,  but  what’s  this 
to  a  Ditch  nine  thousand  Miles  broad?  When  were 
these  great  Earthquakes  that  did  such  great  Execu¬ 
tion  upon  the  Body  of  the  Earth?” 

Burnet  was  strikingly  modern  in  his  objection  to 
basing  arguments  about  nature  on  theology:  “We 
must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  derogate  from  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  God  by  ascribing  all  Things  promiscuously 
to  his  immediate  action.”  He  pleads  that  readers 
should  not  be  swayed  by  “the  Uneasiness  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  new  set  of  thoughts.”  He  is  the  complete 
modernist  when  he  warns  us  of  the  folly  of  relying 
too  far  on  scripture  for  an  explanation  of  nature: 
“Interpreters  of  Texts  that  concern  natural  Things 
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commonly  bring  them  down  to  their  own  Philosophy 
and  Notions/ ’  He  says  that  St.  Augustine  damaged 
the  cause  of  true  religion  by  arguing  that  the  world 
is  flat,  since  it  is  now  apparent  to  our  eyes  that  it  is 
round.  “  ’Tis  a  dangerous  thing  to  engage  the 
Authority  of  Scripture  in  Disputes  about  the  Natural 
World  in  Opposition  to  Reason/  ’  What  could  be 
better  than  this  statement  of  the  whole  case  against 
those  who  fear  that  science  may  destroy  religion! 
“To  be  alarm’d  for  every  new  Theory  that  is  pro¬ 
posed,  as  if  all  Religion  was  falling  about  our  Ears, 
is  to  make  the  World  suspect  that  we  are  very  ill 
assur’d  of  the  Foundation  it  stands  upon.” 

And  just  as  he  is  modern  and  sane  about  religious 
fears,  so  he  is  wary  of  philosophy  generally:  “And 
we  are  too  subject  indeed  to  that  Fault  of  Credulity 
in  the  Matter  of  Philosophizing.”  I  assure  you  that 
if  you  cared  to  spend  some  hours  with  this  Sacred 
Theory  you  would  find  its  author  as  well  poised  and 
scientific  in  his  ambition  for  straight  thinking  as  you 
or  I  can  be. 

The  enemies  of  his  book  were  the  fundamentalists 
of  the  day.  One  of  these,  an  undergraduate,  scribbled 
on  a  blank  page  a  doggerel  stanza  against  the  author. 
And  this  was  approved  by  some  older  reader,  who 
emulated  him  with  ten  heroic  couplets,  concluding 
with  this  triplet : 

Each  one  may  judge  as  Reason  most  inclines, 

But  I’ll  seek  Truth  amongst  the  sacred  Lines, 

Not  heeding  Whims  of  Men,  tho  called  Divines. 

The  English  scholars  who  wrote  books  against  his 
theory  had  been  angered  by  his  rationalism  and  lack 
of  respect  for  divine  revelation. 
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Not  thrilling,  is  it?  Such  controversy  is  the  dullest 
commonplace  in  history.  My  interest  is  in  what  this 
man,  this  rationalist,  thought  about  the  earth  on 
which  he  lived.  He  relied  on  “thinking”  as  surely 
as  any  schoolboy.  He  was  as  much  in  the  power  of 
mental  pictures  as  Laura  Bridgman  or  a  savage. 

And  why  do  I  keep  classing  savages  with  children? 
I  know  better.  Now  I  see  that  you  are  canny  when 
you  say,  “Tell  me  the  same  old  things  over  again. 
I  don’t  know  them  yet.  No  man  can  realize  them  until 
he  has  them  dinned  into  him.  And  then  rammed  down 
him.  And  then  tamped  in  with  a  crowbar.”  I  tell 
you  at  length  how  the  savage  mind  is  as  good  as  ours, 
and  I  quote  Tylor  and  Frazer.  Then  I  forget. 

Now  for  Burnet  again. 

He  knew  by  a  process  of  reason  that  the  world’s 
birthday  was  exactly  5,639  years  before  his  own.  He 
knew  by  reason  that  the  flood  began  just  3,983  years 
before  he  was  born.  His  liberal  intellect  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  logic  that  previous  to  the  flood  the  earth 
was  a  paradise,  without  any  inequality  of  seasons, 
that  its  surface  was  “very  different  in  Form  and 
Fabric  from  the  present  Earth;  there  was  no  Sea 
there,  no  Mountains,  nor  Bocks,  nor  broken  Caves; 
’twas  all  one  continued  and  regular  mass,  smooth, 
simple  and  compleat,  as  the  first  Works  of  Nature 
use  to  be.” 

Bo  you  know  the  last  line  of  Brooke’s  poem  about 
the  theology  of  fishes?  They  know  that  in  heaven 
there  shall  be  immortal  grubs  and  immortal  flies,  and 
then 

There  shall  be  no  more  land,  say  fish. 

Popular  taste  among  fish  abhors  land.  Popular 
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taste  among  mortals  in  1700  abhorred  all  irregular¬ 
ity,  such  as  Shakespeare’s  art  or  jagged  mountains. 
Paradise  seems  to  conform  to  taste.  Reason  tells  us 
what  Paradise  must  of  necessity  be,  what  divine 
workmanship  “uses”  to  be. 

Burnet  knew  what  was  the  general  truth  about 
the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  planets  when  they 
are  first  created.  He  perceived  by  the  light  of  reason 
that  each  was  at  first  a  paradise,  and  later  became  the 
same  horrid  mass  of  ruins  that  our  earth  now  is. 

Reason  carried  him — this  careful  and  skeptical 
man — much  further.  By  careful  use  of  his  intellect 
he  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Addison  and  the 
King  and  most  intellectuals  that  the  original  world 
was  like  an  egg,  whose  yolk  was  a  central  fire  and 
under  whose  crust  was  a  great  body  of  water;  also 
that  “the  Inside  of  the  Earth  is  hollow  and  broken  in 
many  Places,  as  we  have  both  the  Testimony  of  Sense 
and  of  easy  Observation  to  prove”;  and  that  in  the 
continual  dryness  of  the  summer  of  paradise  the  sur¬ 
face  would  crack,  “and  the  Cracks  would  be  wider 
and  pierce  deeper  into  the  Substance  of  it.” 

Now  for  the  picture  of  the  Deluge: 

We  may  compare  the  Globe  to  an  hollow  Sphere 
with  Water  in  it,  which  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  of  the 
Sun  rarefies  and  turns  into  Vapours  and  Wind.  Now 
when  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  had  pierced  thro’  the 
Shell  and  reach’d  the  Waters,  it  began  to  rarefy 
them.  And  finding  themselves  pent  in  by  the  exterior 
Earth,  they  press’d  with  violence  against  that  Arch, 
to  make  it  yield  and  give  way  to  their  Dilatation.  And 
the  Resemblance  of  the  Earth  to  an  Egg  holds;  for 
when  it  heats  before  the  fire,  the  Moisture  and  Air 
within  being  rarefied,  makes  it  often  burst  the  Shell. 
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The  Heat  of  the  Sun  also  weaken’d  more  and  more 
the  Arch  of  the  Earth,  sucking  out  the  Moisture  that 
was  the  Cement  of  its  parts,  chapping  it  in  sundry 
Places.  And  at  length,  when  the  appointed  time  was 
come,  that  All- wise  Providence  had  design’d  for  the 
Punishment  of  a  sinful  World,  the  whole  Fabrick 
brake,  and  the  Frame  of  the  Earth  was  torn  in  Pieces, 
as  by  an  Earthquake;  and  those  great  Portions,  or 
Fragments,  into  which  it  was  divided,  fell  down  into 
the  Abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and  some  in  an¬ 
other.  .  .  .  And  the  Parts  that  stood  above  the 
Waters  are  the  Mountains  and  Precipices  that  we  see 
and  admire  today. 

Thus  far,  Doctor  Burnet  insists,  his  explication  is 
more  than  an  idea;  “it  is  a  true  Piece  of  natural  His¬ 
tory.”  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  conjecture,  but  it  is  based 
on  reason;  and  he  has  no  other  design  than  to  find 
out  the  truth.  The  only  flaw  that  the  best  thinkers 
of  the  day  could  find  with  it  was  that  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  it  was  atheistical. 

Oh,  of  course,  I  should  confess  that  there  were  a 
few  thinkers  of  that  time  who  would  have  considered 
Burnet’s  “true  Piece”  absurd.  There  were  four  or 
five  students  of  the  earth’s  crust  who  would  have  said 
that  he  was  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  a  mud-pie.  But 
no  intellectuals  would  have  paid  any  attention  to  those 
lowly  pioneers  of  geology,  men  who  had  no  creative 
intellect,  no  reach  and  facility  of  mind. 

Burnet’s  intellect  created  the  following  history: 

The  Heavens  began  to  melt,  and  the  Rains  to  fall. 
And  I  do  not  know  but  those  Rains  might  provi¬ 
dentially  contribute  to  the  disruption  of  the  Abyss, 
by  softening  and  weakening  the  Arch  of  the 
Earth.  .  .  .  And  it  may  be  in  that  struggle  that  the 
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Boors  and  Bars  were  broke  and  the  great  Abyss 
gushed  out,  as  out  of  a  Womb.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Flood 
came  to  its  height;  the  Deluge  was  in  its  Fury  and 
Extremity;  the  Earth  was  broken  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  Abyss,  whose  raging  Waters  rise  higher  than 
the  Mountains,  and  fill’d  the  Air  with  broken  Waves, 
and  with  an  universal  Mist,  and  with  thick  Dark¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  No  sea  was  ever  so  tumultuous  as  this,  nor 
is  there  anything  in  present  Nature  to  be  compar’d 
with  the  Disorder  of  those  Waters.  The  Ark  was 
really  carried  to  the  Tops  of  the  highest  Mountains, 
and  into  the  Places  of  the  Clouds,  and  thrown  down 
again  into  the  deepest  Gulphs.  ...  We  have  now 
finished  our  Account  of  Noah’s  Flood;  and  I  have  not 
wittingly  omitted  or  conceal’d  any  Difficulty  that  oc- 
curr’d  to  me,  either  from  the  History  or  from  Ab¬ 
stract  Reason ;  our  Theory,  so  far  as  I  know,  hath  the 
Consent  and  Authority  of  both.  .  .  .  This  Theory,  by 
explaining  the  Deluge  in  a  natural  Way,  or  by  natural 
Causes,  does  not  detract  from  the  Power  of  God,  by 
which  that  great  Judgment  was  brought  upon  the 
World. 

And  where  did  this  “Abyss”  come  from — this  hol¬ 
low  that  is  essential  for  the  whole  Sacred  Theory? 
Why,  everybody  knew  about  that.  It  was  in  all  the 
books.  It  was  the  Tehom-Babba  of  Moses.  It  was 
in  many  Greek  books.  Everybody  knew  that  to  start 
with,  just  as  the  boy  knew  about  fiddling  down  a 
bridge.  It  was  patent  to  all  generous,  spiritual  minds. 

I  have  offered  you  a  product  of  the  best  thinking 
the  world  could  produce  only  two  hundred  years  ago, 
which  was  still  acceptable  to  the  professors  of  your 
university  a  century  ago — yes,  probably  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  based  on  pictures,  mental  pictures,  which 
were  interpreted  as  literally  as  the  arithmetic  prob- 
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lem  about  cider.  Moses  painted  the  first  one,  and  he 
was  merely  copying  from  a  copy  of  a  copy  of  some 
first  picture  that  some  teacher  drew  from  imagina¬ 
tion,  perhaps  with  no  more  purpose  than  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson  graphically:  “The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened.’ ’  After  him  St.  Peter  wrote:  “The  world 
that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished.  ’  ’ 
And  the  Reverend  Doctor  Proctor  Burnet  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  made  a  vast  pile  of  scholarly  thinking  by  going 
into  his  own  mind  and  meditating  there  upon  what  St. 
Peter  meant  by  “the  world  that  perished.”  Reason 
showed  plainly  that  there  must  have  been  two  worlds. 
Hence  arose  the  Sacred  Theory. 

You  have  to  work  hard  to  take  it  seriously.  Few 
modern  Sunday-school  superintendents  could  take  it 
seriously;  it  is  so  obviously  a  heap  of  mistaken  as¬ 
sumptions.  Even  in  Tennessee — until  the  Britannica 
is  forbidden  by  law — children  may  read  that  for  cen- 
iuries  before  the  date  of  Burnet’s  flood  there  were 
professional  astronomers  in  China  and  Chaldea  who 
were  making  accurate  observations  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars.  The  Abyss  is  no  more  a  part  of  earth  his¬ 
tory  than  a  fallen  cake  in  an  oven  would  be.  All  Bur¬ 
net ’s  decades  of  brain-work  were  concerned  with  the 
merest  grotesque  picture  of  a  plaything  world. 

Are  you  thanking  God  that  now  we  have  learned 
better  and  are  free  from  such  mental  vagaries!  In 
every  university  today  there  are  reverend  professors 
who  seem  to  some  science  professors  just  as  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  mud-pies  of  fancy  as  ever  Burnet  was. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  not  making  the 
same  mistakes.  They  are  supposed  by  their  col¬ 
leagues  to  be  making  the  same  kind  of  mistake. 
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Consider  the  reasoning  about  politics  and  religion 
and  psychology  and  war  and  society  that  goes  on  to¬ 
day.  Consider  your  Professor  Woodell.  Possibly 
his  assumption  of  the  ease  of  reforming  society  is 
more  grotesque  than  the  assumption  of  a  crust  that 
fell  into  an  abyss.  It  seems  a  poorer  guess  to  many 
shrewd  and  experienced  men. 

Perhaps  my  faith  in  them  is  merely  my  style  of 
4  ‘  thinking.  ’  ’  Probably  a  few  books  of  their  sort  that 
I  have  been  reading  recently  have  filled  my  mind  with 
a  picture  of  a  case-hardened  society  that  can  not  be 
altered  by  our  easy  devices.  How  can  I,  or  any  man, 
tell  what  delusion  is  the  foundation  of  the  creations  of 
his  intellect! 

I  have  only  one  slight  hope  that  I  am  better  off 
mentally  than  Thomas  Burnet:  perhaps  I  try  harder 
than  he  did  to  distrust  my  “thinking.” 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Men  are  tormented  by  the  ideas  they  have  concerning  things,  and 
not  by  the  things  themselves . — Montaigne, 


Probably  a  philosopher  could  show  that  Montaigne 
was  all  tangled  up  when  he  distinguished  between 
ideas  and  the  things  themselves,  but  he  speaks  in  terms 
that  we  all  understand  and  live  by.  He  assumes  that 
the  ideas  in  our  whirling  minds  are  entirely  different 
from  the  things  outside  of  our  minds.  The  whole 
business  of  science  is  to  try  to  make  our  ideas  depend 
upon  and  correspond  to  the  things. 

This  is  an  impossible  task.  We  shall  never  know 
fully  about  the  4 ‘ things’ 9  that  we  study;  presumably 
we  never  can  know  anything  about  them.  But  we  seem 

to  have  made  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  forces 

* 

of  nature;  we  seem  to  have  some  slight  control  over 
them.  And  we  are  ambitious  for  more.  We  are  in¬ 
quisitively  searching  for  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  “knowledge”  of  the  universe.  We  gaily  assume 
that  the  knowledge  is  useful,  though  it  may  prove 
deadly.  The  pursuit  of  it  is  named  science. 

The  method  by  which  science  seeks  for  knowledge 
is  commonly  called  “observation,”  a  name  which  I 
think  would  never  deceive  you  and  me.  It  means  the 
operation  that  I  have  referred  to  in  such  terms  as 
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attending  to  the  objective  universe 
making  valid  mental  pictures  of  the  world 
peering  and  squinting  into  things 
my  eyes  tell  me 

I  doubt  whether  you  and  I  are  deceived  in  any  way  if 
we  use  “observation”  to  include  all  the  wavs  in  which 
we  try  to  learn  about  the  world. 

But  the  other  day  I  offended  a  philosopher  by  this 
use  of  the  word.  “Observation  is  nothing!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  He  was  really  indignant.  “  Why,  a  crow  is 
often  a  better  observer  than  a  man.  The  actual 
amount  of  observation  in  a  long  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  is  very  slight.  Most  of  the  scientist’s  process  is 
reasoning.  He  has  first  to  assemble  all  that  is  known 
about  the  subject,  then  to  analyze  and  classify  it,  then 
to  find  by  his  reason  what  way  to  go  next,  then 
to  devise  by  his  reason  what  questions  to  ask  himself, 
what  preliminary  guess  shall  guide  him,  what  sort  of 
experiment  to  make,  how  to  check  up  the  steps  of  this, 
how  to  verify  the  result,  how  to  interpret  the  result. 
Observation  is  almost  nothing  in  a  scientist’s  life.” 

This  was  no  news  to  me,  but  it  did  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing  in  a  new  way  about  my  constant  emphasis  on 
“see”  and  “observe.”  Ho  you  mind  if  I  use  the  words 
to  mean  acting  as  a  scientist  does  when  he  investi¬ 
gates?  This  will  not  be  careless.  The  philosopher’s 
objection  was  founded  partly  on  the  phase  of  science 
that  he  thinks  most  about,  the  extremely  refined  re¬ 
searches  in  modern  laboratories.  Much  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  science  is  largely  observation, 
and  the  power  to  observe  accurately  is  cardinal  in  all.* 

It  may  not  be  fair  or  useful  to  ridicule  reason  as  I 

*See  “Studio  Lecture’ ’  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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have  done.  We  all  honor  reason.  Perhaps  these  let¬ 
ters  of  mine  are  efforts  to  reason.  But  the  word  is  as 
rich  a  source  of  self-deception  as  “think”  is.  The 
angry  schoolmaster  would  have  benefited  his  pupils  by 
shouting,  “Don’t  reason.  Try  to  observe.” 

The  philosopher’s  mention  of  a  crow  amused  me.  I 
want  to  turn  him  into  an  allegory. 

Any  farmer  will  tell  you  that  a  crow  can  think.  If 
you  had  ever  tried,  as  I  have,  to  protect  a  patch  of 
corn  from  him,  you  would  say  that  the  farmers  are 
right.  A  crow  can  not  be  fooled  by  a  scare-crow; 
only  imaginative  birds,  with  creative  intellects,  are  so 
deceived.  A  crow  will  strut  a  hundred  yards  in  the 
dead-furrow  at  the  edge  of  a  field  spying  out  the  lay 
of  the  land;  he  will  let  corn  grow  to  some  height  be¬ 
fore  he  destroys  it;  he  is  an  economist.  A  crow  will 
caw  insultingly  at  you  if  you  have  no  gun  in  your 
hand — and  it’s  no  use  to  try  to  make  him  believe  that 
a  stick  is  a  gun.  But  he  will  be  absent  if  you  try  to 
approach  him  with  a  gun  concealed  under  your  coat. 
A  crow  knows  how  to  detect  poison.  A  crow  is  pre- 
ternaturally  wise.  A  flock  of  crows  are  wise  in  their 
cawing ;  it  appears  that  their  noises  are  all  for  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  that  the  purpose  succeeds  to  a  miracle. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if  an 
intellectual  crow  were  born  in  a  flock.  He  would 
surely  despise  the  low  materialism  and  empiricism  of 
his  comrades.  His  mind  would  work  with  higher 
things  than  mere  odors  and  simple  inference  from 
sights  and  sounds.  He  would  reason.  If  I  could  get 
a  transcript  of  one  piece  of  his  philosophy,  I  would 
give  half  my  wealth  for  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  run  like  this :  4 1  Experius  Corvus, 
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when  he  was  old  in  wisdom,  revealed  to  my  grand¬ 
father  that  the  spiritual  essence  of  a  corn-field  is  to 
be  perceived  in  a  Brown  Leaf  that  moulders  under 
the  edge  of  the  Beak  Stone.  I  sought  this  out.  Sun 
after  sun,  for  a  whole  moon,  I  bent  my  mind  to  it.  At 
length  its  message  was  cawed  to  me  out  of  the  lines 
which  run  so  divinely  from  its  rib  to  its  margin.  It 
taught  me  that  eye  and  nose  are  illusions,  that  the 
only  reality  for  noble  minds  is  the  pure  vision  of 
reason.  It  declares  to  us  leaders  of  thought  that 

truth  lies  ‘on  the  other  side - ?  which  can  only  mean 

that  corn-fields  will  reveal  their  noumenal  selves  if 
studied  when  I  lie  on  my  back.  Taking  this  posture 
of  nobility,  I  saw  a  new  earth  and  gained  a  new  wis¬ 
dom — to  wit:  corn  is  false  food  unless  approached 
from  the  bottom,  as  the  souls  of  moles  and  gophers 
do.” 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  philosophy  were  expounded 
to  the  flock  they  would  reverence  the  intellect  which 
originated  it.  How  could  they  help  reverencing  it? 
Here  would  be  a  creation,  a  reality  that  stood  right 
out  before  them.  They  could  see  the  picture  of  a 
crow  on  his  back  working  his  way  to  corn  that  had  a 
glorified  vigor  in  it.  In  all  the  lives  of  all  crows  up 
to  that  minute  there  had  never  been  a  mental  picture 
that  was  not  caused  by  things  outside  their  minds; 
how,  then,  could  they  distrust  this  new  picture  ?  They 
would  have  gazed  in  awe,  would  have  believed,  would 
certainly  have  reverenced  the  intellect  that  drew  the 
picture.  Only  the  most  intellectual  crows  would  ac¬ 
tually  have  tried  to  lie  on  their  backs  and  burrow,  and 
the  few  intellectuals  who  acted  so  would  have  perished. 
But  that  would  have  proved  nothing  about  the  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  philosophy  would  have  loomed  before 
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them  just  as  impressively  as  ever.  Any  crow  who 
made  a  noise  against  it  would  have  been  despised  as 
a  materialist. 

The  first  human  philosopher  was  a  man  who  had 
imagination  to  create  a  picture  of  a  world  that  the 
senses  had  never  felt.  He  was  a  poet,  superior  to 
his  fellows,  any  amount  more  interesting  than  they — 
just  as  we  should  find  the  visionary  crow  better  com¬ 
pany  than  his  literal-minded  fellows.  He  painted  a 
deathless  likeness  of  a  supernal  region  beyond  eye¬ 
sight,  where  live  gorgeous  truths  that  ennoble  all  in¬ 
tellects  who  can  attain  to  sight  of  them. 

You  must  think  that  a  very  ranting  allegory.  And 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  confess  to  you  my  matter-of-fact 
meaning  in  it.  If  I  were  writing  this  letter  to  a 
stranger,  I  should  hardly  dare  to  confess,  because  he 
might  consider  me  a  maniac  with  a  philosophy  com¬ 
plex.  But  you  know  me  as  a  normal  sort  of  bridge¬ 
playing,  magazine-reading,  twentieth-century  person 
who  is  not  extreme  in  his  opinions,  not  cocky  about 
them.  You  will  at  least  read  the  rest  of  this  letter 
and  give  me  a  fair  chance  to  show  that  I  mean  plain 
business  and  that  I  am  not  aiming  a  sarcastic  shotgun 
at  the  whole  human  effort  to  think. 

I  will  give  a  collection  of  the  sheerest,  plainest, 
brutalest  facts  that  can  be  found  on  printed  pages. 
And  as  Lincoln  said  to  the  weary  jury — 4  4  Gentlemen, 
there  are  the  car- wheels.  Look  at  them.”  Look  at 
my  car-wheels  and  see  for  yourself  what  you  can  make 
of  them. 

You  can  learn  in  any  encyclopedia  that  more  than 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ  there  were  star  gaz¬ 
ing  Chaldeans  who  suspected  that  probably  the  earth 
is  a  4 4 sphere  freely  poised  in  space.”  Now  will  you 
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tell  me  what  the  sainted  Ephraem  Syrus,  “the  lute  of 
the  Holy  Ghost/  ’  the  greatest  man  in  the  Syrian 
church,  was  doing  when  he  declared  that  such  an  idea 
was  sinful? 

Look  at  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  decide  what  he 
was  doing.  He  was  as  learned,  cultured,  genial, 
charming  a  gentleman  as  history  tells  of.  The  list 
of  his  attainments  and  virtues  seems  to  describe  a 
super-intellect:  “He  had  made  a  study  of  all  Greek 
literature,  especially  of  the  philosophers.  He  had  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  the  Christian  her¬ 
etics,  He  strove  for  the  absolute  and  perfect  truth. 
He  showed  to  the  Greeks  the  absurdity  of  the  stories 
about  their  deities,  and  the  folly  of  bowing  dowm  to 
images.  His  ruling  ambition  was  to  contemplate  God 
with  the  eye  of  the  soul  and  to  live  a  life  according  to 
reason.  Yet  he  was  not  opinionated  or  stern  in  his 
ideas :  he  viewed  heathenism  with  a  kindly  eye.  He 
was  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
He  believed  in  an  evolution  of  thought,  by  which  men 
had  been  gradually  prepared  for  the  noblest  kind.  He 
sought  the  truth  from  whatever  quarter  he  could  get 
it,  believing  that  all  that  is  good  comes  from  God, 
wherever  it  be  found.  He  was  renowned  for  his  wide 
culture  and  the  noble  purity  of  his  character.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  opinions,  and  his  practical  ad¬ 
vice  was  always  remarkably  sound  and  moderate.  All 
the  early  writers  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of 
laudation.”  If  that  is  not  a  mind  to  trust,  where  is 
one  to  be  found  in  1926? 

Have  you  decided  what  such  an  intellect  would  do 
with  the  Chaldean  way  of  observing  the  world?  This 
is  what  it  did.  It  took  a  Bible  verse,  “Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,”  and  from  this 
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made  an  unanswerable  argument  that  the  world  has 
the  land  for  its  floor,  a  solid  firmament  for  its  roof, 
and  a  sea  of  water  above  the  roof.  This  was  the  high¬ 
est  and  noblest  knowledge.  Therefore  the  conception 
of  a  floating  earth  was  base,  materialistic,  sinful. 

I  say  that  the  argument  was  unanswerable.  You 
may  search  the  history  of  human  thought  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  for  centuries  thereafter  and  not  find  that 
any  religious  mind  of  any  respectability  could  see  a 
flaw  in  Clement’s  wisdom.  Of  course  he  had  not 
completed  the  knowledge  of  celestial  architecture. 
His  foundation  was  built  upon  as  the  centuries  passed. 
One  of  these  architects  of  the  highest  truth  was  an¬ 
other  Egyptian,  Cosmas,  who  was  a  practical  man,  a 
sailor,  with  a  real  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  He  proved,  beyond  any  possibility  of  refuta¬ 
tion,  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  rectangular  and  that 
the  sun  revolves  around  a  conical  mountain  to  the 
north.  Men  and  stars  move  about  under  the  solid 
firmament ;  above  this  live  the  angels,  who  manipulate 
the  planets  and  open  the  windows  in  the  firmament 
to  make  the  rain.  The  strongest  basic  reason  for  his 
description  is  the  fact  that  a  Jewish  tabernacle  has  a 
rectangular  shew-breacl  table  under  a  vaulted  roof. 
Cosmas  knew  that  Moses  and  the  angels  and  the  apos¬ 
tles  agreed  with  his  description,  and  that  God  would 
condemn  on  the  Judgment  Hay  all  who  did  not  accept 
it. 

There  is  no  way  of  making  you  understand  that 
this  is  serious  business.  Your  flippant  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  mind  has  never  thought  of  medieval  scholar¬ 
ship  as  anything  but  the  product  of  gnomes  who  had 
a  queer  existence  in  underground  caverns  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  You  rather  resent  my  retailing  all  this  rub- 
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bish  about  a  firmament.  But  when  you  feel  so,  you 
are  like  an  urchin  who  is  disrespectful  to  President 
Butler.  You  don’t  realize  that  Cosmas’s  geography 
was  the  top-notch  product  of  its  time,  that  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  centuries  after  he  died  it  was  critically  ex¬ 
amined  and  accepted  by  hundreds  of  minds  that  had 
more  power  of  abstract  thinking  than  any  brain  you 
could  find  in  New  York  City  today.  4  4  His  doctrine  was 
received  as  virtually  inspired,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
fortress  of  truth.” 

Are  you,  in  your  prejudiced  way,  supposing  that  it 
was  merely  a  mystical  Catholic  Church  that  took  Cos- 
mas  so  seriously?  Can’t  I  somehow  pull  aside  the 
curtains  of  happy-go-lucky  supposing  that  “it  was  a 
lot  of  religious  freaks”?  Behind  that  curtain  you 
would  see  the  best  mentality  of  the  race ,  unable  to 
care  for  the  evidence  of  its  eyes,  dependent  on  a  logic 
that  was  based  on  a  scripture.  Can  you  see  how  they 
were  more  sensible  than  the  crow  with  his  Brown  Leaf  ? 

To  a  stranger  I  should  seem  coarse  and  mocking; 
I  should  seem  to  be  ridiculing  religion.  But  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me.  You  know  that  I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  religion.  I  am  speaking  of  the  best  reasoning 
that  men  did  for  fourteen  centuries.  They  were  rea¬ 
soning  about  the  objects  of  sense — the  land  under  their 
feet,  the  lights  above  them — and  they  started  all  their 
reasoning  with  a  few  dozen  words  about  a  “firma¬ 
ment.” 

You  will  never  get  any  inkling  of  what  thobbing 
is  until  you  can  realize  that  for  fourteen  centuries 
men  saw  the  stars  through  an  immense  floor  that 
arched  above  them.  The  finest  minds  were  engaged 
in  learning  from  a  few  sentences  in  the  Bible  whether 
this  firmament  was  made  of  ice,  and  how  the  windows 
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were  hung,  and  how  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were 
sucked  back  through  the  windows,  and  whether  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  were  now  ice,  and  about 
the  crystalline  quality  of  the  firmament.  These 
minds  had  much  more  training  than  you  and  I  have 
had  in  detecting  sophistry;  they  knew  all  the  moves 
in  a  game  of  dialectic.  They  could  have  put  you  and 
me  out  of  this  mental  chess  in  ten  moves.  They 
would  have  despised  your  efforts  to  confute  them  just 
as  the  social  philosophers  despise  you  now  if  you  try 
to  show  them  the  assumption  with  which  they  start. 
Both  groups  of  reasoners  think  you  have  a  puny, 
earth-bound  mind. 

What  do  you  suppose  became  of  this  ponderous 
firmament?  Burnet  mentioned  it  in  1689,  but  only 
mentioned  it.  He  slid  over  it  as  Addison  slid  over 
witchcraft-— as  something  that  he  needn’t  speak  about 
offensively  to  believing  readers,  but  that  was  not  taken 
very  seriously  by  cultured  gentlemen  of  the  day.  He 
was  a  very  advanced  thinker,  liberal,  almost  atheisti¬ 
cal.  In  almost  the  same  year  with  his  Sacred  Theory 
there  was  published  in  Germany  a  learned  book  that 
was  intended  to  put  to  confusion  all  such  loose  hetero¬ 
doxy.  The  author  argued  exactly  like  a  Bryan  or  a 
Straton,  that  “in  Genesis  is  all  knowledge  and  the 
only  safety  for  the  mind.”  He  denounced  the  im¬ 
piety  of  those  who  would  explain  away  the  firmament 
as  a  solid  vault,  or  who  would  call  the  windows  of 
heaven  a  mere  bit  of  poetry.  There  must  have  been, 
as  late  as  1800,  some  cultured  ministers  in  New 
England  who  thought  the  young  people  had  better 
not  have  their  respect  for  the  Bible  weakened  by  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  scholarly  doubts  of  the  vault  below  the 
upper  heaven.  There  must  be  thousands  of  Holy 
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Boilers  who  still  think  it  an  impiety  to  doubt  the  literal 
truth  of  the  windows  in  heaven. 

How  did  such  essential  ideas  disappear?  If  you 
arrange  a  list  of  them  in  the  chronological  order  of 
their  evaporation,  you  will  find  that  in  each  case  the 
cause  was  identical:  men’s  eyes  had  seen  their  falsity. 
No  such  idea  ever  disappeared,  or  was  so  much  as 
weakened,  by  any  intellectual  process.  There  was 
never  any  great  dread  of  skepticism  about  the  flatness 
of  the  earth  so  long  as  skepticism  was  mere  inference, 
mere  reasoning.  But  when  it  was  reported  that  men 
had  actually  gone  round  the  earth,  then  there  was 
battle  to  make.  The  reason  why  Galileo  wTas  so  hated 
was  that  he  was  showing  actual  views  of  the  heavens 
through  glasses.  Until  Franklin  showed  actual  vis¬ 
ible  statistics  of  how  many  churches  could  be  saved 
from  lightning  by  his  rods,  there  was  no  need  for 
violent  denunciation  of  his  way  of  regarding  light¬ 
ning.  There  was  no  general  preaching  against  evo¬ 
lution  so  long  as  it  remained  a  theory;  but  when  Dar¬ 
win  said,  “Look  at  what  I  saw  in  the  Galapagos,”  then 
the  thunders  roared. 

All  these  cases,  and  as  many  more  as  you  care  to 
look  up,  ran  exactly  the  course  of  the  firmament  faith. 
They  were  supreme  as  long  as  intellect  alone  opposed 
them;  they  carried  on  a  losing  fight  from  the  moment 
they  were  opposed  to  eyesight.  For  a  century  or 
two  each  dwindled.  Each  came  to  a  period  of  decline 
when  the  Burnets  of  the  day  no  longer  took  them  se¬ 
riously.  Later  came  a  period  when  they  slipped  out 
of  mention.  And  just  a  few  years  later  they  were 
regarded  as  superstition  by  people  who  still  held  loy¬ 
ally  to  all  similar  superstitions.  For  example,  today 
the  firmament  is  a  superstition  to  a  Fundamentalist, 
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but  the  geologic  record  is  a  crime  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  the  geology  of  Genesis  will  become  a 
superstition  even  to  Holy  Boilers  just  as  soon  as 
science  can  provide  a  popular  education  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  plain  facts  of 
paleontology. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  history  of  civilization  is 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  repetitions  of  one  never-ending 
truth:  The  intellect  discovers  error  and  treasures  it; 
the  eye  discovers  all  the  truth  that  later  ages  will  en¬ 
dorse. 

Bo  you  know  of  any  exception  to  this  rule  ?  If  you 
do,  for  heaven’s  sake  tell  me  about  it.  It  is  such  a 
sweeping  generalization  that  I  am  afraid  of  it.  It 
sounds  like  a  thob. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THOBBING  ABOUT  MORALITY 


If  I  had  read  as  much  as  other  men ,  1  should  Jcnow  as  little  as  they. 

— Hobbes. 


“In  reasoning  pride  our  error  lies,”  said  Pope. 
The  longer  I  try  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  way 
the  human  mind  has  wrestled  with  nature,  the  more  it 
seems  that  pride  in  an  ability  to  reason  has  been  our 
greatest  weakness.  How  seriously  and  haughtily 
have  we  girded  ourselves  for  the  contest  with  the  bur¬ 
ly  truths  of  nature,  how  strenuously  have  we  trained, 
how  furiously  have  we  grappled !  And  all  the  while 
we  have  dieted  on  a  sort  of  poison  that  makes  us  im¬ 
potent.  We  have  tried  to  sustain  ourselves  with  rea¬ 
son.  Yet  abstract  reason  seems  never  to  have  de¬ 
tected  any  error  or  to  have  furnished  any  clue.  The 
only  useful  work  of  reason  has  been  in  preparing  the 
eye  to  see  and  in  assorting  what  it  has  seen. 

When  the  pride  of  reason  entered  into  us — per¬ 
haps  it  was  several  hundred  centuries  ago — we  be¬ 
came  like  a  person  possessed  with  a  devil.  Reason 
forever  suggested  phantoms  to  our  mind;  our  mind 
always  considered  them  to  be  realities ;  and  thereafter 
we  spent  all  our  energy  in  chasing  the  phantoms  round 
and  round  the  mat.  Reality,  meanwhile,  folded  his 
arms  and  laughed  at  us.  We  rushed  about,  shooing 
spirits  from  tree-stumps  and  dead  bears,  casting  horo¬ 
scopes,  making  homunculuses  in  glass  tubes — and  be¬ 
having  like  idiots.  Every  time  I  get  a  view  of  an 
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era  when  men  were  debating  some  important  question 
I  see  that  most  of  them  were  chasing  speculations 
which  all  scholars  now  agree  were  pure  illusions  of  the 
intellect.  Only  a  few  men  wondered  why  the  facts 
were  so  unimportant.  Every  age  can  look  back  at  pre¬ 
vious  ages  and  smile  at  the  phantom-chasers;  no  age 
can  suppose  that  it  is  guilty  of  idiocy.  Why  not  %  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  so  proud  of  our  intellect.  We  can  not 
bear  the  humiliation  of  distrusting  it.  We  dote  on 
it  as  much  today  as  any  reasoners  about  astrology  or 
idols. 

One  sample  might  be  as  good  as  another.  I  have 
considered  telling  you  the  story  of  Lot’s  wife.  It  is 
entertaining,  but  it  would  seem  like  some  more  med¬ 
dling  with  religion,  which  is  tiresome.  Bain-making 
is  a  pretty  subject,  for  we  are  still  trying  to  make  rain 
by  magic  and  religion.  The  world  is  full  of  topics.  I 
have  selected  one  which  might  seem  dreary,  but 
which  excites  my  wonder  more  than  all  the  others — 
the  Moral  Law. 

In  college  I  had  to  take  a  course  in  ethics ;  we  used 
a  text-book  by  the  most  eminent  ethicist  of  the  period ; 
every  one  in  the  class  recited  from  day  tc  day  about 
the  Moral  Law;  nobody  doubted  its  existence.  Still 
I  can  remember  that  one  day  I  confessed  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  see  how  this  Law  was  attached  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  world,  or  even  where  it  was  attached  to  my 
mind.  It  kept  eluding  me.  Years  afterward  I 
heard  a  remark  by  a  boy  who  used  to  live  next  to  the 
renowned  author  of  my  textbook:  “Gee!  but  old  Prof. 
Ethics  was  a  mean  stinker.”  Later  still  I  heard  the 
stories  of  how  the  professor,  in  his  old  age,  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  faculty  quarrel  and  seemed  to  many  of  his 
colleagues  unable  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
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falsity.  I  felt,  in  my  ignorance,  that  a  moralist  should 
have  learned  better  how  to  help  along  the  welfare  of 
those  who  lived  abont  him.  But  this  was  a  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  Moral  Law  is  not  to  be  judged  by  any 
such  crude  personal  experiments  in  a  world  of  sin. 

I  have  never  discovered  how  it  is  to  be  judged.  I 
have  never  learned  where  it  is.  I  can  not  find  out 
how  men  know  that  it  exists.  To  confess  that  re¬ 
quires  more  courage  now  than  it  did  in  a  class  taught 
by  a  friendly  professor,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to 
show  you  the  utter  elusiveness  of  this  Moral  Law.  It 
is  accepted  as  an  obvious  truth  by  nine-tenths  of  our 
jurists  and  editors  and  big  business  men,  and  the 
other  tenth  are  too  wary  to  admit  in  public  that  they 
can  not  understand  it.  So  practically  the  whole  world 
of  affairs  proclaims  that  all  its  doings  are  based  on  a 
Moral  Law.  To  the  world  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  one.  To  me  it  is  a  vacuum. 

Take  stock,  before  you  read  on,  of  what  you  ac¬ 
tually  think  about  this  fact.  In  what  ways  does  your 
mind  really  lay  hands  on  it  and  feel  it?  See  where 
you  stand.  Don’t  slide  around  after  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  and  say,  “Oh,  well,  of  course,  I  didn’t  mean.” 
What  do  you  mean  to  yourself  right  now  if  you  say 
that  you  believe  in  a  Moral  Law? 

I  have  before  me  a  proof  that  the  Moral  Law  is  a 
most  eminent  and  solid  subject — a  thirty-seven-page 
article  on  ethics  in  an  encyclopedia,  just  twice  as  long 
as  the  same  encyclopedia’s  article  on  astronomy.  It 
is  by  two  very  learned  men  who  are  completely  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  writing  about  a  reality.  Their 
effort  is  to  show  me  the  various  phases  of  the  subject 
during  twenty-five  centuries,  and  they  conclude  by  say¬ 
ing,  “It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  future 
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will  bring  a  renewed  and  practical  interest  in  the 
theory  of  conduct  likely  to  lead  to  fresh  developments 
in  ethical  speculation.  ”  Thus  I  have  been  taught  that 
a  practical  interest  leads  to  speculation;  I  have  no 
assurance  that  a  practical  interest  will  ever  lead  to 
the  use  of  eyesight. 

Search  for  an  answer  to  this  first  question,  even  if 
it  is  not  thrilling:  Are  you  aware  of  a  “moral 
consciousness”  anywhere  in  your  system?  I  can’t 
inquire  any  more  specifically,  because  I  myself  don’t 
know  where  the  thing  is,  and  the  encyclopedia  doesn’t 
tell.  But  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  mere  thinking  ap¬ 
paratus.  It  is  some  distinct  equipment  of  the  psyche. 
In  my  own  soul-anatomy  I  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
tect  it  during  thirty  years  of  prospecting.  Are  you 
outfitted  with  one?  The  question  is  of  paramount 
importance,  because  at  the  very  outset  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  we  are  told  flatly  by  the  eminent  authors  that 
“However  involved  the  arguments  of  ethics  may  be¬ 
come,  the  facts  from  which  they  start  are  such  as  the 
moral  consciousness  alone  can  understand.”  This 
glorious  department  of  one’s  psychic  entity  must, 
then,  be  quite  separate  from  the  mind  or  the  religious¬ 
ness  or  the  instinct-complex,  or  any  other  section  of 
that  complicated  whole  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Roe. 

Take  a  few  minutes  to  explore  yourself.  Chart 
the  limits  of  your  “moral  consciousness,”  and  then  re¬ 
join  me  on  this  humble  level  of  mere  reason  to  report 
what  your  mind  discovers. 

Welcome  back.  Congratulations  on  possessing 
this  faculty  which  is  denied  to  some  of  your  fellow- 
beings  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 
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I  asked  you,  “How  does  your  mind  lay  hold  of  the 
Moral  Law?”  At  the  moment — since  you  were  then 
down  on  my  low  level — you  didn’t  notice  my  blunder 
in  asking  about  mind.  For  of  course  your  mind 
doesn ’t  have  anything  to  do  with  ethics.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  dozens  of  careless  makers  of  text¬ 
books  on  ethics  who  have  called  their  subject  a  “sci¬ 
ence,”  but  you  realize  their  ignorance.  You  agree 
with  the  encyclopedia  authors  that  ethics  is  not  a 
science.  They  give  the  two  reasons  which  would  at 
once  occur  to  you  if  I  asked  for  them: 

(1)  Science  is  descriptive,  but  a  description  of 
what  acts  men  call  “good”  or  “bad”  is  clearly  beyond 
human  powers.  (2)  Science  is  experimental,  and 
experiments  in  morality  are  useless  for  purposes  of 
ethics — because  the  moral  consciousness  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  to  provide  the  subject  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  performed. 

No,  as  you  well  understand,  “Ethics  is  a  philos¬ 
ophy  and  not  a  science.”  When  I  read  that,  I  yearn 
with  a  greater  longing  than  Dante  felt  in  hell  to  ask 
my  guide  how  ethics  can  abase  itself  to  be  examined 
by  philosophy.  I  have  always  supposed  that  philos¬ 
ophy  is  the  operation  of  the  reason  upon  its  highest 
plane;  but,  if  so,  then  the  Moral  Law  submits  itself 
to  reason  for  analysis.  Yet  this  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

Have  pity  upon  me.  Try  to  conceive  how  lost  I 
am  when  I  strive  to  approach  the  Moral  Law.  All  I 
can  see  is  a  dim,  diffused  light,  about  which  are  dark 
patches  of  gloom — the  Intellect,  the  Soul,  the  Will, 
Justice,  Good.  Take  my  hand  while  I  ask  you,  my 
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dear  Vergil,  about  one  of  my  confusions.  There  are 
healthy,  strong  souls  attached  to  people  who  have  no 
more  moral  consciousness  than  I  have,  yet  the  souls 
can  follow  the  Moral  Law  and  achieve  heaven.  So 
the  soul  is  one  part  of  people,  their  conscience  is  an¬ 
other  part,  their  intellect  is  another  part — and  I  can 
not  tell  which  is  which.  I  see  only  flickering  lights 
and  shadows.  Have  compassion  on  me  and  lead  me 
gently  as  we  enter  upon  the  centuries  of  effort  to 
pierce  to  the  inwardness  of  that  Moral  Law  which  is 
beyond  mentality. 

Next  tell  me  about  Pythagoras.  I  can  almost  feel 
at  home  with  him,  because  he  was  an  observer  of  the 
stars,  a  traveler,  a  mathematician.  He  taught,  the 
authors  tell  us,  that  “The  essence  of  justice  is  a 
square  number.’ ’  They  do  not  tell  us  that  this  was 
impious,  nor  even  reckless  or  absurd.  They  record 
it  as  an  episode  in  their  history,  as  “a  serious  at¬ 
tempt,”  and  point  to  the  possible  influence  it  may 
have  had  on  Plato.  Must  I  learn  to  take  it  seriously 
and  spend  time  to  examine  it?  Does  it  bother  you 
or  help  you  when  you  are  deciding  what  kind  of  lie 
will  be  “good”  to  tell  me? 

Are  you  thinking  me  unreasonable  to  take  your 
time  with  such  a  question?  Have  patience  and  dwell 
on  it  for  a  minute.  This  Pythagoras  had  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  delightfully  catholic  minds  that  ever 
pondered  the  universe;  if  he  were  a  modern  Ameri¬ 
can,  he  would  be  such  an  admired  professor  at  Colum¬ 
bia  that  you  would  want  to  take  the  shoes  from  off 
your  feet  when  you  approached  the  holy  ground  of 
his  classroom;  you  would  not  dare  to  smile  at  any 
thing  he  taught.  How,  then,  do  you  dare  to  brush 
aside  his  profound  conclusion  because  it  is  twenty- 
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five  centuries  old!  The  greatest  of  modern  profes¬ 
sors  have  less  power  of  reason  and  moral  intuition  than 
he  had.  They  would  be  the  first  to  say  so.  Surely 
you  do  not  believe  that  mere  knowledge  of  material 
nature,  which  we  have  piled  up  since  his  time,  can  in 
any  way  have  improved  our  moral  consciousness. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  excellent  conceptions  of  ethics.  It  seems  that 
their  conceptions  were  largely  composed  of  “  Justice,’ 9 
and  that  Socrates  sought,  in  his  canny  fashion,  for  a 
definition.  No  doubt  he  and  Plato  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  what  Justice  is.  Yet  through  the  centuries 
since  their  time  the  moralists  have  gone  right  on 
searching  for  a  definition — and  not  satisfying  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  slightest.  Some  law  schools  have  now 
given  up  the  search  as  hopeless.  4  4 The  Good”  is 
vital  to  any  explanation  of  the  Moral  Law,  but  all  the 
hundreds  of  reverend  philosophers  down  through  the 
centuries  can  not  come  to  any  agreement  about  how  to 
express  it  in  words.  I  suppose  this  means  nothing  to 
you,  because  you  can  see  that  The  Good  exists,  com¬ 
pletely  defined,  beyond  the  realm  of  thought.  But 
tell  me :  wdien  will  the  encyclopedias  decide  that  it  is 
not  worth  thirty-seven  pages  of  space  to  say  that  no 
definition  is  possible? 

My  literal  brain — I  have  nothing  but  a  second-rate 
brain  to  work  with — can  not  understand  what  Plato 
finally  decided  about  the  Moral  Law.  It  can  only 
read  words  which  declare  that  he  “took  this  vast  stride 
of  thought,”  and  “took  a  distinct  step  in  psychological 
analysis,”  and  that  his  view  of  the  basic  considera¬ 
tion  “seems  to  have  gone  through  several  oscilla¬ 
tions.”  I  sympathize  entirely  with  the  conclusion: 
“It  is  not  surprising  that  this  somewhat  complicated 
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and  delicately  balanced  view  was  not  long  maintained 
within  the  Platonic  school.’ ’ 

I  should  care  more  for  Aristotle’s  view  than  for 
that  of  any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  because  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  had  the  most  reliable  mind  that 
was  ever  stowed  in  a  skull.  He  guessed  wrong  about 
the  movements  of  the  stars,  but  generally  he  was  mi¬ 
raculously  right  in  all  the  wide  fields  of  inquiry  where 
his  tireless  mind  explored.  Of  course  he  explored  the 
Moral  Law.  What  did  he  arrive  at! 

It  seems  that  his  system  of  morals  is  “popularly 
conceived  as  diametrically  opposed  to  Plato’s.”  It 
seems  that  the  popular  judgment  has  been  influenced 
by  the  mere  fact  that  Aristotle  “directed  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  polemic  against  Plato.”  But  it  further  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  systems  of  the  two  masters,  “though 
very  conspicuously  divergent  in  their  general  concep¬ 
tions  of  ethics,  are  still  in  almost  complete  agreement 
as  regards  the  main  theory  of  human  good.”  I 
won  ’t  ask  you  to  enlighten  me  in  this  dark  agreement 
of  divergence.  Nobody  could  help  me.  I  have  to 
run  away  for  fear  that  my  poor  single-cylinder  head- 
piece  will  break  down. 

I  jump  seven  centuries,  which  are  all  glittering 
with  similar  illuminations,  which  yield  me  nothing  but 
darkness.  Here  is  Saint  Augustine,  one  of  the  major 
intellectuals  and  moralists.  No  mental  operations 
are  too  subtle  for  him,  no  penetralia  of  the  conscience 
too  devious.  By  his  time  it  appears  beyond  question 
to  all  the  best  minds  that  “man  has  no  capacity  to 
obey  God’s  law  by  his  unaided  moral  energy.”  The 
greatest  of  the  Greeks  never  suspected  that.  The 
fact  of  ethics  now  is  that  “Adam  chose  evil  once  for 
all ;  hence  all  men  are  justly  condemned  to  perpetual 
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sinfulness,  and  are  only  free  to  choose  between  de¬ 
grees  of  sin ;  their  inner  rightness  of  intention  is  want¬ 
ing.”  This  must  be  so.  Not  even  you  can  get 
around  it.  To  me  it  appears  to  knock  the  founda¬ 
tion  from  under  the  truths  of  all  the  wisest  Greeks, 
but  you  understand  why  it  doesn’t.  The  Greeks  were 
all  wrong  in  assuming  that  they  had  an  inner  right¬ 
ness  of  intention,  but  still  they  were  correct  because- — 
you  know  how  to  finish. 

A  powerful  philosopher  five  centuries  later  per¬ 
ceived  that  “Evil  is  essentially  unreal  and  incogni¬ 
zable.”  Hence  to  the  common  herd  like  me  it  seems 
that  Adam  must  have  cognized  and  preferred  the  evil 
which  has  no  existence  and  can  not  be  cognized.  Per¬ 
haps  he  did.  Ethics  is  the  place  where  opposites  may 
be,  essentially,  the  same.  All  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  essentially . 

In  the  thirteenth  century  comes  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  probably  has  had  no  peer  in  Christendom  for  pro¬ 
fundity  of  thought,  quickness  of  mind,  and  beauty  of 
spirit.  He  could  do  far  more  than  to  make  himself 
the  supreme  dialectician  of  the  world,  far  more  than 
to  deserve  the  title  of  “Father  of  Moral  Law.”  His 
practical  sagacity  and  sweet  reasonableness  in  a  harsh 
world  earned  him  the  further  title  of  “Angelic  Doc¬ 
tor.”  Now  this  most  marvelous  man’s  treatment  of 
the  Moral  Law  was  compounded  thus : 

Aristotelianism  with  a  neo-Platonic  tinge,  inter¬ 
preted  and  supplemented  by  a  view  of  Christian  dog¬ 
ma  derived  from  Augustine,  and  blended  with  the  ab¬ 
stract  theory  of  the  later  Koman  law. 

That  is  not  humor.  It  is  copied  literatim  from  the 
Britannica.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  long  scroll  of 
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human  effort  to  expound  this  Moral  Law  that  you 
know  by  divine  instinct  and  that  I  can  not  see  at  all. 

The  effort  of  Saint  Thomas  is  a  sample  of  one  of 
the  mysteries  that  are  so  dark  to  me  and  so  clear  to 
you:  the  encyclopedia  authors  pronounce  with  quiet 
assurance  that  this  great  master  of  ethics  was 
“scarcely  aware  that  he  had  combined  two  different 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  question.”  Thus  I  see 
that  somehow  the  greatest  moralist  makes  errors 
which  commonplace  moralists  can  easily  detect  a  few 
centuries  later.  That  has  been  true  always.  Never¬ 
theless  the  perpetual  errors  only  prove  some  per¬ 
petual  truth.  For  one  example,  a  quite  usual  and 
normal  one,  take  the  verdict  on  the  acute  Occam,  who 
was  in  agreement  with  the  masterly  Scotus:  “This 
doctrine  of  Occam ’s  is  obviously  hostile  to  all 
reasoned  morality.”  Why  shouldn’t  it  be?  How  can 
reasoned  morality  have  any  validity? 

You  are  so  utterly  prejudiced  against  medieval 
scholasticism  that  you  think  we  need  not  take  it 
seriously.  But  what  break  can  you  find  between  it 
and  the  reasoning  of  a  Ladd  or  a  Hocking?  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  read,  “ethical  studies  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  an  independent  philosophical  basis 
for  the  moral  code.”  It  was  Hobbes  who  “supplied 
the  starting-point  for  independent  ethical  philosophy 
in  England.”  He  threw  overboard  every  idea  that 
I  have  mentioned  and  declared  flatly  that  all  morality 
could  be  resolved  into  phases  of  self-regard,  that  it 
is  reason  which  shows  us  how  to  be  moral,  that  proper 
social  conduct  is  only  a  means  to  pleasure. 

Does  that  sound  to  you  like  a  break  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  today?  It  was  nothing  new.  It 
was  as  old  as  Aristotle’s  time.  And  it  did  not  show 
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any  new  light  to  coming  generations,  though  it  was 
influential  for  long.  A  group  of  reasoners  sprang 
to  arms  against  him.  One  of  them  argued  that  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil  have  an  objective 
reality,  which  reason  can  take  hold  of;  he  charged 
that  Hobbes  had  merely  resuscitated  old  Protagoras. 
Another  of  the  warriors  argued  that,  though  The 
Good  is  recognized  by  the  intellect,  the  real  goodness 
of  it  is  understood  only  by  our  “boniform  faculty.” 
Have  you  got  one? 

Locke  is  credited  with  being  quite  a  thinker  and 
perceiver  of  reality.  We  are  informed  that,  while  he 
entirely  agrees  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  basis 
of  conduct,  yet  he  disagrees  entirely  by  holding 
that.  .  .  . 

What’s  the  use?  You  may  chase  faithfully 
through  column  after  column  of  this  mystery  and 
never  find  signs  of  getting  anywhere.  The  same 
antagonisms  clash ;  the  same  whiles  and  yets  continue 
to  adjust  what  will  never  stay  put.  I  find  myself  in 
a  woof  of  shadows — for  instance,  “A  fair  illustration 
of  Locke’s  conception  can  be  seen  in  a  later  system 
which  is  frequently  represented  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  Lockism.”  How  could  I  learn  anything 
by  investigating  the  conceptions?  Chances  are  that 
in  spite  of  my  best  efforts  I  should  only  do  what  the 
majority  of  the  professionals  do — that  is,  suppose  I 
was  hearing  the  opposite  of  what  the  great  men 
actually  meant. 

Or  what  would  be  the  use  of  studying  the  chart 
which  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  “turning-point  in  the  history  of 
ethical  thought”?  Already  I  have  whirled  about  and 
about  until  I  am  quite  giddy.  If  I  take  this  turn,  I 
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shall  soon  have  to  reverse  again.  Why  not  keep 
looking  in  one  direction  and  let  the  panorama  do 
the  work! 

Have  yon  ever  discussed  this  Moral  Law  with  a 
friend!  I  never  hear  anybody  talking  about  it.  If 
I  should  propose  the  subject  to  any  one,  I  should 
expect  him  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  deny  that  he 
cared  what  people  believed  about  the  metaphysics  of 
acting  rightly  in  society.  We  all  talk  in  terms  of  not 
caring  what  the  creeds  and  theories  are,  but  of  just 
being  good  fellows  and  going  in  for  service  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  since  we  don’t  care  a  hang 
about  the  abstract  theory  of  a  Moral  Law,  we  think 
the  theory  does  not  signify  for  us,  practical  people 
in  a  practical  society. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  signify,  and  in  a  most 
practical  way.  Nearly  all  the  judges  in  our  courts 
believe  in  a  Moral  Law;  they  have  it  in  the  back  of 
their  minds  when  they  write  opinions.  All  our 
professors  of  sociology  have  to  deal  with  it  in  con¬ 
crete  form;  the  books  that  contain  their  scholarship 
are  shot  through  with  the  ancient  dogmas  and  counter- 
dogmas  of  what  “Right”  is,  what  “Justice”  and 
“Morality”  are.  They  all  have  to  make  their 
decision  between  opposed  notions;  hence  one  side  or 
the  other  of  their  teaching  is  wrong  and  is  feeding 
poison  to  the  body  politic.  To  me  the  Moral  Law  is 
a  more  real  problem  than  “due  process  of  law” — 
which  is  certainly  big  enough.  All  economists  and 
historians  and  editors  and  philosophers  and  politi¬ 
cians  have  to  decide  what  the  Moral  Law  is,  and  then 
to  base  action  upon  their  decision.  The  question  is 
as  real  as  a  railroad. 
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All  practical  men,  equally  with  all  philosophers, 
know  of  the  general  belief  in  a  conscience,  the  detector 
inside  of  every  normal  person  which  tells  him  whether 
a  proposed  action  is  in  accord  with  the  Moral  Law. 
One  of  the  greatest  expounders  of  conscience  was 
Butler,  who  found  that  Hobbes’s  reasoning  was 
“dangerous  to  social  well-being.”  He  had  the  most 
practical  purpose  in  his  philosophizing.  All  reasoners 
before  and  since  then  have  hoped  to  benefit  society. 

Of  course  Hume  was  like  all  the  others.  He  felt 
it  was  essential  that  reasonable  creatures  should 
know  what  their  actual  motives  are.  But  all  that  his 
superior  mind  could  achieve  was  “not  quite  clear”  to 
our  learned  authors — to  whom  even  the  most  recondite 
writers  have  been  clear. 

Adam  Smith  thought  “the  danger  to  morality” 
was  manifest  if  men  did  not  know  what  morals  and 
conscience  are.  So  he  tried  to  explain  the  matter  in 
1759.  He  made  “an  original  and  ingenious  solu¬ 
tion.”  Yet  he  did  not  succeed  in  proving  to  our 
authors  that  his  system  was  based  on  any  laws  of 
Deity — though  he  wanted  to  do  so,  and  the  authors 
would  have  liked  to  find  the  proof,  and  he  supposed 
he  had  furnished  it. 

Our  critics  can  not  find  a  proof  in  the  reasoning 
of  such  very  eminent  theologians  as  Whewell  and 
Paley — much  as  they  desire  to  find  it.  Here  we  have 
reached  1785,  and  no  solution  is  in  sight.  You  have 
never  realized  how  lucky  you  are  to  have  made  your 
own  solution  so  easily. 

Great  men  in  the  next  century,  Mill  and  Bain,  could 
do  no  better  than  to  reach  conclusions  like  these: 
“Love  of  virtue  is  not  an  ultimate  fact;  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  Law  of  Association.”  “Conscience 
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is  a  matter  of  education  under  government  or  author¬ 
ity  of  some  kind.”  Thus  they  resolved  the  whole 
agony  of  twenty-four  hundred  years  of  the  making  of 
thousands  of  books  by  the  finest  minds  into  a  mystical 
error.  And  their  explanation  is  called  “persuasive.” 
It  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  France,  where 
Helvetius  taught  that  “the  so-called  moral  judgments 
are  really  the  common  judgments  of  any  society  as  to 
its  common  interests.” 

But  the  opposite  doctrine  had  come  from  Germany 
long  before  and  increased  mightily  in  influence  during 
the  nineteenth  century — Kant’s  Moral  Imperative. 
This  meant  that  no  action  can  be  right  unless  it  is 
done  with  the  right  intention,  that  all  the  Moral  Law 
simmers  down  to  that  one  principle:  Duty  must  be 
done  for  duty’s  sake.  He  taught  the  philosophers  of 
England  and  America  that  the  Moral  Law  is  the  basis 
of  all  metaphysics  and  theology.  Just  as  Helvetius 
based  all  ethics  on  self-love,  so  Kant  based  it  all  on 
the  duty  of  striving  to  make  others  happy.  “Our 
reason  demands,”  he  said  in  effect,  “that  we  should 
be  rewarded  by  being  made  happy  for  doing  this  duty; 
indeed  the  demand  is  so  necessary  a  condition  of 
thought  that  it  is  the  only  rational  ground  we  have 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  God.” 

So  the  Moral  Law  is  the  keystone  of  religion. 
Also  it  is  non-existent.  Keason  can  have  it  either 
way.  And  there  is  no  umpire  in  this  game  of  reason. 
Each  side  wins. 

Even  Darwin  was  persuaded  to  go  on  to  the  field, 
but  we  are  told  that  he  had  something  to  say  for  each 
side  and  left  the  one  vital  question  unsolved. 

It  seems  that  Herbert  Spencer  made  a  perfect  ass 
of  himself  in  the  field  of  ethics.  No  other  reasoner 
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is  handled  so  severely  by  the  impartial  authors. 
“  There  are  few  more  melancholy  instances  of  failure 
in  philosophy  than  the  paucity  of  actual  results 
attained  by  Spencer  in  his  application  of  the  so-called 
law  of  evolution  to  human  conduct — a  failure  recog¬ 
nized  by  Spencer  himself.  His  argument  involves  a 
multitude  of  unverified  assumptions  and  contradictory 
theories.’ ’  So  it  is  useless  to  inquire  what  his  argu¬ 
ment  was.  But  it  is  entertaining  to  note  that  it  was 
based  on  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
whereas  most  biologists  are  now  very  doubtful 
whether  any  such  inheritance  is  possible. 

A  lot  of  deep  thinkers  were  determined  to  convert 
ethics  into  a  sort  of  biology.  For  example,  Leslie 
Stephen  set  up  a  “social  organism,  the  laws  of  which 
can  be  studied  apart  from  the  individuals  that  make 
up  society.”  But  many  other  deep  thinkers  have 
asserted  that  this  organism  is  a  mere  creation  of  an 
overwrought  brain.  It  is  too  much  like  ectoplasm, 
they  think. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  Moral  Law  which 
perverts  any  mere  reason  that  tries  to  deal  with  it, 
as  I  will  show  by  a  few  phrases  about  the  evolution¬ 
ists:  “They  are  anxious  to  find  an  origin  ...  an 
unconscious  subterfuge  .  .  .  they  are  unwilling  to 
draw  the  only  logical  inference.”  So  these  scientists 
have  become  corrupted;  they  are  anxious  and  willing 
and  tricky  in  their  efforts  to  do  what  every  scientist 
is  ashamed  to  do. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  battle  rages  between 
the  hypocritical  scientists  and  the  honest  reasoners 
who  perceive  that  “the  moral  consciousness  can  never 
become  an  object  of  knowledge”  and  that  any  true 
metaphysic  must  be  based  on  “the  direct  evidence  of 
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the  moral  consciousness.”  These  competent  reason- 
ers  know  that  “  moral  facts  can  not  be  explained 
except  in  the  light  of  first  principles  which  meta¬ 
physics  alone  can  criticize.”  One  of  the  latest  and 
best  of  these  is  a  fearful  pessimist.  He  finds  “a 
hidden  root  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  beneath  all 
morality,”  and  he  finds  that  “all  previous  concep¬ 
tions  are  unsatisfactory,  that  progress  is  illusory, 
that  there  is  no  goal  to  which  moral  development 
tends.”  This  powerful  thinker  is  Professor  A.  E. 
Taylor,  who  has  made  “one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
contributions  to  Moral  Philosophy  published  in  recent 
years.” 

Small  wonder  that  the  authors  hope  for  fresh 
“speculation”  as  the  seasons  roll  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  come. 

Speculation l  What  else  can  you  and  I,  watching 
the  arena  of  ethics  from  the  grand-stand,  make  of  it 
all?  It  is  the  authors’  own  word.  It  must  be  right. 
Twenty-five  hundred  years  of  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  choicest  intellects — and  only  a  maelstrom  of 
speculation  to  show  for  it  all.  I  am  not  talking  about 
my  own  bewilderment — that  signifies  nothing.  I  mean 
the  melee  of  intellects  where  every  mighty  warrior 
is  slashing  at  every  other  one,  where  there  is  no 
decision  of  any  issue.  In  science  there  is  no  parallel 
to  this  melee.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  battle  of 
theories  along  the  front  of  the  advance  upon  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  all  the  main  body  of  science  is  undisputed. 
In  ethics  the  main  body  has  never  advanced;  the 
issues  are  exactly  what  they  have  always  been;  the 
contest  is  at  the  same  spot  where  it  has  always  been, 

If  I  were  visited  by  a  friend  from  the  Fourth 
Dimension,  I  should  want  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Moral  Law.  Surely  he  would  report  that 
we  are  a  race  of  dervishes  whirling  in  an  endless 
frenzy  before  our  goddess,  Hallucina.  He  would  not 
be  keen  enough  to  see  the  beauty  and  truth  of  a  Law 
which  is  always  talked  about  by  the  reason,  but  which 
the  reason  can  not  observe. 

!  If  a  man  is  not  ashamed  of  this  ever-during  pow¬ 
wow  of  the  ultra-reason,  he  must  consider  it  a  comic 
supplement  of  the  mind.  No  satirist  could  do  it 
justice.  Any  device  of  satire  would  be  less  pic¬ 
turesque  than  the  Britannica  article. 

What  can  be  said  decently  about  this  sacred, 
cherished  power  of  perceiving  a  Moral  Law  that  is 
entirely  invisible  to  many  people  who  live  righteous 
lives,  that  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  landscape  to 
many  people  who  lead  despicable  lives,  that  is  seen 
from  every  antipodal  point  of  view,  that  takes  all 
possible  shapes  in  the  reports  of  those  who  expound 
it? 

I  fear  that  the  only  right  answer  is  the  one  which 
Methodists  give  to  their  founder’s  teaching  about 
witchcraft.  Wesley  was  an  altogether  lovable  man, 
brilliant  in  mind,  sincere  to  the  last  particle  of  his 
being,  unwearying  in  useful  kindness.  He  declared, 
as  late  as  the  American  Eevolution,  “To  give  up 
witchcraft  is  to  give  up  the  Bible.”  Down  to  that 
time  there  had  been  a  greater  proportion  of  spirit¬ 
ually-minded  people  who  saw  this  truth  about  witch¬ 
craft  than  there  had  been  of  people  who  saw  the 
truth  of  the  Moral  Law.  Almost  the  whole  world  of 
intellectual  men  had  through  all  the  centuries  per¬ 
ceived  the  truth  of  witchcraft.  Yet  it  has  been  given 
up  by  Methodists.  And  the  Bible  has  not  been  given 
up.  A  modern  Methodist  does  not  shrink  as  I  do 
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from  drawing  the  conclusion.  He  takes  the  loss  of 
witchcraft  with  healthy  cheerfulness,  like  that  of  any 
other  superstition.  “Oh,  well,”  he  says  with  a 
laugh,  “Wesley  and  all  the  intellectual  world  to  that 
time  were  superstitious — that’s  all.” 

I  suppose  that  all  the  healthy  Methodists  of  1950 
will  remark  without  a  quiver,  “Oh,  well,  the  Moral 
Law  was  just  a  symbol.”  They  won’t  lose  anything 
precious  when  it  goes.  They  will  be  in  touch  with 
the  facts  of  life  and  able  to  do  better  work  among 
real  people  who  can  not  get  help  out  of  the  “specula¬ 
tion”  of  an  encyclopedia  article. 

I  should  guess  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
university  professors  of  this  century  wTould  remark 
impatiently,  “Of  course  the  Moral  Law  is  a  symbol.” 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  psychologists  encounter 
anything  in  conduct  that  must  be  explained  by  means 
of  a  conscience.  They  don’t  know  what  it  is.  They 
would  think  this  letter  as  tedious  as  if  I  had  been 
inquiring  whether  the  great  god  Pan  lives  in  Tuxedo 
Park. 

But  put  them  on  the  lecture  platform.  Then  they 
will  never  refer  to  the  Moral  Law  as  a  superstition. 
They  know  all  too  well  that  a  thobbing  world  would 
read  about  them  in  the  newspapers  as  ethical 
anarchists,  as  dreadful  fellows.  The  Moral  Law  is 
still  a  necessity  for  thobbers.  And  it  produces 
monstrous  results  in  sociology  and  politics  and  in  all 
reasoning  about  how  to  improve  human  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THOBBING  IN  SCIENCE 

Science  is  the  one  activity  in  which  man  displays  himself  as  a  truly 
rational  creature.  In  everything  else — philosophy,  theology,  politics — 
reason  is  usually  the  handmaid  to  prejudice.  .  .  .  But  it  would  appear 
that  this  dispassionate  rationality  of  science  is  hardly  won  and  precari¬ 
ously  maintained.  Outside  his  laboratory  the  scientist  usually  shows 
himself  as  simple,  as  credulous,  as  irrational  as  any  other  man. — J.  W.  N. 
Sullivan. 

You  are  right — it  is  possible  that  a  century  hence 
Mr.  Sullivan  ’s  faith  in  science  will  seem  what  medieval 
superstition  seems  to  us.  Already  there  are  cries  of 
anguish  from  thoughtful  men  that  science  is  degrad¬ 
ing  civilization.  There  are  acute  minds,  without  faith 
in  religion  or  philosophy,  who  think  that  science  is  no 
more  rational  than  religion  or  philosophy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  am  told  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Ayres  is  writing  a 
book  which  will  challenge  Sullivan’s  easy-going  as¬ 
sumption  of  “science  as  the  one  rational  activity.”  I 
await  this  book  with  great  curiosity,  for  it  may  show 
that  my  trust  in  science  is  an  illusion.  I  should  like 
to  learn  of  another  illusion  and  should  give  thanks  to 
anyone  who  liberated  me  from  it. 

Until  I  have  seen  the  new  light  I  must  continue 
to  guess  that  Sullivan’s  dictum  is  not  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration.  But  I  am  not  conscious  of  “worshiping” 
science  or  expecting  any  “salvation”  from  it,  as  your 
jibe  implies.  I  simply  can’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  race  to  do  anything  but  follow  its  nose  on  the  path 
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of  inquiry  that  it  has  chosen.  Who  is  going  to  put 
brakes  on  the  science  wagon! 

And  you  are  wrong  in  saying  that  I  swing  my 
tomahawk  at  morality.  I  am  not  slashing  at  religious 
or  moral  vagaries.  They  happen  to  furnish  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  examples — that’s  all.  They 
illustrate  what  the  intellect  does  when  it  is  not  checked 
by  any  encounter  with  bare  facts.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  religion,  but  with  the  way  the  intellect  works. 

It  works  just  the  same  way  everywhere.  It  goes 
astray  even  in  the  minds  of  scientists.  This  fact  is 
pleasantly  discussed  by  the  ingenious  J.  W.  N. 
Sullivan  in  Aspects  of  Science.  He  shows  how  a 
scientist  is  just  as  unreliable  a  reasoner  about  politics 
or  the  tariff  or  social  reform  as  any  ordinary  thobber 
is.  Science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  transmute  its 
followers  into  beings  who  will  use  scientific  method 
in  the  whole  of  their  lives.  In  their  own  restricted 
field  they  may  become  almost  free  from  thobbing, 
caring  only  for  an  objective  reality  that  will  appear 
the  same  to  all  men  who  examine  it.  There  they 
learn  to  rely  on  nothing  but  what  all  human  eyes  will 
agree  upon.  Elsewhere  they  remain  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  us — subject  to  emotions.  Some  of 
them  can  not  abide  a  free-trader ;  others  can  not 
tolerate  the  idea  of  a  child-labor  law.  They  are  still 
creatures  of  passion  who  reach  solutions  by  emotion. 

The  peak  of  scientific  impersonality  is  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Kepler  was  almost  the  acme  of  the  peak. 
He  lived  in  the  days  when  Copernicus’s  theory  was 
hardly  known  beyond  a  small  group  of  mathemati¬ 
cians  scattered  very  thinly  over  Europe,  and  was 
regarded  with  scant  esteem  even  by  them.  He  was 
open-minded  and  finally  made  the  first  satisfactory 
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demonstration  that  the  earth  really  moves  around  the 
sun.  He  more  than  half  worked  out  a  theory  of 
gravity;  he  actually  created  a  new  astronomy.  Yet 
this  super-scientist  began  his  labors  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  heavenly  bodies  traveled  in  circles. 
Why  think  so?  For  the  unanswerable  reason — which 
had  been  potent  among  all  astronomers  of  whom  we 
have  record — that  the  circle  is  the  perfect  curve,  and 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  would  set  His 
creations  going  in  tracks  which  were  less  than  perfect. 
Kepler  must  have  added  years  to  his  labors  because 
of  this  preconception,  this  product  of  purest  specula¬ 
tion,  compared  with  which  the  Moral  Law  is  a 
geometry  proposition.  Kepler’s  notions  about  the 
universe  make  anything  in  theology  look  mathemati¬ 
cal.  He  believed  that  motions  in  the  sky  were 
matters  of  celestial  esthetics,  that  comets  were 
possessed  of  a  spirit  and  designed  their  courses,  that 
the  sun  was  a  spirit  and  was  the  sole  audience  for  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  We  are  told  that  4  ‘  outside  the 
solar  system,  where  he  was  not  held  in  check  by 
experience,  the  metaphysical  side  of  his  genius 
asserted  itself.”  The  greatest  minds  seem  always  to 
have  flown  beyond  the  senses  the  moment  the  curb 
was  removed  from  them.  Our  genius  is  forever 
metaphysical. 

Why  is  it  not  likely  that  the  genius  of  every  one 
who  plans  social  reform  will  do  the  same — if  it  deserts 
for  a  moment  the  check  which  harsh  facts  put  on  it? 
What  chance  is  there  that  any  ordinary  human  mind 
will  fail  to  be  metaphysical  when  it  plans  improve¬ 
ments  in  education — unless  it  has  been  brought  up  in 
grinding  contact  with  the  human  beings  that  breathe 
the  chalk-dust  in  rooms  which  have  four  walls,  a 
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ceiling,  and  a  floor?  What  guarantee  is  there  that 
any  congressman  can  avoid  thobbing — sheer  passion¬ 
ate  thobbing — when  he  contemplates  a  budget  or  a 
tax?  His  genius  is  not  checked  by  the  crude  facts 
of  price-curves ;  he  is  sure  that  God  would  have  taxes 
move  in  some  perfect  curve. 

My  ears  seem  to  tell  me  that  our  best  intellects  are 
thunderously  thobbing  every  day,  in  legislative  halls 
and  on  platforms,  with  just  the  same  assurance  that 
Pythagoras  and  Kepler  felt  when  they  imputed  circu¬ 
larity  to  orbits  and  a  love  of  music  to  the  sun. 

You  can  catch  sight  of  some  of  the  horrors  if  you 
will  fasten  your  eyes  a  little  longer  on  what  the 
mathematicians  have  done.  In  Moulton  ?s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Astronomy ,  page  534  of  the  revised  edition  of 
1916,  you  may  read:  “In  every  theory  there  are 
many  more  or  less  tacit  assumptions,  some  of  which 
may  be  of  great  importance.  ’  *  That  statement  might 
not  mean  anything  if  it  had  been  penned  by  a 
philosopher.  It  was  made  by  a  mathematician  who 
was  introducing  a  sternly  mathematical  subject. 
When  he,  whose  life  is  spent  among  exact  quantities, 
says  “ every’ ’  and  “many”  and  “great,”  he  means 
literally  every  and  many  and  great .  He  goes  on: 
“It  has  been  found  by  a  large  amount  of  experience 
that  errors  more  frequently  enter  through  unex¬ 
pressed  hypotheses  than  in  any  other  way.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  in  mathematics.”  Moulton 
is  one  of  the  best-known  mathematicians  in  the 
country,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  very  daring  and  novel 
theory  about  the  origin  of  the  earth.  Pie  has  what 
Wolfe  calls  “the  constructive  intellect” — that  is,  he 
does  not  speak  as  a  dull,  literal  fellow  who  wants  the 
world  to  travel  always  in  the  old  conservative  path 
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of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  He  is  as  great  a  radical 
in  astronomy  as  Bertrand  Russell  is  in  society.  But 
his  scientific  training  has  actually  produced  some 
caution  about  assumptions .  Even  in  his  rigorous  and 
impersonal  field  he  is  more  concerned  about  his 
possible  wrong  assumptions  than  about  all  the  body 
of  arduous  proof  which  he  has  made. 

If  this  is  the  danger-spot  in  mathematics,  what  is 
your  guess  about  social  theories!  or  theories  of 
education!  or  of  taxes!  Moulton  thinks  it  is  much 
easier  to  detect  false  assumptions  in  mathematics 
than  in  any  other  line  of  reasoning.  Yet  how  long 
would  you  read  in  books  about  improving  society 
before  you  came  upon  three  authors  who  were  half  as 
concerned  as  Moulton  about  their  preliminary  assump¬ 
tions ? 

I  have  heard  of  an  eminent  zoologist  who  has 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  time  when  a  soul  is  put 
into  the  embryo  of  a  person.  He  does  not  divulge 
this  time  in  his  books,  because  the  reasoning  would 
be  called  unscientific ;  but  he  is  convinced  within  him¬ 
self.  What  do  you  suppose  Moulton  would  advise 
him  about  searching  for  assumptions! 

I  once  found,  to  my  great  perplexity,  that  a  most 
careful  thinker  of  my  acquaintance  believed  in  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  I  could  not  learn 
that  he  had  read  up  the  subject.  He  just  felt  pretty 
well  convinced.  Later  I  met  another  man,  an  equally 
careful  thinker,  who  held  the  same  conviction,  for  no 
stronger  reasons.  This  passed  understanding.  Both 
men  were  as  conscious  as  Moulton — yes,  I  really  think 
more  conscious — of  the  peril  of  the  unrecognized 
assumption.  They  knew  the  peril  as  a  physician 
knows  cancer.  Thinking  straight  was  their  highest 
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ambition,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  ability  in  that  line 
surpasses  mine.  Yet  they  agreed  in  believing  what 
almost  all  biologists  do  not  believe.  I  asked  if  they 
would  help  me  to  an  understanding  of  this  mystery. 
They  were  as  interested  as  I  was  and  dug  down  as 
best  they  could  for  the  foundation  of  their  opinion. 
All  we  could  guess  was  that  in  each  case  there  had 
been  a  faith  in  the  power  of  education  to  improve 
social  conditions,  and  that  this  faith  was  more  surely 
based  if  acquired  characters  could  be  inherited.  They 
agreed  that  perhaps  their  wish  had  framed  their  belief 
about  a  purely  objective  matter  in  biology.  If  all 
thinkers  had  that  disposition  of  mind,  there  would  not 
be  much  chance  for  thobbing  to  flourish. 

Among  biologists  you  may  find  the  overmastering 
desire  of  the  human  mind  to  play  with  a  big  concept, 
A  lifetime  of  severe  training  in  noticing  what  is 
actually  to  be  seen  with  the  eyes,  in  recording  this,  in 
not  trusting  the  intellect  to  do  more  than  draw 
necessary  inferences — a  lifetime  of  this  discipline  has 
not  preserved  some  biologists  from  grabbing  out  of 
the  mental  ether  a  “ vital  principle’ ’  which  directs  the 
evolution  of  organisms.  Mark  you :  I  am  not  judg¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vital  principle.  I 
am  no  biologist.  The  believers  in  vitalism  may  have 
hit  upon  a  truth.  Before  I  tell  you  what  I  am  judging 
I  shall  write  a  paragraph  about  scientific  imagination. 

Every  high-class  scientist  has  a  strong  imagina¬ 
tion.  As  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  puzzle 
he  tries  to  imagine  the  solution.  Darwin  and 
Aristotle  and  Einstein  and  all  the  top-notchers  have 
drawn  pictures  of  possibilities — pure  creations  of  the 
fancy,  if  you  will.  Some  of  these  have  proved  to  be 
lucky  guesses — like  the  supposition  that  lightning 
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was  similar  to  an  electric  spark  from  a  human 
apparatus.  Some  have  proved  to  be  useful  for  a 
time,  though  they  were  wide  of  the  truths  revealed  by 
later  knowledge — like  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  or  the 
“ current’ ’  of  electricity.  Some  have  proved  to  he 
absurdly  wrong.  In  every  case  a  sensible  scientist 
realizes  that  he  is  merely  wondering  whether  things 
may  be  thus  and  so.  He  has  no  affection  for  his 
preliminary  supposition.  It  is  only  a  scaffold  to 
support  some  investigation.  He  wants  it  to  tumble 
down  if  he  finds  that  it  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Pasteur 
expressed  the  truth  about  scientific  imagination  in  a 
sentence  that  may  be  quoted  for  all  time :  ‘  ‘  There  is 
no  peril  in  expressing  ideas  a  priori,  when  they  are 
taken  as  such,  and  can  be  gradually  modified,  perhaps 
even  completely  transformed,  according  to  the  result 
of  the  observation  of  facts.’ ’ 

What  I  judge  about  the  vitalises  is  that  they  love 
their  scaffold  of  a  priori  imaginings.  They  write 
books  to  exalt  it  into  a  building,  into  a  very  temple  of 
pure  reason.  They  argue  with  a  kind  of  fervor  for 
a  creation  of  the  brain.  The  test  is  this:  They  do 
not  say,  “We  wonder  what  the  facts  are;  we  are 
curious  to  see  the  facts  that  would  bowl  over  our 
theory;  please  show  us  the  facts  that  we  have  over¬ 
looked.”  No.  They  are  as  polemical  as  theologians. 
They  are  arrayed  in  battle  for  a  cause.  What  they 
believe  is  of  no  concern  to  me;  I  can  not  judge  it. 
How  they  defend  their  belief  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  me,  for  here  appears — in  science — the 
inevitable  instinct  to  “think”  about  facts,  to  nourish 
a  strong  opinion,  and  to  believe  with  ardor. 

It  could  easily  be  shown  by  statistics  that  the 
scientists  are  less  warlike  in  their  conventions  than 
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any  other  class  of  men.  For  example,  they  do  not 
have  so  many  squabbles  as  are  reported  from  the 
meetings  of  religious  denominations.  They  have 
progressed  further  in  civilization  than  the  rest  of  us. 
Yet  they  have  in  their  hearts  the  same  instinct  of 
fighting  for  convictions  that  animates  all  thinking 
creatures.  Darwin  had  to  admit  this — Darwin,  who 
was  of  all  men  most  courteous  in  spirit  and  least  given 
to  charging  his  acquaintances  with  shortcomings,  who 
was  so  gentle  in  his  dealings  that  his  children  never 
but  once  heard  him  utter  angry  words.  Shortly  after 
his  return  from  the  five-year  trip  on  the  Beagle  he 
wrote  to  Henslow,  telling  how  Lyell  had  “in  the  most 
good-natured  manner  entered  into  all  my  plans.’ ’ 
Later  in  the  letter  he  had  to  confess:  “I  am  out  of 
patience  with  the  zoologists,  not  because  they  are 
overworked,  but  for  their  mean,  quarrelsome  spirit. 
I  went  the  other  evening  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
where  the  speakers  were  snarling  at  each  other  in  a 
manner  anything  but  like  that  of  gentlemen.  In 
Cambridge  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  falling  into 
such  contemptible  quarrels,  whilst  in  London  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided.  ’ ’ 

The  depth  of  the  thobbing  spirit  in  our  race  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Liebig.  X  say  well 
illustrated.  For  I  suppose  that  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  represents  a  scientific  attitude  that  is  above  the 
average  of  dignity  and  self-restraint  among  scientists. 

Liebig  was  probably,  in  mental  keenness  and  in 
the  temper  of  his  disposition,  the  world’s  premier 
chemist.  “He  had  unrivaled  gifts  as  a  teacher.  Lie 
built  up  the  most  famous  school  of  chemistry  in  the 
world  during  the  nineteenth  century,  where  he  trained 
many  of  the  most  accomplished  chemists  of  the 
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generation  that  was  to  succeed  him.  He  was  far 
more  than  a  chemist ;  he  was  a  profound  and  brilliant 
student  of  plant  and  animal  physiology.  He  was  far 
more  than  a  scholar,  for  he  added  vast  resources  to 
the  trade  and  industry  of  Germany  by  his  practical 
genius  for  making  chemistry  useful  in  the  arts.” 

To  this  mind,  so  extraordinarily  open  and  prac¬ 
tical,  came  a  novel  idea  from  France :  ‘  ‘  All  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  disease  is  probably  caused  by  minute  organ¬ 
isms  that  breed  true  to  type.  If  none  of  these  are 
present,  there  can  be  no  production  of  alcohol  or 
infection  or  contagious  disease.”  The  mind  of  Liebig 
could  not  be  blamed  if  it  was  quite  skeptical  about 
such  an  extreme  novelty.  It  can  not  properly  be 
blamed  for  hostility  and  warfare  against  the  novelty. 
I  am  not  talking  of  blame.  I  want  to  give  a  picture 
of  how  the  very  best  of  minds  is  unable  to  feel 
curiosity .  "What  Liebig  did  was  to  receive  Pasteur 
“with  kindly  courtesy.”  When  Pasteur  tried  to 
approach  the  delicate  subject,  “Liebig,  without  losing 
his  amenity,  refused  all  discussion.”  This  was  in 
1870.  In  1872  Pasteur  proposed  a  test  to  Liebig,  one 
that  would  have  proved  certainly  to  any  curious  eyes 
whether  Pasteur  was  right  or  wrong.  Liebig  refused 
to  try  the  experiment.  Yet  this  was  two  years  after 
the  wine-makers  and  silk-growers  and  brewers  of 
France  and  England  had  proved,  in  the  most  concrete 
manner,  in  their  business,  that  Pasteur’s  theory  was 
right. 

In  France  there  were  eminent  scientists  who 
entered  upon  a  persistent  campaign  to  combat 
Pasteur’s  theory.  They  fought  for  spontaneous 
generation  with  just  the  same  spirit  that  now  fires 
the  Fundamentalists  to  contend  for  the  geology  of 
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Genesis.  After  the  very  strongest  evidence  had  been 
supported  by  practical  work  in  industries,  Pouchet 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  Pasteur ’s  germ  theory  was 
nothing  but  a  ridiculous  fiction. 

He  felt  that  this  idea  of  the  importance  of  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  was  narrow,  materialistic,  ignoble. 
His  intellect  was  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
something  more  lofty  and  soulful — just  as  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  today  are  led.  We  dread  the  small, 
wriggly  fact.  We  long  for  far-flung  generalities. 
Pouchet *s  mind  loved  the  fable  spun  by  Buff  on,  in 
the  previous  century,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists 
of  France: 

There  are  certain  primitive  and  incorruptible  parts 
common  to  animals  and  vegetables.  These  organic 
molecules  cast  themselves  into  the  moulds  or  shapes 
which  constitute  different  beings.  Ever  active,  they 
work  with  putrefied  matter,  forming  by  their  reunion 
a  multitude  of  little  organized  bodies,  of  which  some, 
like  earthworms  and  fungi,  seem  to  be  fair-sized 
animals.  .  .  .  The  eels  in  flour  paste,  those  of 
vinegar — all  those  so-called  microscopic  animals — are 
but  different  shapes  taken  spontaneously,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Pasteur  found  himself  in  a  world  of  thinkers — 
philosophers,  poets,  naturalists,  editors,  priests — who 
rushed  to  the  defense  of  spontaneous  generation  as  if 
it  had  been  a  sacred  cause.  Most  of  these  would  have 
been  willing  to  abide  by  the  following  sixteenth- 
century  idea  of  animate  nature:  “Certain  timber- 
wood,  after  rotting  in  the  sea,  produces  worms,  which 
engender  butterflies,  which  become  birds/  *  Why  not 
believe  it?  It  was  such  a  dignified,  authorized  creed. 
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It  contained  so  much,  creative  intellect.  It  was 
poetical.  Probably  most  of  the  crusaders  against 
Pasteur  would  have  made  no  objection  to  Van  Hel- 
mont’s  recipe  for  creating  mice:  “Put  some  dirty 
linen  in  a  receptacle,  together  with  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  or  a  piece  of  cheese.”  The  recipe  was  ancient 
and  honorable.  It  would  have  been  mechanistic  to 
trust  in  the  mere  success  of  coarse  people  like 
brewers. 

Our  intellect  has  forever  run  in  the  same  track, 
forever  despised  the  ugly  world  of  eyesight.  Why, 
then,  should  we  expect  that  people  nowadays  would 
be  willing  to  look  at  the  evidence  in  favor  of  evolution 
or  private  property?  Why  exhort  them?  They  can 
not  suddenly  unmake  the  mind  that  has  been  formed 
through  countless  generations  of  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  in  which  it  had  to  rely  on  warlike  emotions. 

“There  is,”  said  Pasteur,  “so  much  obscurity, 
together  with  so  much  passion,  on  both  sides.”  We 
still  dwell  in  a  very  obscure  world,  where  it  is  safer  to 
trust  the  old  wisdom  till  the  new  wisdom  has  forced 
itself  upon  us.  We  still  dwell  in  a  world  that  has 
been  immemorially  an  arena  for  the  passions. 

Poor  Pasteur!  He  found  it  very  bewildering. 
When  he  saw  strange  things  with  his  eyes,  he  expected 
that  non-scientists  would  howl  him  down.  Men  have 
to  howl.  They  are  that  sort  of  being.  But  Pasteur 
expected  that  scientists  would  be  guided  by  curiosity. 
Not  at  all.  Even  in  their  ranks  there  were  some  anti- 
religious  minds  which  supported  him  because  they 
gleefully  thought  that  the  religious  Pasteur  was 
developing  ammunition  against  religion.  Even  among 
the  scientists  there  were  plenty  of  detractors  who 
cried  out  upon  him  because  their  pride  was  endan- 
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gered.  Only  a  minority  of  his  own  colleagues  could 
understand  that  he  had  no  ambition  but  to  seek  facts 
and  proclaim  them. 

Do  you  suppose  that  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  in  this  land  of  the  free  truly  desire  to  have 
their  minds  as  free  as  that! 

Perhaps  my  own  negative  answer  is  caused  by 
what  I  find  when  I  examine  the  instincts  that  operate 
in  myself.  I  pray  always  that  I  may  keep  the  mind 
open  and  be  unlike  Liebig  as  old  age  comes  on.  I  try 
increasingly  each  year  to  welcome  what  is  novel  and 
Upsetting,  what  may  convict  me  of  mistakes.  Yet 
I  find  that  I  have  pet  ideas.  If  I  try  to  discuss  these 
with  friends  wTho  think  I  am  wrong,  I  can  seldom  keep 
the  portals  of  my  curiosity  ajar.  Always  I  begin  to 
defend,  to  argue,  to  feel  the  heat  of  controversy.  I 
want  to  be  superior  in  debate.  I  want  to  show  that 
the  other  fellow  is  wrong. 

There  is  abundance  of  sorry  evidence  that  many 
scientists  have  not  been  superior  to  me  in  this  respect. 
I  suppose  we  must  admit  the  truth  of  the  general 
charge  against  scientists  thus  made  by  the  London 
Standard : 

There  has  grown  a  tendency  for  men  of  science  to 
travel  beyond  their  province,  and,  forsaking  the 
scientific  attitude,  to  make  all  kinds  of  wide  conjec¬ 
tures  and  put  forward  all  kinds  of  wild  social  theories. 
Even  the  absurdities  of  the  monkey  trial  in  Tennessee 
should  not  make  us  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  dogmatism  of  science  as  well  as  a  dogmatism  of 
religion. 

The  charge  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  such  passages 
as  this,  which  I  find  in  the  Scientific  Monthly  for 
August,  1923,  by  Professor  R.  E.  Danf orth : 
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There  is  today  creative  effort  enough  in  the  world 
to  make  this  world  a  paradise,  and  to  make  of  man 
right  speedily  an  ideal  being. 

A  far  more  serious  charge  used  to  he  made  against 
scientists,  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by 
McDougall,  the  Harvard  psychologist: 

Thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  study 
science,  the  great  wave  of  scientific  materialism  was 
still  but  little  past  its  climax.  .  .  .  The  world  and 
all  the  living  things  in  it  were  presented  to  us  with  so 
much  prestige  and  confidence,  as  one  vast  system  of 
mechanistic  determination,  that  one  seemed  to  be 
placed  before  two  acutely  opposed  alternatives:  “On 
the  one  hand,  science  and  universal  mechanism;  on 
the  other  hand,  humanism,  religion,  mysticism,  and 
superstition.  ’  ’ 

I  have  never  encountered  anything  that  would  fit 
the  description  which  McDougall  gives.  Indeed  he 
says  it  is  a  failure  of  the  past  and  that  “today  the 
whole  situation  has  changed;  the  mechanistic  neo- 
Darwinism  is  bankrupt.” 

I  should  hope  so.  There  is  no  conceivable  species 
of  thobbing  that  would  be  worse  for  a  scientist  than 
to  argue  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  universe 
beyond  his  senses.  His  only  business  is  with  the 
senses,  with  that  limited  and  humble  field.  He  can 
not  explore  beyond  it;  he  can  not  even  make  the 
slightest  inference  about  it  that  would  have  any  valid¬ 
ity.  If  there  still  remain  above  the  turf  any  scientists 
who  are  reasoning  against  religion  by  citing  science, 
they  have  not  brain-power  enough  to  thob  respectably. 
They  are  not  even  logical.  All  they  can  report  is  that 
in  their  laboratories  they  do  not  encounter  religion. 
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Who  hut  a  lunatic  ever  thought  that  religion  could  be 
met  there? 

The  pitiful  fallacy  lives  elsewhere  than  in  science. 
It  can  find  a  breeding-ground  only  in  the  thobbing 
brains  that  are  neither  scientific  nor  rational.  Such 
beings  there  are  a-plenty,  thus  described  by  Sapir, 
who  generously  uses  we  instead  of  they: 

We  have  made  science  a  religion.  It  tyrannizes 
over  every  moment  of  our  conscious  lives  and  gives  us 
but  the  most  narrow  and  uncomfortable  of  margins 
for  the  exercise  of  deeper-lying,  intuitive  capacities. 

I  refuse  to  admit  that  I  am  one  of  the  “we.”  But 
of  any  other  sort  of  thobbing  I  will  suspect  myself. 
Lord  knows  I  have  no  right  to  cast  a  stone  at 
thobbers.  I  am  one  of  them.  We  all  thob — even  the 
scientists. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SOCIOLOGICAL  THOBBING 

The  common  pretension  among  intellectuals — especially  among  aca¬ 
demic  people — that  after  wandering  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  millennia 
we  have  now  hove  in  sight  of  the  promised  land  seems  to  me  a  real  dan¬ 
ger  not  only  to  our  intellectual  life  hut  to  civilization  itself. — C.  E. 
Ayres. 

I  don’t  think  you  need  to  wail  so  loudly  about  the 
human  weakness  I  am  trying  to  expound.  I  have 
talked  the  same  way  at  times,  and  of  course  I  wish  I 
could  be  cured  of  thobbing.  But  probably  the  very 
wish  is  a  thob.  It  is  better  wisdom  to  examine  how 
my  mind  works,  and  not  to  worry  with  the  wish  that 
it  worked  differently.  How  can  a  man  judge  that  any 
part  of  nature  would  be  better  if  he  could  remodel  it? 

Think  of  childbirth.  It  seems  cruel  to  the  last 
degree,  with  a  bloody  and  vengeful  kind  of  cruelty, 
as  if  nature  were  mocking  at  all  our  efforts  to  regard 
ourselves  as  anything  more  than  germ-plasm  and 
brute  flesh.  If  we  could  have  our  way,  we  should 
bring  ourselves  into  the  world  more  spiritually.  But 
the  mere  desire  is  foolish — like  wishing  that  we  had 
no  bodies. 

It  is  ancient  advice  that  the  children  of  men  must 
be  resigned  to  the  world  as  it  is.  When  Emerson 
visited  Carlyle,  he  reported  on  the  transcendentalists 
in  America,  and  in  the  list  was  the  case  of  Margaret 
Fuller.  Emerson  described  how  she  had  quit  her 
rebellious  tantrums  against  things-as-they-are,  and 
concluded,  “She  has  accepted  the  universe.”  Carlyle 
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bellowed  with  mirth  at  this  idea,  slapped  his  leg,  and 
roared  out,  “By  gad,  she’d  better!” 

Doubtless  you  are  right  when  you  say  that  if  these 
letters  were  to  be  printed  they  ought  to  be  made  more 
positive — ought  to  preach  what  is  the  right  way  to 
manage  our  minds,  ought  to  denounce  the  wrong  way, 
ought  to  give  advice.  That  tone  and  form  of  attack 
would  be  better  if  a  man  wanted  to  sell  a  book.  Thank 
the  Lord  that  I  don’t  have  to  write  that  way.  If  I 
did,  I  should  feel  like  a  booster  at  a  Kiwanis  dinner 
who  did  not  like  the  town  he  was  boosting.  I  never 
felt  any  impulse  to  improve  anybody. 

This  morning  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  text  in 
the  Epistle  that  Benjamin  Kidd  wrote  to  the  Socio- 
logians,  setting  forth  to  them  a  new  gospel  of  Social 
Evolution : 

In  social  evolution  the  interests  of  the  individual 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 

If  the  text  stood  alone,  it  might  not  seem  to  contain 
any  startling  thought.  For  it  is  a  truism  that  as 
society  grows  more  complex  the  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  have  to  be  more  and  more  repressed ;  the  whole 
of  us  has  to  make  laws  that  will  secure  the  greater 
good  of  the  whole  and  that  often  bear  hard  upon  the 
individual,  or  that  may  annihilate  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  body  politic.  But  I  will  show  you  that  the  text 
is  entirely  different  from  a  truism. 

Kidd’s  statement  was  made  in  the  article  on 
Sociology,  written  for  the  Britannica  of  1911.  When 
I  consult  that  most  scholarly  book  of  reference,  I  must 
assume  that  the  contributors  have  tried  to  be  imper¬ 
sonal.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  editors  would 
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allow  one  of  them  to  exploit  his  own  private  fancy; 
editors  require  them  all  to  present  information  about 
what  is  generally  believed  in  the  scholarly  world. 

Kidd  takes  pains  to  emphasize  that  he  is  a  scien¬ 
tist  writing  with  a  strictly  scientific  purpose.  He  is 
rigidly  logical  and  severely  rational.  If  I  had  chosen 
my  text  from  some  book  of  his  in  which  he  was  free 
to  be  personal  and  flighty,  you  could  properly  distrust 
all  that  I  say  about  his  thinking.  But  he  is  not  soar¬ 
ing.  “It  now  becomes  the  task  of  modern  sociology,” 
he  says,  “as  a  true  science ,  to  show  that  the  principle 
in  modern  civilization  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
society  of  the  Greek  period  is  a  principle  identified 

not  with” - -etc.  He  assures  us  that  he  is  working 

“by  the  historical  method  scientifically  applied.” 

There  is  no  lesson  in  the  text  from  Kidd  unless  we 
understand  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  it.  Also  we 
must  realize  that  he  was  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 
He  was  not  an  academic  product,  but  began  his  career 
by  earning  a  salary  in  the  British  civil  service.  Later 
he  traveled  extensively  on  three  continents  to  learn 
at  first  hand  about  economic  conditions  in  the  world. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  wrote  Social  Evolution ,  I  re¬ 
member  that  in  my  youth  it  was  spoken  of  as  a 
remarkable  book,  one  which  all  forward-looking  people 
ought  to  read.  It  was  translated  into  many  lan¬ 
guages,  even  into  Chinese.  The  editors  of  the  Bri - 
tannica  were  therefore  justified  in  selecting  him  as  a 
writer  of  their  article  about  sociology. 

You  will  breathe  more  freely  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  man’s  philosophy  of 
society.  I  am  keeping  my  promise  not  to  argue  but 
to  make  pictures.  Yrou  may  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions. 
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I  have  shown  where,  the  text  stands  and  how  it  has 
been  approved  by  liberal  minds  all  round  the  globe. 
Now  I  shall  show  how  stout  it  is  by  intellectual  stand¬ 
ards. 

After  Kidd  has  described  the  varying  conceptions 
of  society  from  Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer,  he  tells  us : 

All  these  ideas  bear  the  same  stamp.  They  con¬ 
ceive  the  science  of  society  as  reached  through  the 
science  of  the  individual.  In  none  of  them  is  there  a 
clear  conception  of  an  organic  science  of  a  society 
with  laws  and  principles  of  its  own  controlling  all  the 
meaning  of  the  individual. 

All  the  best  reasoning  of  the  ages  went  astray* 
Kidd  has  found  the  true  path  to  knowledge  of  what 
we  are  and  why  we  live. 

Kidd  is  an  evolutionist.  His  science  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  Darwinism  to  society  as  a  sort  of  organism. 
But  he  discerns  how  all  the  early  evolutionary  sociolo¬ 
gists  went  wrong: 

All  these  first  ideas  of  society  as  an  organism 
move  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  old  conception 
of  the  State.  The  social  organism  is  confused  writh 
the  State. 

He  quotes  with  approval  the  following  estimate  of 
the  insanity  of  the  early  ideas:  “The  mind  sinks  over¬ 
whelmed  under  the  weight  of  all  these  analogies,  these 
endless  divisions  and  subdivisions.’5  Kidd  says  it  is 
obvious  that  some  profound  confusion  existed.  He 
shows  that  scholars  with  a  biological  training  sup¬ 
posed  they  could  apply  their  science  to  society,  but 
were  so  ignorant  of  social  philosophy  that  they  failed 
miserably.  His  piercing  gaze  detects  how  master¬ 
minds  like  Huxley  were  “bewildered” — that  is  his 
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word,  repeated  more  than  once,  to  describe  bow  they 
blundered  away  from  the  only  right  clue. 

“The  Science  of  Society,”  he  perceived,  “is  a  so¬ 
cial  integration  resting  on  mind,  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex  than  biology/ ’  It  can  not  be  apprehended  by 
the  mere  student  of  the  organic  realm,  but  only  by 
minds  of  “philosophical  training  and  wide  outlook/ ’ 
This  sort  of  mind  was  possessed  by  Kidd.  He  does  not 
tell  us  how  many  such  minds  there  were  in  the  world 
in  1888,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old ;  but  he  does  con¬ 
fess  that  “the  number  was  extremely  limited,”  and 
he  does  not  record  one  that  anticipated  his  own  revela¬ 
tion  made  in  a  Bologna  dissertation.  Modesty  does 
not  allow  him  to  explain  (what  must  have  been  the 
case)  that  his  book  marked  as  much  of  an  epoch  in 
sociology  as  the  Origin  of  Species  did  in  biology.  The 
article  plainly  indicates  that  the  central  idea  of  his 
Social  Evolution  is  the  key  to  all  understanding  of 
society. 

That  central  idea  is  in  the  text:  “The  interests  of 
the  individual  are  not  of  first  importance.”  Though 
you  thought  at  first  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in 
the  statement,  you  must  now  begin  to  guess  that  it  is 
about  the  most  weighty  pronouncement  ever  made  by 
science.  For  sociology  is  the  emperor  of  all  the  more 
elevated  sciences.  Yes,  it  is.  Kidd  makes  no  half¬ 
way  claim:  “None  of  the  sciences  of  human  action — 
such  as  ethics,  politics,  economics,  or  psychology — can 
have  any  standing  as  a  real  science  except  it  obtains 
its  credentials  through  the  sociological  method.”  He 
speaks  of  “the  ultimate  fact  which  raises  sociology 
to  its  true  position  as  the  master  science.”  Hence  all 
truth  about  the  doings  of  our  race  centers  in  the  ten 
momentous  words  of  the  text. 
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I  will  now  show  how  Kidd  throws  them  into  relief. 
He  contrasts  his  doctrine  with  Herbert  Spencer’s  thus: 

In  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  social  or¬ 
ganism  and  the  individual  organism  he  brought  into 
view  a  position  which  exhibits  in  the  clearest  manner 
how  completely  all  the  early  evolutionists  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  problems  of  the  social 
organism.  This  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  documents  in  the  literature  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  seems  that  Spencer  noted  the  various  ways  in 
which  a  close  analogy  can  be  made  between  an  animal 
and  society.  Then  Spencer  pointed  out  what  seemed 
to  him  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  analogy : 

While  in  an  animal  the  lives  of  all  the  parts  must 
be  merged  in  the  life  of  the  whole,  because  the  whole 
has  a  corporate  consciousness  capable  of  happiness  or 
misery,  it  is  not  so  with  society.  For  in  society  the 
living  units  do  not  and  can  not  lose  individual  con¬ 
sciousness,  since  the  community  as  a  whole  has  no  cor¬ 
porate  consciousness.  This  is  an  everlasting  reason 
why  the  welfare  of  citizens  can  not  rightfully  be  sac¬ 
rificed  to  some  supposed  benefit  of  the  State.  On  the 
contrary,  the  State  is  maintained  solely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  citizens. 

There  is  the  flat  contradiction  of  two  supreme 
minds  as  they  face  the  facts  of  society  and  seek  to 
understand  them: 

Kidd :  Society  exists  for  the  sake  of  society. 

Spencer:  Society  exists  for  the  sake  of  individu¬ 
als. 
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If  you  were  the  judge  trying  this  case,  which  side 
would  you  favor!  Can  you  see  any  middle  ground, 
any  way  of  reconciling  or  harmonizing  the  two  claims  ! 
Spencer  could  see  none.  Kidd  could  see  none.  No 
man  or  book  that  I  know  of  has  seen  any. 

Perhaps  this  is  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  to 
you.  It  is  to  me,  so  far  as  my  notions  about  human 
actions  are  concerned.  But  as  an  example  of  thob- 
bing — my  brain  feels  as  it  once  did  when  I  saw  a 
decent  citizen  strike  his  wife  on  the  mouth.  Here  are 
two  great  schools  of  thought  about  society.  One  says 
that  Dum  is  the  truth  as  obviously  as  that  a  stone 
does  not  fall  up ;  to  them  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
is  the  gravitation  of  society.  To  the  other  school  the 
individual  “is  not  of  the  first  importance ” ;  the  social 
organism  is  the  prime  concern ;  and  Dee  is  the  obvious 
truth.  Their  eyes  can  not  agree,  though  they  look  at 
perfectly  concrete  things,  at  persons.  Their  reason 
can  not  show  whether  truth  is  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  I  dread  to  admit  that  reason  must  thus  strike 
angrily  at  reason. 

Not  that  I  care  which  statement  is  correct.  Per¬ 
haps  the  mystery  is  insoluble.  I  am  not  squeamish 
because  Kidd’s  logic  about  a  pure  case  of  fact  must 
have  a  boxing-match  with  Spencer’s  logic,  and  that 
human  reason  can  give  no  decision.  That  is  good  com¬ 
edy.  What  causes  my  dread  is  that  thinkers  take 
sides,  fight,  shout,  struggle  for  dialectic  victory.  Who 
ever  heard  of  two  combatants  in  logic  withdrawing, 
brewing  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  talking  thus  to  each 
other!  “Let’s  make  a  night  of  it.  It  would  be  fun 
to  find  the  point  where  our  minds  part  company. 
What  infants  we  must  be  if  we  can  not  dig  up  the  hid¬ 
den  assumption  or  definition  that  is  making  all  the 
trouble.  ’  ’ 
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If  there  is  any  such  power  as  thinking  straight, 
there  should  be  some  way  to  find  the  definition  that 
is  making  all  the  war  between  the  Dums  and  the  Dees* 
For  in  the  case  of  any  such  debate  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  that  all  the  wrangle  is  about  some  preliminary  and 
unnoticed  definition.  But  our  most  illustrious  phi¬ 
losophers  and  sociologists  hold  perpetual  tournament 
of  reason,  and  never  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  they  make  of  themselves.  Their  thobbing  seems 
more  humiliating  to  me  than  the  fisticuffs  in  national 
legislatures.  For  a  senator  who  strikes  another  in 
an  assembly  is  at  least  acting  like  a  healthy  animal, 
but  a  thinker  who  slugs  when  he  is  trying  to  guide  us 
to  abstract  truth — I  was  about  to  apply  a  harsh  phrase 
to  him.  But  it  would  be  undeserved.  The  reason 

whv  we  dread  him  is  that  he  shows  us  what  we  our- 
%> 

selves  are.  We  all  do  the  same.  We  dislike  to  see 
ourselves  revealed  in  this  indecent  way. 

If  a  man  has  practical  decisions  to  make — about 
a  paving  contract  or  a  method  of  teaching  decimals — 
he  has  to  strike  out  against  other  men  who  oppose 
his  reasons.  He  strikes  in  behalf  of  an  action  that 
seems  to  him  necessary.  He  is  no  source  of  shame. 
Shame  comes  from  the  philosophical  reasoner  who 
presumes  to  elevate  the  host  at  the  altar  of  Truth. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  Kidd’s  article  sets 
reason  by  the  ears. 

Kidd  is  a  Christian,  a  very  earnest  one.  He  makes 
for  Christianity  the  highest  possible  claims  in  his 
scheme  of  social  evolution:  “The  influence  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  duty  introduced  into  the  world  by  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  has  been  the 
most  powerful  evolutionary  force  which  has  ever  acted 
on  society.  All  the  features  of  the  integrating  pro- 
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cess  in  modern  history  must  be  considered  as  related 
to  a  controlling  principle  inherent  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.”  He  claims  that.  He  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  give  even  a  hint  that  a  majority  of  the  most 
eminent  sociologists  of  his  time  believed  there  was  no 
truth  in  his  statement.  He  thought  so  strongly,  ar¬ 
rived  at  such  a  firm  opinion ,  that  he  believed  his 
claims.  No  counter-claim  had  any  validity  in  his  es¬ 
timation — not  even  for  an  impersonal  encyclopedia 
article.  That  is  the  essence  of  thobbing. 

Very  few  of  his  fellow  Christians  can  believe  in 
his  theory  of  social  evolution,  because  it  completely 
discards  one  of  their  most  firm  convictions.  It  de¬ 
nies  that  the  Moral  Law  is  derived  from  the  teaching 
of  a  God-given,  unalterable  conscience  which  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  reason.  “In  ethical  systems,  in  all  the  creeds 
and  beliefs  of  humanity,  there  is  the  long,  slow,  almost 
invisible  struggle  in  which  natural  selection  is  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  standards  of  nations.”  So, 
in  Kidd’s  opinion,  morals  are  mere  products  of  an 
evolution  in  changing  adaptation  to  an  environment. 

The  same  thing  holds,  says  Kidd,  of  psychology. 
“In  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind  the  principles  of 
the  social  process  are  always  the  ultimate  controlling 
factor.  ...  It  is  not  the  human  mind  which  is  con¬ 
sciously  constructing  the  social  process  in  evolution; 
it  is  the  social  process  which  is  constructing  the 
human  mind  in  evolution.”  So  we  are  not  captains 
of  our  fate.  The  Sinclairs  and  all  the  constructive 
intellects  are  playing  with  phantoms.  Society  is  mak¬ 
ing  us,  and  making  itself. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  this  society 
is  which  has  the  power  of  shaping  our  minds  and 
morals,  which  exists  above  and  beyond  us  individuals, 
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for  which  we  must  be  sacrificed  like  so  many  cells  of 
tissue  in  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  What  is  this 
something?  Surely  the  question  is  not  like  one  in  lit¬ 
erary  criticism.  It  is  a  plain  matter,  for  one  illustra¬ 
tion,  of  why  I  paid  my  income  tax  last  year.  Every 
taxpayer  that  I  know  supposes  that  he  parts  with 
money  because  the  great  majority  of  us  individuals 
will  be  better  off  if  we  all  part  with  a  certain  portion 
of  our  wealth  and  devote  the  sum  of  our  taxes  to 
purposes  that  will  benefit  a  great  many  individuals. 
Imagine,  now,  that  I  should  mount  the  platform  be¬ 
fore  a  convention  of  economists  and  proclaim,  “Our 
money  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  any  per¬ 
sons  ;  it  is  to  be  spent  for  Some  Essence  Not  Ourselves 
Which  Is  Evolving  Independently  Of  Us.  This  is  no 
fancy  of  mine.  It  is  the  concrete  truth  as  revealed 
to  us  by  an  economist  more  famous  than  any  one  in 
this  hall,  Benjamin  Kidd.” 

I  wonder  whether  a  solemn  hush  would  come  over 
the  hall,  or  whether  the  audience  would  laugh. 

If  they  took  me  seriously,  their  first  question  would 
be,  “Where  and  what  is  this  society ?” 

If  I  search  for  Kidd’s  answer,  I  can  find  only  ex¬ 
pressions  like  these : 

The  future  interests  of  society. 

The  meaning  of  the  social  process. 

The  larger  meaning  of  its  life  as  a  whole. 

Subordinating  individual  interests  to  some  larger 
social  meaning  in  the  evolutionary  process. 

The  social  consciousness  of  which  this  developing 
spiritual  sense  of  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
creatures  is  one  of  the  outward  marks. 

Society  is  considered  as  an  organism  developing 
under  the  influence  of  natural  selection  and 
tending  to  have  the  mean  center  of  its  organic 
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processes  projected  farther  and  farther  into  the 
future. 

The  principles  which  subordinate  the  interests  of 
the  individuals  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole. 

The  social  process  is  not  primarily  evolving  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  individual,  but  society’s  efficiency 
in  the  conflict  through  which  it  is  gradually  ris¬ 
ing  toward  a  more  organic  type. 

Only  fifteen  short  years  ago  these  profound  say¬ 
ings  were  regarded  as  4 ‘creative.”  But  go  to  those 
scholars  of  today  who  have  “philosophical  training 
and  wide  outlook”;  ask  them  how  they  regard  Kidd’s 
intellect.  They  will  think  you  are  feeble-minded  for 
inquiring  about  such  a  dead-and-gone  philosopher. 

"Wolfe  thus  calmly  announces  Kidd’s  folly: 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  after  1885,  to  make 
crude  analogical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  example  of  this 
type  of  social  theory  was  that  advanced  in  Kidd’s 
Social  Evolution fi 

McDougall,  a  leading  creative  intellect  of  today, 
tells  us  that  Kidd’s  book  of  1918,  “completely  under¬ 
mines”  his  Britannica  article  of  1911.  McDougall 
despises  Kidd. 

The  profoundly  creative  minds  of  today  feel  only 
contempt  for  their  colleagues  of  yesterday.  They 
brush  Kidd  aside  as  if  he  were  so  much  cigar-ash  on  a 
desk.  They  have  no  imagination  of  the  time — just  yes¬ 
terday — when  Kidd  was  reverenced  by  the  best  crea¬ 
tive  minds.  They  have  no  imagination  of  the  young 
critic  of  1940  who  will  also  blow  some  ashes  from  his 
desk  one  day.  These  will  be  the  remains  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  intellects  of  1926. 
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Sociology  is  like  that — a  series  of  remains  of  what 
was  worshiped  yesterday.  Nobody  today  will  so 
much  as  put  the  ashes  in  an  urn.  If  I  ask  an  intel¬ 
lectual  of  today,  “How  can  I  tell  that  you  are  less 
wrong  than  Kidd!”  he  looks  askance.  My  question 
means  nothing  to  him.  So  I  have  to  leave  him,  as 
Bunyan  said,  “wondering  and  fearing.” 


CHAPTER  X 


PHILOSOPHY 


The  array  of  contradictions  in  our  different  philosophies  is  so  impos¬ 
ing  as  to  suggest  to  sceptics  that  the  mind  of  man  has  tackled  an  im¬ 
possible  job. — John  Dewey. 

Do  I  know,  can  1  know,  anything?  .  .  .  The  spectacle  of  other 
men’s  folly  continually  reawakens  in  me  the  suspicion  that  1  too  am 
surely  fooled. — George  Santayana. 

I  have  never  flattered  myself  that  I  understand 
philosophy.  I  have,  like  you,  removed  my  hat  in  its 
presence  and  done  it  reverence.  It  has  seemed  the 
highest  reach  of  the  intellect,  and  I  have  coveted  it  as 
I  have  desired  money  and  skill  in  music,  and  all  good 
things  that  I  lack. 

But  six  years  ago,  in  talking  with  a  friend,  I  men¬ 
tioned  “the  benefits  conferred  by  philosophy.”  He 
came  back  at  me  with  this:  “What  has  philosophy 
ever  accomplished  f  ”  I  began  to  pour  out  some  ready¬ 
made  judgment  about  “probing  for  inner  realities,” 
but  grew  uneasy  and  stopped.  Ever  since  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  have  wondered  what  the  right  answer  is.  I 
can’t  find  it. 

Still  I  am  sure  of  one  good  influence  which  philos¬ 
ophy  has  always  exerted :  it  has  continually  held  up  to 
mankind  the  shortcomings  of  its  mind.  All  through 
the  ages  since  Plato  it  has  shown  men  the  difficulty 
of  reasoning  straight,  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
our  senses  take  hold  on  reality.  That  has  been  an  in¬ 
estimable  service. 

It  has  taught  us  the  trickiness,  the  unreliability, 
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the  weakness  of  our  intellect.  This  is  its  negative  and 
destructive  function.  Philosophy  has  continually 
posted  signs  like  this:  “ Previous  philosophers  have 
been  fools  at  this  point.  See  how  the  Great  One  sank 
in  the  quicksand  here.  Caution.  ”  That  is  a  salu¬ 
tary  job,  a  life-saving  work  in  a  world  full  of  brains 
that  are  over-confident. 

But  what  has  philosophy  constructed!  Look  with 
me  at  a  few  of  the  greatest  of  the  danger-signs 
mounted  along  the  highway  of  philosophy  during  the 
past  twenty-three  centuries.  We  will  be  more  than 
fair  to  the  philosophers — -yes,  prejudiced  in  their  fa¬ 
vor;  for  we  will  take  all  the  testimony  from  them.  We 
will  refer  to  no  books  of  special  pleas,  but  only  to  an 
impartial  encyclopedia  or  some  outline  history  that  is 
impersonal.  Thus  we  shall  be  sure  of  judicious,  con¬ 
servative  statements.  If  I  should  gather  together  the 
contradictions  and  denunciations  from  this  war  of 
thoughts,  you  would  suspect  me  of  being  a  garbler. 

“All  philosophy  in  the  modern  sense,”  we  are  told, 
“began  with  Socrates,  who  felt  a  divine  vocation  to 
examine  himself  by  questioning  other  men.”  Instead 
of  debating,  he  asked,  “What  is  the  state!  What  is 
justice!”  He  never  ceased  to  probe  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  or  the  definition  which  caused  all  the  debate. 
Could  anything  be  more  promising!  If  philosophy 
had  always  continued  to  be  that  process,  it  would  have 
been  the  fountain  of  wisdom  that  its  votaries  claim.. 

Plato  confessed  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
paid  his  master  homage,  and  reduced  the  oral  question¬ 
ing  to  a  system  in  a  long  series  of  writings.  If  you 
read  an  account  of  his  arguments,  you  find  them 
weirdly  modern.  He  faced  the  same  disagreements 
that  rage  about  us  today:  “Every  case  seemed  ca~ 
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pable  of  being  argued  in  opposite  ways.  .  .  .  One  voice 
cried,  ‘All  is  motion/  another,  ‘All  is  rest.’  .  .  .  Some 
held  that  virtue  was  spontaneous,  others  that  virtue 
was  merely  a  matter  of  training  and  custom.  .  ,  . 
Some  held  that  social  customs  were  sacredly  binding, 
others  that  men  should  follow  the  promptings  of  the 
laws  they  found  in  their  own  breasts.”  These  are 
precisely  the  opposites  that  Ethics  is  debating  today, 
the  opposites  that  are  in  conservative  laws  and  the 
New  Youth  Movement.  Philosophy  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  construct  a  road  to  truth  on  which  reasoners 
can  agree  to  travel. 

But  Plato  opened  a  path  for  his  disciples  in  his 
day.  For  him  the  one  great  and  basic  truth  is  The 
Moral  Ideal. 


He  turned  scornfully  aside  from  materialism.  .  .  . 
This  poet-philosopher  brought  imagination  to  the  aid 
of  reason.  .  .  .  For  a  time  the  essential  spirituality  of 
his  conceptions  was  concealed  even  from  himself.  .  .  . 
The  intensity  of  his  spiritual  insight  vitalized  the  va¬ 
rious  elements.  .  .  .  He  is  difficult  for  the  prosaic  in¬ 
tellect  to  comprehend.  .  .  .  He  is  the  well-spring  of 
European  thought,  in  which  all  previous  movements 
are  absorbed,  and  from  which  all  subsequent  lines  of 
reflection  diverge.  ...  As  was  observed  by  Jowett, 
“The  germs  of  all  ideas,  even  of  most  Christian  ones, 
are  to  be  found  in  Plato.”  .  .  .  He  was  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  all  philosophic  writers.  .  .  ,  “All  philosophic 
truth,”  says  Ferrier,  “is  Plato  rightly  divined;  all 
philosophic  error  is  Plato  misunderstood.”  .  .  .  His 
dialogues  are  pervaded  by  two  dominant  motives:  a 
passion  for  human  improvement,  a  persistent  faith 
in  the  power  and  supremacy  of  mind.  .  .  .  He  has  a 
constant  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  reason.  .  .  .  The 
supreme  factor  is  the  reason,  which  guides  the  will. 
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So  this  beginning  of  philosophy  was  the  greatest 
and  best  philosophy.  Any  philosophy  that  strays 
from  Plato’s  is  erroneous.  I  think  this  is  not  so 
extreme  as  it  sounds.  For  even  Santayana  says  of 
Plato’s  interpreting  of  the  inner  life,  “Beyond  this 
point  no  rendering  of  the  Life  of  Reason  has  ever  been 
carried.” 

Yet  Plato’s  wisdom  has  been  mangled  and  de¬ 
bauched  by  other  philosophers  ever  since  it  was  born. 
Behold : 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  Plotinus,  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.,  the  great  effort  to  base  life  anew 
on  the  Platonic  wisdom  was  continued.  But  this  was 
rather  the  ghost  than  the  spirit  of  Plato.  It  lost  hold 
of  all  reality. 

Poor  Plato  was  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  again 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  by  “uncritical”  leaders 
of  thought  who  preferred  the  “wrong”  dialogues, 
were  falsely  sentimental,  and  were  influenced  as  much 
by  the  ghost  of  Plotinus  as  by  the  true  spirit  of  all 
that  is  best. 

Then  Schleiermacher  began  a  true  critical  study 
of  Plato,  to  find  out  what  his  teaching  really  was,  but 
“his  attempt  was  vitiated  by  the  ground  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  Plato  had,  from  the  first,  a  complete 
system  in  his  mind  which  he  gradually  revealed.  ’  ’  He 
was  also  “too  sanguine.”  I  can  not  learn  that  in 
any  century  since  Plato  it  has  been  possible  to  know 
of  a  surety  what  Plato’s  teaching  was.  Any  man 
who  felt  he  had  the  right  revelation  was  always  dis¬ 
puted  by  other  philosophers  who  were  equally  respec¬ 
table  commentators. 

What  do  you  suppose  all  the  philosophers  since 
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Plato  have  tanght  us!  You  will  not  want  to  hear  of 
Locke  and  Berkeley  and  Hume,  because  the  judicious 
Britannic  a  article  on  Philosophy  declares  flatly  that 
“Locke’s  theory  of  knowledge  is  ruined  by  the  failure 
to  distinguish,”  etc.,  that  “the  same  confusion  runs 
through  Berkeley’s  arguments  and  vitiates  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  well  as  those  of  Hume.”  These  were  three 
mighty  men,  and  the  Britannica  devotes  to  them  five 
times  as  much  space  as  it  does  to  Darwin.  Now 
several  Britannica  articles  testify  ungrudgingly  that 
Darwin  made  a  greater  alteration  in  human  thinking 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived ;  here  we  see  three 
philosophers  who  made  no  alteration  in  correct  think¬ 
ing;  yet  they  deserve  more  attention  than  Darwin. 
Why  is  this!  To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  prove  that 
your  mind  is  out  of  tune  with  the  higher  harmonies  of 
The  Reason. 

The  question  becomes  the  more  unanswerable  when 
I  try  to  find  out  what  philosophy  is.  Plato  apparently 
considered  it  entirely  superior  to  all  sciences;  for 
they  deal  only  with  matter,  and  he  loathed  their  ma¬ 
terialism.  Yet  philosophy  is  defined  in  the  Britannica 
as  having  “no  other  subject-matter  than  the  nature  of 
the  real  world.  ’  ’  The  writer  says  that  ‘  ‘  the  sciences 
furnish  philosophy  with  its  matter,  but  philosophical 
criticism  reacts  upon  the  matter  thus  furnished  and 
transforms  it.  .  .  .  Philosophy  corrects  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  which  are  inevitably  made  by  the  scientific  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  may  claim  therefore  to  be  the  only  c  con¬ 
crete’  science.”  Doesn’t  that  sound  to  you  like  a 
definition  that  would  have  seemed  to  Plato  wrong-end 
to! 

It  seems  to  be  different  stuff  from  the  system  of 
the  second  greatest  philosopher,  Kant.  To  me  it  is 
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one  of  the  wonders  of  philosophy  that  we  laymen 
should  not  be  told  in  plain  terms  where  Kant  departed 
from  the  eternal  truth  of  Plato.  His  basic  truth,  to 
be  sure,  is  the  same  as  Plato ’s,  The  Moral  Ideal.  Al¬ 
so  he  has  the  “constant  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
reason.  ”  But  look  at  the  way  in  which  he  slaughtered 
all  the  details  of  Plato ’s  system. 

He  was  a  wizened  invalid  five  feet  tall  who  lived  a 
life  as  regular  as  a  factory  whistle.  He  began  his 
intellectual  career  as  a  mathematician  and  physicist, 
and  long  continued  in  those  lines.  “It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  philosophy  began  to  engage  his  atten¬ 
tion/  ’  We  are  told  that  “no  other  thinker  of  modern 
times  has  been  throughout  his  work  so  penetrated  with 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  physical  science;  be¬ 
yond  all  question  much  of  the  influence  of  his  philos¬ 
ophy  must  be  ascribed  to  this  feature  of  it.”  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  various  physical  theories  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  and  successful  kind:  the  effect  of  the  tides  on 
the  earth’s  motion,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  theory 
of  an  ether  that  transmits  light,  a  theory  of  winds  that 
was  highly  original  and  that  stood  the  wear,  a  “re¬ 
markable  discussion”  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon. 
He  was  not  simply  a  master  of  the  higher  science  of 
his  day ;  he  was  an  explorer  far  beyond  his  day.  So 
his  philosophy  “is  to  be  dealt  with  as  having,  through¬ 
out,  a  reference  to  scientific  conceptions.”  He  thought 
mathematics  superior  to  philosophy  in  certainty  and 
clearness. 

Surely  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  new  philos¬ 
ophy.  It  must  deserve  to  be  called  “epoch-making.” 
The  Britannica  writer  says,  “Hardly  any  philosophi¬ 
cal  system  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  under¬ 
stood  without  reference  to  Kant.”  He  goes  on: 
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The  great  work  of  Kant  absolutely  closed  the  lines 
of  eighteenth  century  speculation  and  substituted  for 
them  a  new  method.  This  has  prescribed  the  course 
of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  present  age. 

Hence  it  must  be  true  that  both  Plato  and  Kant  are 
dominant  in  the  philosophy  of  today.  We  seem  to 
have  a  dual  monarchy  in  which  the  subjects  owe  al¬ 
legiance  to  rival  thrones.  Kant  cared  little  for  pre¬ 
vious  philosophy,  cared  nothing  for  poetry,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  his  metaphysic  was  the  basis  for  all  future 
metaphysic.  Such  a  ruler  can  not  be  a  part  of  the 
only  true  kingdom,  the  Platonic  system.  No,  “the 
Kantian  system  had  for  the  first  time  opened  up  a 
truly  fruitful  line  of  philosophical  speculation. ’  ’ 

We  are  not  left  to  the  surmises  of  critics.  Kant 
declared  his  independence  of  Plato  in  the  most  scorn¬ 
ful  way: 

Plato  forsook  the  world  of  sense,  chafing  at  the 
narrow  limits  it  set  to  our  knowledge,  and,  on  the 
wings  of  pure  ideas ,  launched  out  into  the  empty 
space  of  the  pure  understanding.  He  did  not  see  that 
with  all  his  efforts  he  was  making  no  real  prog¬ 
ress.  .  .  . 

The  “ ideas  of  reason”  tell  us  nothing  of  ultimate 
truth,  because  they  have  abandoned  the  facts  of  sense 
experience,  with  reference  to  which  alone  the  thought- 
forms  have  validity,  and  knowledge  is  possible.  .  .  . 

Nothing  but  a  sober,  strict,  and  just  criticism  can 
free  us  from  this  dogmatical  illusion,  which  deceives 
so  many  by  an  imaginary  happiness.  .  .  . 

I  can  not  share  the  opinion,  so  frequently  expressed 
by  excellent  and  thoughtful  men,  that  the  future  will 
supply  us  with  demonstrations  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  there  is  a  future  life.  I  am  certain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  will  never  be  the  case. 
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Looks  awfully  black  for  religion,  doesn’t  it?  Yet 
Kant  was  nothing  if  not  religious ;  his  whole  effort  as 
a  philosopher  was  to  lay  foundations  for  his  Protes¬ 
tant  religion.  How  did  he  do  it?  A.  K.  Rogers,  in 
his  History  of  Philosophy ,  says  it  was  by  way  of  the 
Moral  Will,  which  reason  can  not  throw  doubt  upon, 
since  it  is  in  “a  sphere  to  which  reason  can  not  hope 
to  attain.’ ’ 

Plato  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  the  reason. 
Kant  says  reason  is  below  the  only  power  that  can 
reveal  what  Plato  believed.  So  Plato’s  philosophy — 
the  only  real  one — is  built  on  a  foundation  that  is 
proved  to  be  false  by  an  inferior  philosophy  which  is 
now  dominant  in  the  kingdom  of  the  only  real  philos¬ 
ophy.  I  leave  you  alone  to  your  own  reflections  upon 
this  duality,  for  I  have  yet  to  tell  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house  of  philosophy. 

Harken  to  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  Kant  as 
described  by  the  admirer  who  temperately  expounds 
him  for  the  Britannica: 

He  selects  for  his  starting-point  neither  the  idea  of 
self-consciousness  nor  the  details  of  experience,  but 
passes  from  one  to  the  other. 

He  is  continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  in¬ 
dividualist  notion  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  ex¬ 
plode.  The  difficulties  of  the  Kantian  system  may 
all  be  traced  to  this  one  source. 

He  mixes  up  his  two  inquiries;  great  ambiguity  is 
the  natural  result. 

The  position  assigned  to  logic  by  Kant  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  one  which  can  be  defended  [that  is,  all 
the  efforts  of  philosophy  are  still  unequal  to  finding 
out  certainly  the  correct  position  of  logic]. 

The  mode  .  .  .  brings  into  the  clearest  light  the 
inconsistencies  and  imperfections  of  Kant’s  doctrine. 
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Why  should  I  take  time  for  a  record  of  such  gentle 
love-pats  from  a  disciple  ?  Simply  to  prepare  you  for 
the  death-blows.  Nerve  yourself  for  the  grisly  sight. 

Professor  John  Dewey  is  the  most  influential  of 
present-day  philosophers.  He  is  a  merciless  mata¬ 
dor,  who  slits  Kant’s  throat  in  one  sentence:  “There 
are  philosophers  who,  like  Kant,  finding  themselves  in 
intellectual  difficulties,  assert  that  moral  experience 
reveals  things-in-themselves.”  In  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  Dewey  shows  how  silly  it  is  to  say  that  a 
moral  experience  can  give  evidence  of  its  own  truth, 
or  that  such  false  truth  can  give  evidence  of  any  other 
sort  of  truth.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  For  Dewey 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  elaborate  structure,  built 
by  a  lifetime  of  the  most  assiduous  labor  of  one  of  the 
subtlest  reasoners  who  ever  lived — all  this  foundation 
and  the  awesome  towers  above  it  are  toppled  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

I  hope  you  don’t  mind  my  mixing  metaphors  in 
such  a  good  cause.  How  else  could  a  fellow  adequately 
express  this  vast  ruin  of  soul-stuff  ? 

Dewey  is  polite.  He  doesn’t  gloat  over  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  carcass.  Still  he  seems  to  me  amazingly 
unconcerned  in  carrying  out  his  mission  of  destroying 
Kant.  I  should  think  he  would  pay  heed  to  his  own 
future  and  ask,  “Where  will  the  executioner  of  1995 
insert  his  butcher-knife  in  my  anatomy?  Will  he 
not  show  a  little  compunction  as  he  slays  me?” 

Probably  the  reason  for  being  so  unfeeling  is  that 
Dewey  supposed  he  was  merely  calling  attention  to  a 
corpse.  For  Kant  had  been  set  upon  the  moment  his 
Kritik  was  issued.  (1)  Fichte  was  his  friend  and 
tried  to  popularize  him;  but  also  (2)  Fichte  perverted 
him  and  showed  Schopenhauer  how  to  deal  a  death 
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blow.  The  critics  are  not  yet  able  to  agree  on  which 
statement  is  true,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  two  periods  of  Fichte’s  writings  are 
uniform  in  purpose  or  opposed  in  purpose.  It’s 
queer,  but  that’s  the  way  of  it. 

Anyhow,  Schopenhauer  came  right  out  into  the 
open  and  dealt  Kant  a  fatal  blow.  He  walked  up  to 
Kant’s  prime  notion — 4 4 that  reason  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  reality.”  He  showed  that  Will  is  the  re¬ 
ality  antecedent  to  reason.  He  “professed  to  have 
dispelled  the  claims  of  reason  to  priority.”  He 
“showed  with  unusual  lucidity  how  feeble  is  the  in¬ 
tellect.”  He  “discredited  the  belief  that  ideas  have 
original  force  of  their  own.” 

Schopenhauer  did  far  more.  He  never  referred 
to  Fichte  without  contempt;  he  despised  Schelling; 
he  described  Hegel’s  work  as  “three-fourths  utter  ab¬ 
surdity.  ’  ’ 

If  this  slaughter  were  not  so  fast  and  furious,  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  tell  about  Hegel,  who  is  spe¬ 
cially  reverenced  because  he  is  the  most  difficult  of 
the  philosophers  to  understand.  That  is  a  dazzling 
preeminence.  Hegel,  according  to  the  story  which 
doubtless  indicates  a  fact,  said  of  himself,  “Only  one 
man  has  understood  me,  and  even  he  has  not.”  He 
made  a  logic  which  is  the  only  rival  to  Aristotle’s. 
He  looked  down  upon  the  mere  natural  world  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  stars  to  be  blemishes  on  the  sky.  He 
taught  the  prof oundest  truths,  like  these : 

The  State  is  the  march  of  God  through  the  world. 

The  course  of  history  is  the  process  by  which  God 
comes  to  a  consciousness  of  himself. 

The  specialists  who  have  expounded  Hegel  are 
divided  into  two  camps,  making  two  sets  of  interpr eta- 
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tions  which  “amount  almost  to  an  antimony  of  para¬ 
doxes/7 

All  of  which  would  repay  a  lifetime  of  study — if 
Hegel  had  not  been  slaughtered.  No,  slaughter  is 
too  strong  a  word.  The  most  serene  and  poetical  of 
the  moderns,  Santayana,  has  simply  pushed  Hegel  out 
of  the  way,  as  if  he  were  just  a  bit  of  dead  wood  that 
cumbered  the  ground.  Santayana  “repudiates  all  the 
modern  philosophers  except  Spinoza;  he  rejects  the 
Kantian  critique  in  its  entirety/7 

Why  has  no  satirist  ever  made  an  immortal  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  philosophy?  The  matter  of  its  history  sounds 
like  a  satire,  in  itself,  without  any  touching  up.  I  had 
better  warn  you  that  there  is  no  tincture  of  satire 
in  this  letter.  When  I  see  Santayana  rejecting  and 
repudiating,  I  feel  paralyzed  with  amazement.  For 
his  Life  of  Reason  captivates  me  with  its  beauty  and 
sense.  In  the  portions  of  him  that  I  suppose  I  under¬ 
stand  I  feel  the  presence  of  wisdom.  He  never  seems 
confused,  never  betrayed  by  assumptions,  never  mis¬ 
led  by  phantoms,  never  allured  by  any  secret  motive. 
He  seems  a  genial  and  keen  observer  of  what  our  souls 
do,  and  an  honest  reporter.  Even  when  he  is  most  a 
poet  (for  he  does  love  to  soar  off  in  flights  above  the 
earth),  he  is  quite  aware  of  where  he  is.  As  I  watch 
him  from  below  I  do  not  stumble.  In  his  chapters  I 
find  no  insistence  that  the  ultimate  truth  is  before  me, 
no  dogmatism,  no  conceit.  I  am  permitted  to  listen 
to  a  delightful  gentleman,  who  smiles  at  himself  and 
invites  me  to  smile  if  he  grows  too  positive.  Since 
Emerson  took  me  captive  in  youth  I  have  not  known 
such  joy  in  reading. 

It  is  that  sort  of  man  who  calmly  and  smilingly 
dumps  the  dozens  of  the  greatest  philosophies  out-of- 
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doors,  sweeps  his  house  clean  of  them,  &nd  invites  me 
to  his  well-aired  drawing-room.  He  feels  no  com¬ 
punction.  He  has  no  more  pity  for  Kant  and  Hegel 
than  I  have  for  spider-webs.  Now  how  can  this  be? 
Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  mystifies  me  so  com¬ 
pletely. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  woman  who  understands 
a  good  part  of  Hegel ;  I  might  meet  her,  and  the  talk 
might  turn  on  Hegel;  I  might  have  to  confess,  “I  fear 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  understand  Hegel.”  Then 
she  would  consider  me  mentally  unfit  for  her  society. 
But  she  respects  this  most  admirable  Harvard 
professor  of  philosophy  who  avows  that  Hegel  is  not 
worth  understanding.  Still  she  consigns  me  to  outer 
darkness.  It  must  be  that  her  intellect  is  superior 
to  the  combined  intellects  of  Dewey  and  Santayana. 
That  is  perfectly  possible  in  the  realm  of  philosophy, 
where  the  mind  operates  by  a  kind  of  Planckian 
quantum  that  supplants  the  usual  dynamics. 

Another  reason  why  Santayana’s  judgment  seems 
so  important  to  me  is  that  he  has  faith  in  Plato  and 
the  mystics  of  India.  If  he  can  feel  his  kinship  with 
them,  and  can  at  the  same  time  rouse  loyalty  in  my 
sort  of  mind,  he  must  be  a  catholic  genius,  one  who 
is  worth  heeding. 

There  is  a  much  stronger  third  reason.  Santayana 
is  not  peculiar  or  alone.  Such  men  as  Dewey  and 
Bertrand  Bussell  are  quite  in  agreement  with  him 
when  he  “repudiates”  most  philosophy.  Many 
professors  of  the  subject  doubtless  agree  with  him. 
Certainly  a  great  majority  of  the  professors  of  all 
other  subjects  agree  with  him.  How,  then,  can  any 
one,  however  intellectual,  feel  sure  that  Hegel  and 
Kant  have  accomplished  anything  but  mystification? 
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In  the  clean-swept  room  of  Santayana  I  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  a  reason  which  animates  me,  but  in 
the  clutter  of  all  the  philosophies  I  smell  the  rank 
odors  of  decaying  dogmatism.  So  you  will  smile 
wisely  and  rate  me  as  simply  another  infatuated 
devotee  of  a  corner  of  philosophy  that  suits  my  per¬ 
sonality.  Wait  a  bit.  I  will  remove  the  smile  when 
I  bring  this  letter  to  an  end  by  speaking  further  of 
Santayana.  Meanwhile  endure  a  little  more  of  the 
slaughter-house  atmosphere. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  men  who  make 
philosophy.  Hear  a  bit  about  the  ingredients  they 
put  together  in  their  compounds.  One  ingredient  is 
“ metaphysics,’ ’  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  real¬ 
ity;  another  is  ‘ 1  epistemology,  ’ 9  which  deals  with  the 
nature  and  origin  of  knowledge.  These  two  are  thus 
opposites  of  each  other.  Still  they  were  confused  by 
crude  beginners  like  Plato,  and  even  now  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
opposites.  A  third  ingredient  is  ‘  ‘psychology, ” 
which  I  can  not  define  for  you  because  it  has  never 
yet  been  defined.  ‘ 4 To  be  characterized  at  all,”  says 
James  Ward  in  the  Britannica ,  “it  must  be  character¬ 
ized  by  the  standpoint  from  which  experience  is 
viewed” — that  is,  by  our  conceptions  of  metaphysics 
and  epistemology,  which  have  not  yet  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other.  Many  of  the  keenest 
philosophers  have  not  known  better  than  to  make 
their  epistemology  a  psychological  inquiry,  and  so 
have  spoiled  their  systems.  A  fourth  ingredient  is 
‘ ‘ logic.”  This  is  so  much  like  epistemology  that 
some  of  the  best  thinkers  have  identified  the  two,  but 
others  consider  epistemology  a  mere  branch  of  logic. 
Plato  confused  logic  with  a  fifth  ingredient,  “ethics.” 
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Yet  Kant,  and  a  whole  host  of  mighty  ones  who 
reverence  Plato,  knew  that  ethics  originates  in  a 
region  of  the  soul  which  is  far  above  reason;  and 
reason  must  he  far  above  logic,  since  both  Kant  and 
Plato  considered  it  supreme. 

Do  you  follow  me?  As  an  effort  to  be  playful  this 
would  be  contemptible,  but  it  is  an  effort  to  diagram 
what  the  very  loftiest  intellects  have  divined  for  our 
guidance.  The  most  prolonged  ardors  of  these  most 
serious  and  noble  intellects  were  concerned  with  the 
mixing  of  a  compound  that  their  most  sympathetic 
commentators  can  not  anatyze  without  finding  basic 
errors. 

And  you  have  not  seen  the  worst.  Ethics — w7hich 
seems  to  be  the  basis  of  religion  in  some  philos¬ 
ophies^ — is  said  to  “belong  entirely  to  psychology.” 
Again,  “the  philosophy  of  religion  can  be  written  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  constructive  metaphysical 
theory.”  I  can’t  learn  whether  religion  is  a  science  or 
a  department  of  philosophy  or  an  intuition  superior  to 
philosophy — or  what.  Anyway,  it  is  always  present 
in  any  philosophical  reasoning  that  is  not  anti- 
religious.  I  believe  that  is  the  w7ay  of  it.  I  guarantee 
nothing.  But  I  am  sure  that  wTe  can  find  authority 
for  any  mode  of  expressing  it. 

Still  more  perplexing  to  me  is  the  position  of  all 
the  sciences.  They  may  be  the  purveyors  of  raw 
material  to  philosophy.  Simmel  says  they  are  vassals 
of  philosophy  and  have  no  validity,  no  true  life  of 
their  own,  until  they  have  done  fealty: 

Every  exact  science  has  to  submit  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  presuppositions.  .  .  .  The  essence  of 
philosophic  thought  is  its  self-sufficiency.  .  .  . 
Philosophy  was  the  mother  of  all  sciences. 
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It  is  a  marvelous  fact  tliat  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  scientist  who  will  concede  that  this  means  anything 
to  him.  He  may  not  be  too  proud  to  admit  its  truth ; 
he  simply  can  not  find  any  trace  of  its  truth.  To  him 
it  must  forever  remain  a  Simmelian  vision. 

I  should  suppose  that  every  friend  of  philosophy — 
and  every  foe  as  well — would  wish  to  have  statistics 
of  how  many  scientists  there  are  in  America  who 
grant  a  shadow  of  truth  to  Simmel  ’s  claims,  how  many 
who  deny  it  outright  and  think  it  is  funny.  But  the 
statistics,  even  if  they  were  what  I  anticipate,  would 
not  prove  anything  to  a  philosopher.  In  some  way 
he  knows  his  great  truths  without  arithmetic.  He 
knows  that  scientists  are  wrong  if  they  laugh  at  him. 
Somehow  he  knows.  "Would  God  I  might  find  out 
how  he  knows. 

Now  for  the  slaughter  of  Simmel.  Don’t  turn 
your  head  away.  Watch  the  sword  go  through  his 
neck.  He  has  said  that  “each  science  is  flanked  by 
two  philosophic  fields,  an  epistemology  and  a  meta¬ 
physics,”  and  that  “the  problems  of  the  first  can 
not  be  settled  within  the  science.”  Dewey  polishes 
his  keen  blade  with  the  remark,  “The  problems  of 
epistemology  are  attractive,  but  no  satisfactory 
answer  has  ever  been  found,  and  it  is  predictable  that 
none  ever  will  be.  For  the  problem  is  unreal.” 

Up  he  whirls  the  shining  steel  and  delivers  his 
stroke:  “The  problems  are,  to  speak  brutally,  non¬ 
sense.” 

He  smiles  as  he  shakes  the  blood  from  his  sword. 
He  is  an  affable  gentleman. 

Now,  for  a  moment  of  relief,  step  with  me  into 
the  room  where  Santayana  keeps  the  windows  of  his 
soul  bright  to  admit  such  truth  as  can  enter  finite 
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understandings.  He  admires  only  one  philosopher 
since  Plato,  Spinoza.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  can 
guess  at  the  following  reasons:  First,  because  Spinoza 
had  a  character  that  men  could  respect  and  love.  Next, 
because  Spinoza  expounded  the  futility  of  linking 
and  opining  and  Relieving;  he  was  the  original  anti- 
thobber.  His  creed  was: 

Confusion  of  thought  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
put  our  desires  and  feelings  into  our  view  of  things. 
Opinion  is  got  from  hearsay  or  from  experience  that 
has  not  been  directed  by  intelligence.  In  the  mind 
that  has  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of  opinion 
beliefs  grow  up  by  association  of  whatever  happens 
to  have  been  found  together  in  experience. 

Spinoza,  for  a  third  reason,  seemed  admirable 
because  he  did  not  try  to  distinguish  between  God  and 
nature ;  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  so,  much  as  he 
would  have  liked  to.  And,  for  a  fourth  reason, 
Spinoza  perceived  that  the  Moral  Law  is  a  mere 
matter  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man  in  society;  it  is 
only  a  concept  that  arises  in  our  mind  because  we  are 
all  by  nature  generalizers  and  simplifiers  of  what  we 
can  not  understand. 

Contrast  with  him  the  very  greatest  of  those  whom 
Santayana  sweeps  into  the  dust-bin,  with  Kant,  whom 
Santayana  describes  thus: 

Kant  had  a  private  mysticism  in  reserve  to  raise 
upon  the  ruins  of  science  and  common-sense.  .  .  . 
There  lurked  in  his  substitution  of  faith  for  knowl¬ 
edge  a  sinister  intention.  He  wished  to  blast  the 
whole  structure  of  human  intelligence,  with  all  the 
lessons  of  experience  and  all  the  triumphs  of  human 
skill,  and  to  attach  absolute  validity  instead  to  certain 
echoes  of  his  rigoristic  religious  education.  .  .  The 
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“categorical  imperative’ ’  was  a  shadow  of  the  ten 
commandments;  the  “postulates  of  practical  reason” 
were  the  minimal  tenets  of  the  most  abstract 
Protestantism.  These  fossils,  found  unaccountably 
imbedded  in  the  old  man’s  mind,  he  regarded  as  the 
evidences  of  an  inward  but  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  His  “practical”  proofs  exceed  in  perfunc¬ 
tory  sophistry  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  .  .  . 
He  had  a  barbarous  soul,  stubborn  in  its  illusions,  vul¬ 
gar  in  its  passions,  and  cruel  in  its  zeal. 

Thus  Kant  perishes  by  the  same  weapon  with 
which  he  struck  down  Plato:  “You  have  forsaken  the 
world  of  sense,  in  which  alone  knowledge  is  possible.” 

You  can  see  why  Santayana  despised  Kant:  the 
little  German  had  a  mind  full  of  fossils,  out  of  which 
he  constructed  private  mysticism.  You  can  see  why 
Santayana  admired  Spinoza,  whose  only  aim  was  to 
get  beyond  the  stage  of  opinion  and  confused  think¬ 
ing,  who  strove  always  to  open  the  windows  of  his 
soul  and  to  be  instructed  by  what  he  saw  through 
them.  When  Santayana  built  a  kind  of  system,  in  his 
Skepticism  and  Animal  Faith ,  his  first  words  were: 

Here  is  one  more  system  of  philosophy.  If  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  smile,  I  can  assure  him  that  I 
smile  with  him.  .  .  .  My  system  is  not  mine  nor  new. 
I  am  merely  attempting  to  express  for  the  reader  the 
principles  to  which  he  appeals  when  he  smiles. 

So  I  hope  it  is  clear  that  I  am  not  a  votary  of  any 
system  of  philosophy  when  I  recommend  Santayana. 
I  love  him  because  he  cares  only  to  see.  His  only  wish 
is  to  persuade  his  readers  to  clean  their  own  mental 
windows. 
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There  is  nothing  unique  about  Santayana’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  Kant.  It  is  a  commonplace.  We  who  are 
privileged  to  live  in  1926  can  sit  calmly  in  our 
reserved  seats  and  watch  the  world’s  most  complete 
system  of  philosophy  blown  to  smithereens  in  a  para¬ 
graph.  That’s  all  there  is  in  the  temple  of  Kant’s 
thought — just  some  fossils  of  a  narrow  sort  of 
protestantism. 

It  seems  possible  for  Santayana  and  Dewey  and 
Bertrand  Bussell  to  explode  in  a  similar  way  all  the 
philosophers.  Even  the  old-fashioned  critics  of  the 
Britannica  visit  the  same  destruction  upon  each  of 
their  victims  in  turn.  Fichte  wTas  ardent  for  social 
reform  and  democracy;  hence  he  degraded  Kant  into 
a  philosopher  of  democracy.  Hegel,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  reactionary,  whose  whole  philosophy  was  a 
defense  and  glorification  of  “the  corrupt  Prussian 
State  of  his  day.”  No  wonder  Kant  hated  him  and 
knew  the  truth  was  not  in  him.  We  are  told  that 
Spencer’s  philosophy  was  “primarily  a  matter  of 
temperament.”  We  read: 

His  natural  independence  and  assertiveness  of 
character  made  the  thought  of  State  interference 
intensely  disagreeable  to  him.  .  .  .  His  tempera¬ 
mental  attitude,  implied  or  assumed  as  a  background 
for  his  thinking,  is  seldom  fairly  brought  to  the  light 
and  scrutinized  on  its  merits. 

Dewey  is  only  rehearsing  commonplace  when  he 
says  of  all  philosophy  in  general: 

Philosophy  did  not  develop  in  an  unbiased  way 
from  an  open  and  unprejudiced  origin.  It  had  its 
task  cut  out  for  it  from  the  start.  It  had  a  mission 
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to  perform,  and  it  was  sworn  in  advance  to  that 
mission.  It  had  to  extract  the  essential  moral  kernel 
out  of  the  threatened  traditional  beliefs  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  It  became  the  work  of  philosophy  to 

justify  accepted  beliefs  and  traditional  customs . 

Hegel  assumed  the  task  of  justifying  the  institutions 
which  were  menaced  by  the  new  spirit  of  science  and 
popular  government.  .  .  .  The  great  systems  of 
philosophy  have  not  been  free  from  party  spirit 
exercised  in  behalf  of  preconceived  beliefs.  Since 
they  have  at  the  same  time  professed  complete 
rationality,  the  result  has  been  an  element  of  insin¬ 
cerity,  which  was  wholly  unconscious  on  the  part  of 
those  who  sustained  philosophy. 

It  is  a  delight  to  watch  this  man  Dewey  go  to 
work.  He  sees  through  the  millstones  of  assumption 
and  spots  the  concealed  bias  that  vitiates  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  duller  philosophers.  He  sees  that  all  philoso¬ 
phy  has  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it  from  the  start, 
and  he  deftly  pares  away  the  prejudice,  revealing  the 
infection  which  has  corrupted  all.  Watching  him 
perform  such  an  operation  is  a  joy,  for  he  is  adept 
and  unfaltering.  The  first  part  of  any  of  his  books 
is  a  clinic  that  purifies  the  mind. 

How  penetrating  he  is  may  be  shown  by  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Santayana  in  his  latest  book,  Experience  and 
Nature .  “No  man  has  pointed  this  out  so  per¬ 
suasively  as  Santayana,”  he  remarks,  “and  yet 
Santayana  confounds  his  would-be  disciples  and  con¬ 
fuses  his  critics  by  holding  that” — —etc.  Where¬ 
upon  his  knife  glitters  thus:  “This  passage  is  so 
utter  that  there  is  no  road  back.”  And  there  is  all 
Santayana’s  reasoning  reduced  to  a  mass  of  pus. 
Thus  Dewey  operates  on  one  after  another  of  the 
world’s  greatest,  convicting  each  in  turn  of  using 
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false  reason.  He  is  the  master  surgeon;  no  falsity 
escapes  him. 

I  am  told  that  he  is  a  man  who  inspires  faith  and 
affection.  Certainly  he  is  trusted  and  quoted  as  no 
other  philosopher  is  today.  Take  up  any  recent  hook 
on  a  social  or  educational  subject,  and  you  will  find 
him  in  the  foot-notes — always  cited  as  a  seer,  a 
forward-looker,  a  priest  of  all  that  is  newer  and  better 
and  tending  to  shape  a  fairer  world.  I  have  heard 
educators  speak  of  him  with  a  warmth  of  adoration 
that  is  almost  religious.  “For  fifty  years/7  said  one 
of  them,  “we  shall  have  more  than  we  can  do  to  catch 
up  with  him.7 7  So  Dewey  may  well  feel  that  his  keen 
mind  has  worked  correctly,  has  been  justified,  and  is 
enthroned.  I  doubt  whether  he  is  conceited  on  his 
throne.  I  think  of  him  as  a  kindly  potentate  who 
wants  to  learn  how  to  rule  better,  whose  only  motive  is 
to  improve  the  world  and  help  people  to  a  better  life. 

There  are  only  two  faults  to  find  with  him.  In 
the  first  place,  most  of  his  operations — his  wholesome 
destruction  of  false  philosophy — are  imitations;  he  is 
simply  repeating  motions  that  more  original  surgeons 
have  taught  him. 

In  the  second  place,  all  his  effort  at  construction 
is  as  naively  false  as  anything  built  by  a  Kant  or  a 
Hegel.  It  seems  incredible.  Whenever  I  read  a  book 
of  his  I  feel  again  the  same  wondering  distrust  of  my 
own  senses.  Yet  there  it  always  is:  a  preliminary 
negative  clinic  which  is  true  and  righteous  altogether, 
a  constructive  sequel  which  “has  a  mission  to  perform 
and  is  sworn  in  advance  to  that  mission.77 

For  such  a  mystery  of  contradiction  I  know  only 
one  parallel,  a  book  of  Mansell  7s  that  I  w~as  once  set 
to  read  as  an  antidote  for  religious  doubts  in  my 
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youth.  All  through  the  first  part  of  Mansell  I  was 
amazed  to  find  myself  being  turned  into  an  atheist; 
all  the  reasoning  that  had  disturbed  me  w^as  here  set 
forth  with  double  cogency;  my  faith  was  riddled. 
Then  came  the  transition.  I  can  remember  now  how 
the  page  looked  and  what  I  saw  through  an  open  door 
as  I  looked  away  from  the  page  to  relieve  my 
bewilderment.  The  transition  from  the  despair  of 
the  first  half  to  the  hope  of  the  second  half  was  made 
in  a  pair  of  sentences  like  these:  “ Hence  we  can 
know  nothing.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  believe.” 
Mansell  was  so  keen  a  philosopher  that  I  did  not 
presume  to  oppose  him.  I  simply  gave  up. 

Dewey  is  so  keen  a  thinker  that  I  do  not  presume 
to  show  how  his  reason  goes  astray.  I  shall  merely 
exhibit  the  transition  he  makes  from  his  despair  to 
his  hope,  and  leave  you  to  ponder  it.  You  have  seen 
the  despair — the  way  in  which  all  the  greatest 
philosophers  like  Plato  and  Hegel  and  Kant  were,  in 
reality,  doing  nothing  with  all  their  parade  of  reason 
but  to  support  their  belief  in  this  or  that  social  system. 
All  their  elaborate  reasoning  was  self-deception,  was 
mere  whitewash  for  a  misconception  of  social  condi¬ 
tions. 

Now  jump  to  Dewey’s  hope.  At  the  close  of  his 
elaborate  Experience  and  Nature  (1925)  he  explains 
that  the  great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  be  4 ‘an 
instrument  of  social  reforms.”  Of  course  these 
reforms  are  not  to  be  conceived  in  “a  Philistine 
spirit,”  but  as  “the  richest  experience  possible  to 
man”;  “social  companionship  is  a  basic  subject- 
matter  of  philosophy.”  His  own  philosophy  is  “a 
thoughtful  evaluation”  of  the  goods  of  society;  it  is 
new;  it  is  mostly  prophecy.  But  all  other  methods 
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of  directing  the  course  of  society  have  failed;  a  new 
procedure  is  needed;  he  offers  his  criticism  of  life  as 
a  procedure  that  ought  to  be  tried. 

Do  you  think  that  the  next  generation  of  young 
philosophers  will  see  any  wisdom  in  those  words!  Or 
will  they  see  the  beautiful  illusion  of  a  generous  soul 
that  yearned  to  improve  its  fellow-beings! 

I  will  not  argue  the  matter.  But  I  like  to  make 
guesses  for  the  sake  of  checking  up  years  later  and 
seeing  where  I  was  wrong.  So  I  will  guess  about 
Dewey’s  reputation  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence.  I 
guess  that  he  will  appear  to  be  just  as  much  blinded 
by  social  prejudice  as  ever  Hegel  was. 

Bead  the  following  passage  from  his  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Philosophy  and  see  whether  you  think  it  con¬ 
tains  an  Emotional  Uplift  that  is  a  mirage  in  society 
and  a  tom-tom  in  philosophy.  Remember  that  I  have 
no  animus  against  Dewey  and  am  not  featuring  him 
as  an  individual;  I  use  him  as  a  type  of  the  best  of 
human  reason  when  it  adventures  into  the  slaughter- 
pen  of  philosophy.  As  you  read,  keep  asking  yourself 
just  what  assumptions  lurk  beneath  such  fine  words 
as  “social  service,”  “creative  power,”  “religious 
value  of  ideas.”  Ask  yourself  how  much  true 
philosophy  there  is  in  the  lyrical  prophecy  about 
“ideas  that  will  be  translated  into  imaginative  vision” 

and  “the  mvstic  force  that  will  bathe  the  hardness  of 
%/ 

contemporary  life.” 

Utilitarianism  gave  intellectual  confirmation  to 
all  those  tendencies  which  make  “business”  not  a 
means  of  social  service  and  an  opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal  growth  in  creative  power,  but  a  way  of  accu¬ 
mulating  the  means  of  private  enjoyments.  Utilitarian 
ethics  thus  afford  a  remarkable  example  of  the  need 
of  philosophic  reconstruction.  .  M 
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As  the  new  ideas  find  expression  in  social  life, 
they  will  be  absorbed  into  a  moral  background,  and 
will  be  deepened  and  sustained.  They  will  color  the 
imagination  and  temper  the  desires  and  affections. 
They  wall  not  form  a  set  of  ideas  to  be  expounded, 
but  will  be  a  spontaneous  way  of  envisaging  life. 
Then  they  will  take  on  religious  value.  The  religious 
spirit  will  be  revivified  because  it  will  be  in  harmony 
with  men’s  unquestioned  scientific  beliefs  and  their 
ordinary  day-by-day  social  activities.  .  .  .  But 
especially  will  the  ideas  and  beliefs  themselves  be 
deepened  and  intensified  because  spontaneously  fed 
by  emotion  and  translated  into  imaginative  vision  and 
fine  art,  while  they  are  now  maintained  by  more  or 
less  conscious  effort,  by  deliberate  reflection,  by  tak¬ 
ing  thought.  They  are  technical  and  abstract  just 
because  they  are  not  as  yet  carried  as  matter  of  course 
by  imagination  and  feelings.  .  .  .  And  when  the 
emotional  force,  the  mystic  force  one  might  say,  of 
communication,  of  the  miracle  of  shared  life  and 
shared  experience  is  spontaneously  felt,  the  hardness 
and  crudeness  of  contemporary  life  will  be  bathed  in 
the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

I  could  enjoy  that  glorious  light  on  the  land  or 
sea  of  any  man’s  poetry.  I  could  enjoy  it  in  the 
philosophy  of  Dewey  if  it  were  just  his  private  way 
of  imagining  the  future.  I  don’t  even  care  to  dispute 
about  its  possibility  as  a  future  fact  in  society.  What 
makes  the  cold  sweat  break  out  on  me  is  that  Dewey 
draws  the  picture  and  declaims  about  it,  and  that 
thousands  of  intellectuals  bow  to  it  and  say,  “It  shall 
surely  be  so.  A  great  philosopher  has  said  it.  ’  ’  They 
will  not  apply  to  Dewey’®  philosophy  the  warning 
that  Dewey  has  given  them  about  the  social  fallacy  in 
all  philosophy.  They  have  no  curiosity  to  compare 
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the  vision  with  all  previous  pictures  of  the  same  sort, 
not  one  of  which  has  ever  been  realized  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  are  not  curious  to  ask  for  the  proofs 
that  mankind  has  ever,  anywhere,  shown  the  least 
capacity  for  such  a  transmutation  of  its  soul.  They 
are  not  curious  to  inquire  how  Dewey  knows  that  all 
the  theological  hopes  in  the  world  are  idle. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the  sense 
in  which  Dewey  is  to  be  taken.  I  know  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  intellects  in  America  wTho  are  sure 
they  understand.  But  I  can  not.  I  can  see  nothing 
in  his  book  but  another  myth  made  for  delight.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Dewey’s  warm  heart,  wthich  throbs 
feelingly  for  all  unfortunates,  is  the  fountain  of  his 
supposed  reasoning. 

He  seems  as  poetical  as  Marlowe,  who  made 
Tamburlaine  say: 

Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 

The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world 

And  measure  every  wandering  planet’s  course, 

Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite. 

When  Marlowe  wrote  that  in  1590,  the  world’s  best 
astronomers  believed  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth.  The  only  faculty  that  revealed  the  wondrous 
architecture  to  be  the  other  way  round  was  the  willing^ 
ness  to  look  through  lenses,  to  compute,  to  watch 
spectra,  to  put  together  observations.  All  along  the 
hard,  mystifying  way  to  knowledge  the  soul  was 
impeded  by  philosophy.  Philosophy  would  forever 
have  kept  us  on  a  flat  earth,  under  a  ponderous  firma¬ 
ment.  Only  by  reliance  on  our  eyes  have  we  learned 
that  we  live  in  a  universe  so  vast  that  light  can  not 
travel  across  it  in  billions  of  years.  By  crude  science 
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we  have  learned  of  knowledge  which  is  actually 
infinite,  so  that  we  can  never  comprehend  it.  Thus 
our  souls  are  taught  to  be  humble  and  reverent. 
Philosophy  taught  them  to  be  arrogant.  It  seems  to 
me  that  philosophy  teaches  us  to  be  arrogant  about 
comprehending  society.  Science  may  teach  us  our 
insignificance — and  thus  guide  us  to  some  self-help. 

All  liberal  minds  nowadays  are  fond  of  quoting 
Havelock  Ellis,  and  I  think  they  are  wise  in  so  doing. 
He  is  a  wholesome  window-cleaner  of  the  soul.  He 
says,  speaking  of  a  group  of  eminent  philosophers, 
4 ‘They  have  failed  to  produce  a  satisfying  statement 
because  they  have  none  of  them  understood  how  to 
ask  the  question  which  they  were  trying  to  answer.” 

I  wonder  if  Guizot  wasn’t  right  when  he  passed 
this  judgment  on  philosophy:  “It  has  done  nothing 
but  bring  to  light  what  is  in  the  human  soul.”  I 
suppose  he  means  that  the  soul  contains  things  like 
circular  orbits  for  planets  and  mystic  lights  for 
society,  that  when  the  soul  reasons  about  planets  or 
society  it  digs  up  out  of  itself  these  circles  and  lights, 
and  that  they  are  not  in  the  sky  or  society  at  all. 

Most  scientists  consider  philosophy  a  joke;  so  it 
may  be  improper  to  bring  in  the  testimony  of  a  few 
of  them.  Yet,  since  they  represent  a  very  large 
share  of  all  the  thinking  that  is  being  done  in  the 
world  today,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  them  a  moment’s 
attention. 

Jacques  Loeb  feels  thus:  “The  mistake  made  by 
metaphysicians  is  not  that  they  devote  themselves  to 
fundamental  problems,  but  that  they  employ  the 
wrong  methods  of  investigation  and  substitute  a  play 
on  words  for  explanations  by  means  of  facts.”  He 
has  some  friends  among  the  philosophers,  but  con- 
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fesses  that  4 ‘at  any  moment  they  may  go  off  on  some 
crazy  idea.” 

He,  and  I  suppose  a  majority  of  all  our  scientists, 
considers  that  the  whole  stupendous  structure  of 
philosophy  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  play  on 
words  that  has  never  achieved  anything  for  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  right  reason. 

Another  sort  of  scientist  was  William  Graham 
Sumner,  whose  early  training  was  in  theology.  As 
a  young  man  he  studied  in  Germany  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “took  on  a  cargo  of  metaphysics.”  He 
was  avid  for  the  best  and  deepest  of  philosophy;  his 
powerful  mind  digested  it;  he  did  not  pass  through 
any  mental  experience  that  caused  a  sudden  revulsion 
against  philosophy.  But  gradually  as  he  grew  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  what  humanity  is,  he  could 
place  less  and  less  reliance  on  this  product  of  pure 
reason.  He  found  that  it  often  betrayed  him  into 
error.  Ultimately  he  became  suspicious  of  it  all  and, 
as  he  put  it,  “tried  to  jettison  the  whole  cargo.”  He 
liked  to  tell  the  story  of  a  man  who  pointed  to  some 
holes  made  by  swallows  in  a  cliff.  “Take  away  the 
cliff,”  he  said,  “leave  the  holes,  and  you  have 
philosophy.”  He  came  to  believe  that  philosophy 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  college  curriculum. 

The  learned  and  canny  Edward  B.  Tylor  summed 
up  the  whole  case  in  this  genial  phrase:  “The  decline, 
and  we  may  almost  say  the  fall,  of  metaphysics.” 

William  James  was  a  very  different  man  from 
Tylor  or  Sumner.  I  cite  his  verdict  because  he  was 
at  his  prime  before  science  had  encroached  so  far  on 
all  intellectual  processes  as  it  has  today.  He  is  now 
so  old-fashioned  that  he  is  regarded  by  modern 
psychologists  as  a  sort  of  medieval  mystic.  But  they 
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all  concede  that  he  was  very  penetrating  when  he 
analyzed  large  subjects.  It  was  James  who  said,  in 
Papers  on  Philosophy : 

The  characteristic  sort  of  happiness  which 
philosophies  yield  has  mainly  consisted  in  the  con¬ 
viction  felt  by  each  successive  school  or  system  that 
by  it  bottom-certitude  has  been  attained.  “Other 
philosophies  are  collections  of  opinions,  mostly  false; 
my  philosophy  gives  standing-ground  forever” — 
who  does  not  recognize  in  this  the  key-note  of  every 
system  worthy  of  the  name?  A  system,  to  be  a 
system  at  all,  must  come  as  a  closed  system,  reversi¬ 
ble  in  this  or  that  detail,  perchance,  but  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  features  never!  .  .  . 

Where  is  a  certainly  true  answer  to  be  found? 
Apart  from  abstract  propositions  of  comparison, 
propositions  which  tell  us  nothing  by  themselves  about 
concrete  reality,  we  find  no  proposition  ever  regarded 
by  any  one  as  evidently  certain  that  has  not  either 
been  called  a  falsehood,  or  at  least  had  its  truth 
sincerely  questioned  by  someone  else.  .«  .  . 

The  intellect,  even  with  truth  directly  in  its  grasp, 
may  have  no  infallible  sign  for  knowing  whether  it 
be  truth  or  no. 

As  I  grow  more  familiar  with  verdicts  of  this  sort, 
pronounced  by  so  many  rare  minds,  I  marvel  at 
myself  of  six  years  ago  who  tried  to  argue  that 
philosophy  had  accomplished  something.  The  fear 
thickens  upon  ine  that  it  has  never  been,  in  its 
constructive  efforts ,  anything  but  dream-stuff.  I 
can  not  get  proof  that  it  is  now  any  more  valid  than 
it  was  when  the  first  primitive  man  reasoned  out  the 
spirits  in  trees. 

My  fear  is  not  because  of  all  the  futile  waste,  nor 
because  of  the  phantoms  which  philosophy  still 
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creates  to  disturb  us.  My  fear  is  entirely  selfish.  I 
fear  for  my  own  reason.  When  I  see  a  Kant  fall,  I 
learn  the  uselessness  of  my  own  efforts  to  reason. 
When  I  see  that  a  Dewey  is  not  deterred  from 
philosophizing  by  the  dooms  he  pronounces  against 
all  philosophers,  I  fear  for  my  own  judgment  of  any 
one  who  tries  to  reason.  When  the  greatest  intellects 
are  struck  down  in  the  tournament  of  philosophy, 
then  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  down.  My  brain 
goes  numb  when  I  think  of  it.  It  seems  hopeless  to 
talk  about  the  difference  between  true  and  false  in 
human  thought. 

But  I  will  borrow  cheer  from  Santayana,  who 
laughed  off  the  horror  by  remarking,  “Metaphysics 
are  the  love-affairs  of  the  understanding.  ”  Let  us 
see  how  the  understanding  is  getting  on  these  days. 

It  seems  to  have  been  married  and  to  have  settled 
down  with  science.  Beason,  who  was  the  worshiped 
maiden,  is  now  regarded  as  a  romance  of  the  past. 
She  has  vanished  like  a  mere  flirtatious  episode. 
Listen  to  a  reviewer  of  Bertrand  Bussell ’s  latest 
book:  “Consciousness,  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
had  in  James’s  famous  essay,  is  rejected;  the  psychical 
subject  is  pronounced  a  logical  fiction;  and  even 
the  notion  of  mental  activity  is  dismissed  as  corres¬ 
ponding  to  nothing  that  can  be  found  in  experience.” 

Or  listen  to  this  reviewer  of  Santayana’s  latest 
book:  “But  one  is  not  to  conclude  that  reason  is 
necessarily  a  higher  form  of  mental  life.  .  .  . 
Beason  is  only  a  form  of  animal  faith;  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible  dialectically.  Though  this  may  seem  at 
first  glance  a  bit  startling,  the  shock  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Santayana  has  denied  the  prowess  with  which 
reason  is  popularly  endowed.” 
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If  this  be  so,  what  sort  of  love-affair  is  Santayana 
carrying  on  with  his  dear  Plato,  who  made  reason 
supreme?  Is  this  some  scandal?  Apparently  not, 
since  Santayana  openly  told  us  years  ago  that  “reason 
is  an  unintelligible  instinct.”  He  said  frankly  that 
our  vaunted  rationality  was  only  an  irrational  impulse. 

At  any  rate,  the  younger  set  in  philosophy  are  well 
agreed  with  Santayana.  Reason  is  nothing  to  them 
any  more.  In  the  1922  Britannica  are  recorded  plenty 
of  opinions  like  these:  “Bergson  says  that  philosophy 
must  renounce  the  intellect  and  its  logic,  and  sur¬ 
render  itself  without  reserve  to  the  intuitions  and 
presages.’’  Bergson  is  said  to  be,  and  also  said  not 
to  be,  a  pragmatist.  Whatever  he  is,  he  and  the 
pragmatists  agree  in  “a  common  distrust  of  the 
intellect.”  Ward  and  Yarisco  unite  in  refusing  to 
accept  this  unfavorable  verdict  against  the  intellect, 
but  “a  whole  school  of  young  metaphysicians  in 
America  agree  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  mind  to  a  minimum.” 

Most  knowing  persons  nowadays  are  united  in 
minimizing  the  intellect.  Even  a  literary  critic  like 
I.  A.  Richards  says  in  the  Atlantic : 

Man  has  given  his  intellectual  capacities  a  rank 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  Intellect  is  an  adjunct 
to  the  instincts,  a  means  by  which  they  operate  more 
successfully.  Man  is  not  in  any  sense  primarily  an 
intelligence;  he  is  a  system  of  instincts. 

The  really  up-to-date  philosophy  is  not  based  on 
intellect  or  reason,  or  even  on  instincts.  It  is  based 
on  relativity,  which  4  ‘  seems  to  have  caused  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  epistemological  dis¬ 
cussion.”  Also  “physics  seems  likely  to  occupy  the 
central  position  in  philosophical  speculation.” 
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So  the  signs  are  that  the  undergraduates  of  1950 
will  be  taught  that  intellect  hardly  exists,  and  that 
what  we  have  called  “philosophy”  will  be  known  as 
mere  ancient  mysticism.  What  a  situation  in  every 
university!  Eminent  professors  still  teach  Kant  and 
Hegel  and  Dewey  as  if  they  were  significant  things 
in  life ;  they  would  regard  this  letter  as  small-minded 
ignorance.  But  other  eminent  professors  take  it  for 
granted  that  philosophy  has  already  died  and  is  lying 
in  state  while  the  curious  throng  passes  by  to  have  a 
last  look.  They  would  regard  this  letter  as  a  stale 
truism. 


CHAPTER  XI 


PSYCHOLOGY 


From  Dewey  and  McD&ugall  1  turned  to  my  friend  Cattell,  asking 
him  if  his  fellow  psychologists  had  really  lost  the  soul.  He  replied:  “It 
is  well  known  that  psychology  lost  its  soul  long  ago  and  is  said  now  to 
he  losing  its  mind.  The  soul  is  a  good  subject  for  a  paleontologist  like 
yourself!” — Henry  Fairfield  Osborn. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  fear  psychology  doesn’t 
amount  to  much,  I  suppose  you  will  say  that  I  am 
running  amuck  and  slashing  at  everything  in  sight. 
It  does  look  so,  I  admit.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  because 
there  is  no  type  of  man  who  tires  me  so  much  as  the 
one  who  forever  dwells  on  the  shortcomings  of 
scholars.  As  for  the  severe,  superior  person  who 
sets  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  hard  workers  of  the 
world — away  with  such  a  fellow.  I  hope  I  have 
nothing  of  either  character  in  me. 

I  doubt  whether  there  breathes  a  man  who  admires 
more  humbly  than  I  do  the  achievements  of  the  real 
workers  in  the  realms  of  scholarship.  There  is  a 
host  of  them,  and  almost  all  are  to  be  reverenced. 
Indeed  their  accomplishments  are  now  so  splendid 
that  they  are  becoming  romantic.  Any  wonder-tale 
is  a  pallid  fiction  beside  the  feats  of  science.  In  the 
infinite  depths  of  a  molecule  it  reads  that  matter  is 
only  a  phase  of  energy,  and  in  its  spectroscope  it 
reads  and  times  a  message  about  electrons  that  left 
its  home  office  in  a  star  before  human  beings  existed. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  the  race  could  feel  such 
a  just  pride  in  the  powers  of  its  mind — and  never  a 
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time  when  mysticism  and  false  reason  were  so  pnt  to 
rout. 

But  this  hour  of  victory  is  the  very  hour  of 
danger.  Full  of  pride  as  we  now  are  at  what  the 
mind  can  do,  we  easily  take  it  for  granted  that  reason 
has  been  disciplined.  In  reality  it  is  just  as  tyran¬ 
nous  and  unreliable  as  ever.  A  very  small  portion 
of  the  race  has  succeeded  in  a  great  rebellion  against 
Pure  Eeason;  she  is  exiled.  But  she  lives  in  state 
just  across  the  channel,  plotting  for  her  old  throne. 
Her  friends  are  numerous  and  strong.  At  every 
opportunity  they  hope  for  a  restoration  of  monarchy. 
All  of  us  have  a  hankering  for  her  royalty — it  is  such 
a  pleasant  pomp.  In  Pure  Reason  we  see  a  sovereign 
who  thrills  our  pride.  Compared  with  her  court  the 
democracy  of  mere  observation  looks  drab.  We  want 
to  be  aristocrats. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  psychology  is  a  royalist 
party  in  which  there  is  much  homage  paid  to  Pure 
Reason.  What  I  “ judge”  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  you.  You  shall  see  what  various  opinions  from 
many  varied  sources  are  today,  and  then  form  your 
own  judgment. 

The  parable  of  an  exiled  tyrant  may  be  a  poor 
thing,  but  it  is  a  handy  frame  on  which  to  display 
evidence.  So  I  will  follow  it  out. 

Aristocrats  who  support  tyranny  are  marked  by 
their  fondness  for 
ease 
display 
domination 

Now  it  appears  to  be  generally  true  today  that  in 
all  our  universities  the  feeling  among  the  faculties  is 
that  psychology  is  a  stud}^  in  which  professors  hope 
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for  distinction  easily,  in  which  they  make  a  display  of 
profundity  such  as  is  made  in  no  other  department, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  strong  thirst  for  domination. 
I  will  briefly  describe  the  distrust  of  psychology  as 
I  have  encountered  it. 

1.  That  psychology  is  easy  and  slipshod .  A  very 
temperate  psychiatrist  once  testified  thus  to  me  as  we 
sat  on  his  porch  in  the  twilight:  “In  my  business  I 
have  to  examine  every  year  a  great  many  reports 
from  psychologists.  I  estimate  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  them  are  worthless  because  of  a 
failure  to  establish  primary  control.”  His  voice 
showed  no  anger,  not  even  much  sorrow.  He  was  a 
scientist  reporting  a  curious  fact* — just  as  he  might 
have  told  me  of  the  percentage  of  neurotics  in  the 
population  of  his  state.  He  went  on  to  explain 
“primary  control.”  It  seems  that  each  of  these 
psychological  articles  was  compiled  —  beyond  its 
starting-point  —  with  severe  care.  Its  figures  were 
correctly  tabulated,  the  mathematics  of  curve-plotting 
were  exact,  all  the  motions  within  the  area  of  the 
investigation  were  properly  made.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  the  investigator  had  no  understanding  of  the 
matter  with  which  he  dealt — that  is,  he  had  no  control 
of  the  primary  facts.  The  psychiatrist  gave  spelling 
as  an  illustration.  There  have  been  endless  reports 
of  investigations  of  spelling,  but  a  psychologist  in 
charge  of  one  might  not  know  how  to  tell  whether  the 
word  today  without  a  hyphen  was  right  or  wrong; 
another  psychologist  might  not  know  anything  about 
the  incredible  power  of  wrong  habits. 

The  psychiatrist  was  convinced  that  most  of  the 
psychology  he  encountered  was  an  easy-going  treat¬ 
ment  by  an  easy  formalism  that  got  nowhere  and  that 
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was  bound  to  be  superseded  by  the  next  experimenter 
who  went  a  bit  farther  below  the  surface,  toward 
primary  control.  Every  non-psychological  scholar 
that  I  have  talked  with  has  admitted,  if  he  felt  free  to 
be  frank,  that  scholarship  in  psychology  is  amazingly 
superficial.  The  college  teacher  always  smiles  about 
it,  with  a  certain  species  of  smile  that  is  reserved  for 
this  subject.  It  conveys  this  impression:  “Oh,  of 
course  I  may  be  prejudiced;  I  mustn’t  presume  to 
censure;  the  psychologists  I  know  are  good  fellows; 
I  suppose  they  must  be  up  to  something  that  will  be 
worth  while  in  time-— but — dear,  dear!”  If  only 
these  men  would  show  some  heat,  some  anger,  I  should 
distrust  them.  But  they  seldom  do.  They  hitch  in 
their  seats  and  look  out  of  the  window  and  shake  their 
heads — and  smile. 

2.  That  psychology  is  a  display  subject .  Scien¬ 
tists  are  as  emulous  and  as  eager  to  display  them¬ 
selves  as  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  like  the  rest  of  us 
in  wanting  their  business  to  be  admired,  in  wishing 
for  reputation.  But  most  of  them  are  also  like  most 
of  the  rest  of  us  in  knowing  that  there  can  be  no 
lasting  reputation  until  something  difficult  has  been 
achieved  by  hard  labor.  The  opinion  generally  held 
about  psychologists  is  that,  as  a  tribe,  they  hope  a 
big  display  will  produce  a  reputation.  It  is  just  an 
opinion.  Nothing  short  of  a  book  could  prove  or 
disprove  it.  I  am  not  asserting  truths  here,  but  only 
describing  a  prevalent  estimate  of  psychologists  by 
their  colleagues.  The  opinion  seems  significant 
because  there  is  no  such  estimate  generally  held  of 
any  other  group  of  scholars  who  call  themselves 
scientists: 

3.  That  psychologists  have  a  will  to  dominate . 
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I  have  never  heard  a  suggestion  that  astronomers 
wanted  to  dominate  the  other  sciences,  or  to  direct 
society,  or  to  formulate  all  educational  and  political 
science.  Nor  could  you  hear  any  such  thing  about  the 
geologists  or  botanists  or  mathematicians.  Some 
biologists  may  go  too  far  in  claiming  to  build  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  understanding  of  human  life,  yet  they 
have  not  brought  much  reproach  on  their  profession. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  they  have  been  so  success¬ 
ful  with  their  methods  that  all  the  less-exact  sciences 
have  coveted  equal  success  and  have  exalted  biology. 
The  sociologists  and  anthropologists  have  earned  only 
a  slight  reputation  for  tyrannical  intentions — and  only 
a  small  portion  of  them  have  earned  it. 

But  the  psychologists  have,  as  a  body,  earned  such 
a  reputation.  They  assert  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
all  sociology  must  first  go  to  school  to  them.  They 
actually  have  the  whip  hand  in  education.  They  feel 
sure  that  the  science  of  government  will  not  succeed 
unless  they  train  it.  Most  of  them  presumably  feel 
the  same  about  history.  Recently  they  have  turned 
the  tables  on  philosophy  and  asserted  that  there  can 
be  no  philosophy  which  is  not  based  on  psychology. 
It  is  general  belief  in  the  universities  that  psycholo¬ 
gists  have  a  will  to  powei*. 

I  feel  rather  dazed  as  I  report  this.  For  when  I 
entered  college  "William  James  was  the  pride  of 
American  scholarship.  All  of  us  young  people 
thought  that  psychology  was  a  temple.  This  early 
reverence  was  not  dimmed  in  my  mind  till  after  1910. 
I  don’t  recall  more  than  slight  and  random  doubts 
till  1915. 

Today,  it  seems  to  me,  psychology  has  become  the 
same  kind  of  slaughter-pen  as  philosophy.  Ten  years 
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ago  Thorndike  showed  that  James  and  all  his  genera¬ 
tion  had  worked  hy  wrong  principles.  Now  Thorn¬ 
dike  is  prostrated  hy  the  ax  of  the  behaviorists.  The 
bloody  revolutions  come  in  quick-succeeding  cycles* 
and  each  beheads  all  of  the  previous  party  in  power. 

If  you  call  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  the 
psychologist,  he  admits  it  joyfully.  “It  is  a  sign  of 
vitality,’ ’  he  answers;  “our  science  is  new;  it  has  had 
to  seek  out  new  techniques ;  it  has  made  bad  blunders ; 
but  it  is  forever  pushing  ahead,  making  stepping- 
stones  out  of  its  dead  self.  Give  us  time.  We  are 
new.”  The  plea  sounded  valid  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
begins  to  sound  hollow  now. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  in  it.  In  a 
debating  society  it  would  be  rather  effective  as  “and 
now  my  fifth  point  is.”  But  to  us  who  inquire  with¬ 
out  emotion  psychology  shows  no  resemblance  to  the 
history  of  the  sciences.  Take  biology  as  an  example 
that  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  argument  for 
psychology.  It  is  true  that  the  biology  of  today  sees 
a  world  of  misconceptions  in  the  biology  of  1850,  when 
species  were  thought  to  be  unchanging  and  when 
spontaneous  generation  was  an  accepted  creed.  The 
revolution  has  been  deep  and  thorough  compared 
with  anything  in  astronomy  or  chemistry.  Yet  even 
in  this  extreme  case  the  scientists  of  today  can  not 
discard  and  be  independent  of  all  that  was  taught  in 
1850.  All  the  truths  that  were  basic  then  in  geology 
and  anatomy  and  classification  and  organic  functions 
are  of  importance  today.  And  the  men  of  1850  built 
on  results  that  had  been  attained  before  1800.  There 
has  been  continuous  building  on  previous  results. 
Many  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  best  workers 
in  1700  are  valid  and  admired  today.  They  have  not 
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been  junked,  but  only  improved  and  extended  by  one 
continuous  process. 

In  psychology  I  can  not  find  similar  building  in 
successive  tiers.  I  can  not  learn  that  any  of  Wundt’s 
structure  or  of  James’s  structure  will  serve  as  founda¬ 
tion  now.  That  may  be  my  ignorance.  But  don’t 
assume  so  till  you  hear  from  the  ultra-modern 
Watson,  whom  I  will  tell  about  shortly. 

Hear  a  word  about  Wundt,  4  4  who  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  bring  into  existence  scientific  psy¬ 
chology,  in  whose  famous  laboratory  at  Leipzig  were 
trained  the  great  majority  of  the  distinguished  psy¬ 
chologists  of  the  last  generation.”  Note  what  he  did, 
for  it  is  what  every  distinguished  psychologist  since 
then  has  done:  “He  repudiated  the  older  psychology.” 
Linnaeus  and  Lamarck  and  Darwin  did  not  repudiate 
an  older  biology.  They  had  to  exercise  all  their 
powers  to  add  a  little  to  it.  “I  hoped,”  said  Weis- 
mann,  “to  add  to  the  Darwinian  edifice.”  All  biol¬ 
ogists  have  contributed  to  a  structure  which  is  their 
common  labor. 

This  “repudiating”  sounds  suspiciously  like  philos¬ 
ophy.  In  philosophy  there  is  never-ending  repudia¬ 
tion:  Kant  utterly  repudiated  Leibnitz  and  his  work; 
Santayana  utterly  repudiated  Kant  and  all  his  private 
mysticism.  But  search  for  the  nearest  approach  to 
such  an  overturning  in  biology.  Darwin  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  Lamarck’s  theory  of  evolution ;  yet  he  did  not  re¬ 
pudiate  it.  He  adopted  Lamarck’s  observations  and 
conclusion ;  he  added  to  them  the  right  explanation  of 
the  conclusion. 

Wundt  was  a  philosopher.  In  early  life  he  had 
published  on  physiology,  but  later  went  into  logic, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics.  To  him  Kant’s  Moral  Im- 
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perative  was  as  unreal  as  it  was  to  Santayana.  He 
taught  that  morals  are  a  matter  of  the  customs  held 
sacred  by  different  races;  psychology  was  for  him 
simply  the  approach  to  ethics.  He  became  more  and 
more  the  philosopher,  for  “the  metaphysical  part  of 
psychology  is  in  Wundt ’s  view  the  actual  part.” 

James  was  primarily  a  philosopher.  Hence  the 
record  indicates,  unless  I  misread  it  strangely,  that 
psychology  was  reared  as  an  ante-room  to  philosophy, 
and  so  remained  till  fifteen  years  ago.  But  most 
modern  psychologists  laugh  at  philosophy.  So  you 
can  see  that  there  must  have  been  some  complete  re¬ 
pudiating  at  some  time.  The  psychologist  who  scorns 
philosophy  can  not  be  the  same  as  the  psychologist 
who  lived  for  philosophy.  Or  might  he  be?  I  am 
here  in  such  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  the  reason  that  I  feel 
anything  might  be  true.  For  instance,  I  learn  that 
“in  metaphysics  James  upheld  the  idealistic  position 
from  the  empirical  standpoint.”  So  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  he  might  have  done  in  psychology. 

The  only  safe  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  stick  to  the 
reports  that  specialists  have  made  about  modern  psy¬ 
chology. 

I  might  begin  with  an  account  of  a  book  that  James 
recommended  as  “an  introduction  of  first-rate  im¬ 
portance.”  Judge  it  by  its  title — Cosmic  Conscious¬ 
ness.  This  has  just  been  revised  and  costs  only  six 
dollars.  We  had  best  pass  it  by,  since  most  modern 
professors  smile  at  it. 

It  would  be  of  no  use  to  begin  with  the  fifty-seven 
page  article  in  the  Britannica,  written  fifteen  years 
ago.  Though  it  occupies  a  greater  space  than  the 
total  space  of  the  articles  on  geology  and  zoology,  it  is 
now  antiquated  and  worthless, 
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We  must  not  choose  anything  earlier  than  Mc- 
Dougall’s  The  Group  Mind ,  1920.  Since  I  have  heard 
this  cursed  and  highly  praised,  I  suppose  it  is  rep¬ 
resentative  and  that  a  few  illustrative  bits  from  it 
are  of  use.  He  begins  by  paying  his  respects  to  Wundt : 
“His  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  was  a  tissue 
of  unacceptable  hypotheses,  and  he  failed  to  connect  it 
in  any  profitable  manner  with  his  questionable  psy¬ 
chology.  ’  ’  Also  he  explains  early  in  the  book  what  a 
false  light  philosophy  has  usually  been:  “Hegel  made 
his  doctrine  an  instrument  for  suppression  of  individu¬ 
ality,  which  greatly  aided  in  producing  the  servile 
condition  of  the  German  people.”  Kidd’s  effort  at 
applying  psychology  in  social  study  is  called  “grand¬ 
iloquent  and  loosely  reasoned,”  and  is  dismissed  with 
the  simple  statement  that  “there  is  nothing  in  Kidd  to 
justify  any  belief  in  the  improvement  of  the  moral  dis¬ 
position  during  the  historic  period.” 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  I  have  swung  off  the  topic — 
from  psychology  to  society.  No,  it  is  psychology  that 
has  swung  off.  The  great  mission  of  psychology  to¬ 
day  is  its  application  to  social  problems — that  is,  in 
the  “human”  sciences.  Here  all  of  McDougall’s 
power  is  needed,  because  “The  search  for  what  is  has 
been  inextricably  confused  with  and  hampered  by  the 
effort  to  show  what  ought  to  be.  .  .  .  Similar  vague 
assumptions  may  be  found  in  almost  every  work  on 
the  social  sciences” — and  he  instances  Giddings’s  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  Kind .  Then  he  warns  all  the  people 
who  believe  in  their  creative  intellects:  “The  free  play 
of  the  intellect  is  always  a  danger  to  society,  for  the 
reason  that  the  customs  and  moral  code  of  a  society 
are  the  bonds  by  which  alone  it  can  be  held  together.  ’  ’ 

That  sounds  right  to  me — anything  sounds  wise  to 
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me  that  gives  a  warning  against  the  “  creative  in¬ 
tellect.’  ’  But  last  night  I  was  told  that  L.  P.  Jacks 
had  accused  McDougall  of  using  his  own  creative  in¬ 
tellect  for  solving  world  problems.  He  speaks  thus 
in  the  Yale  Review  for  October,  1925: 

World-mending  has  become  a  recognized  occupa¬ 
tion  for  our  finest  intellects.  .  .  .  The  ablest  minds  of 
these  days  are  largely  addicted  to  it.  .  .  .  But  the 
“ world  science”  which  would  enable  us  even  to  state 
world  problems  does  not  exist.  .  .  .We  fear  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Dougall  has  only  added  one  more  to  the  22,000  solu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  M.  Le  Bon  treats  McDougall’s  principles 
with  undisguised  contempt. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  heads  fall  as  rapidly  in 
psychology  as  in  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  case  of  dif¬ 
ferences  such  as  are  common  in  science,  but  of  repu¬ 
diating  and  decapitating. 

Books  are  likely  to  be  dubious  evidence  of  general 
trend  of  thought,  since  they  represent  one  person’s 
opinions.  But  reviewers  of  books  are  likely  to  judge 
by  generally  accepted  standards  and  to  be  impersonal. 
So  I  will  examine  three  recent  reviews  that  were  ably 
written  in  the  spring  of  1925.  I  have  chosen  them 
from  the  New  Republic ,  which  exists  to  be  liberal  and 
which  is  not  hostile  to  psychology. 

The  first  is  by  R.  G,  Tug  well,  who  takes  Wolfe’s 
shrewdness  for  his  text: 

By  shrewdness  I  mean  penetration  to  the  signifi¬ 
cant  events.  The  full  use  of  shrewdness  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  virtue  we  can  demand  of  our  social  psycholo¬ 
gists  at  present.  For  there  are  no  psychological 
laws ;  there  is  no  generally  accepted  body  of  scientific 
truth  from  which  to  argue  and  within  which  to  find  a 
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classifying  niche  for  each  hapjjening  of  common  life. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  raw  materials  for 
psychology  occur  within  the  provinces  of  the  observers 
in  the  fields  of  social  science. 

That  sounds  to  me  like  a  denial  of  all  that  psy¬ 
chology  has  claimed  for  fifty  years.  It  denies  that 
there  is  in  the  laboratories  a  science  which  can  go 
forth  and  pronounce  judgment  on  social  problems — 
for  “economic  behavior  is  psychology.” 

This  is  an  index  to  all  the  hurly-burly  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  cockpit  today — to  “behaviorism”  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  antique  subject-matter  of  the  long 
ago  of  1910.  In  parallel  columns  they  look  thus : 


In  1911  Britannica 
Psychology  is  the  science 
of  experience  inside  of  the 
individual.  Its  problem 
is,  first,  to  find  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  experience ; 
second,  to  explain  the 
laws  of  the  interactions  of 
those  constituents. 


Behaviorists  of  1925 
Psychology  is  the  science 
of  how  people  act  in  so¬ 
ciety — out  there,  beyond 
the  individual.  Its  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  observe  what 
people  do,  and  how  their 
glands  make  them  do  it. 


This  about-face  in  psychology  is  remarkably  like 
the  difference  between  Buddhist  meditation  and  spec¬ 
trum  analysis.  Instead  of  looking  inward  to  where 
fancy  works,  the  behaviorists  look  outward  to  where 
nature  is  at  work. 

Come  with  me  and  look  over  the  extraordinary  ruin 
of  the  fifty-seven  page  Britannica  article  on  psy¬ 
chology,  written  only  fifteen  years  ago.  Behold  the 
caved-in  roofs  of  gorgeous  salons  like  these:  Relation 
of  Feeling  to  Cognition,  Feeling  and  Sensation  Dis¬ 
tinct,  The  Presentation  Continuum,  Ideation  and  In- 
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tellection.  Here  but  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
Princes  of  Reason  lived  haughtily  and  engaged  them¬ 
selves  in  royal  pastimes  of  Ideation ;  now  the  pitiless 
winds  of  the  objective  howl  about  the  walls,  and  the 
little  lizards  of  fact  scurry  over  the  moldering  plaster. 

Strange,  ineffably  strange,  that  you  and  I  are  all 
alone.  No  behaviorist  ever  comes  here  to  pay  a  trib¬ 
ute  of  respect  or  to  sigh  for  departed  glories.  Be- 
haviorists  are  as  unfeeling  as  Comanches,  and  are 
even  now  engaged  in  hunting  down  the  last  of  the 
Ideationists  and  putting  them  to  the  torture  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  It  is  a  pitiless  tribe. 

Tugwell  is  merciless.  He  says  that  people  like  Mc- 
Dougall  have  thought  they  44  could  catch  in  their  nets 
of  broad  laws  the  behavior  of  people  everywhere,  ’ ’ 
but  that  they  have  44  never  done  better  than  to  sound 
plausible,  have  lacked  insight,  have  merely  made 
structures  of  logic  that  failed  utterly  to  fit  the  facts, 
have  bathed  facts  in  a  bath  of  mysticism,  have  made 
nothing  useful  for  human  guidance.”  Poor  Mc- 
Dougall  seems  quite,  quite  down,  and  food  for  worms. 
Tugwell  kicks  his  corpse,  remarking: 4 4 When  he  under¬ 
takes  to  lecture  Wolfe,  he  shows  himself  to  be  involved 
in  the  deeper  confusion.” 

The  confusion  of  psychology  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
Hew  Republic  reviewers,  C.  E.  Ayres,  who,  though  he 
is  at  times  caustic,  seems  to  have  no  animus  against 
psychology.  He  entitles  one  of  his  reviews  4  4  The 
Liquidation  of  Psychology.”  By  this  he  means  that 
psychology  has  passed  through  a  period  of  violent  in¬ 
flation,  has  gone  bankrupt,  and  is  now  trying  to  set¬ 
tle  with  creditors.  He  thinks  that  one  recent  asset  is 
a  book  by  J.  Robert  Kantor. 

Most  of  his  space  he  uses  for  a  description  of  the 
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civil  war  that  now  rages  in  psychology.  He  assures 
us  that  ‘  ‘  the  behaviorists  have  no  monopoly  on  the  lab¬ 
oratories,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  far  more  work  is 
even  now  being  done  by  the  ‘introspectionists.  ’  Though 
the  behaviorists  learned  most  of  what  they  know  from 
the  old-fashioned  introspectionists,  they  now  sneer  at 
their  old  teachers  and  call  them  medieval  theologians. 
The  moderns  conceive  that  the  old  notion  of  a  ‘soul’  or 
a  ‘consciousness’  is  just  a  hangover  from  barbaric 
animism.”  But  Ayres  believes  that  the  muscle- 
twitchings  of  the  moderns  “have  become  pregnant 
with  such  suggested  meaning  that  they  now  appear  as 
the  latest  substitute  for  the  soul.”  Amidst  this  clash 
of  conceptions  the  Kantor  book  tries  to  steer  its  “cau¬ 
tious,  pedestrian”  way  with  a  “scholastic  termin¬ 
ology.”  It  is  hampered  by  “the  confusion  inherited 
from  James’s  metaphors,”  but  it  does  a  little  some¬ 
thing  to  help  liquidate  the  bankruptcy  of  psychology. 

By  another  figure  of  speech  this  reviewer  praises 
another  book  on  psychology,  saying  that  in  the  effort 
of  E.  D.  Martin  “psychology  comes  of  age.”  He 
riots  in  figures  of  speech.  “Psychology,”  he  says, 
“has  been  developed  by  graft — in  both  senses.  All 
that  bears  the  mark  of  science  in  psychology  has  come 
from  other  growths  and  been  grafted  on  to  the  wholly 
run-down  study  of  the  soul.”  He  is  not  a  man  who 
uses  superlatives  loosely;  when  he  says  “wholly  run¬ 
down,”  he  means  what  I  have  pictured  as  a  ruin.  All 
the  psychology  that  ever  I  heard  of  till  very  recently 
is  dead.  Ayres  proves  that  Tugwell’s  charge  of  bar¬ 
barism  is  a  general  one  nowadays,  for  he  says:  “Psy¬ 
chology  is  still  struggling,  in  this  day  of  electrons, 
with  the  roots  of  that  same  animism  from  which  the 
primeval  mythologies  originally  sprang.”  So  he 
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goes  on — this  hopeful  friend  of  psychology — to  state 
the  brutal  truth:  “When  one  opens  a  book  about  psy¬ 
chology,  one  can  never  be  sure  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  a  redressing  of  primeval  animism  or  a  bare-faced 
misappropriation  of  zoology.  .  .  .  There  is  a  quip, 
current  among  biologists,  that  any  student  who  is 
majoring  in  psychology  ought  to  major  in  neurology.’ 9 

Psychology,  however,  now  gives  evidence  that  it 
may  come  of  age,  for  Martin  says  that  “it  is  wholly 
dependent  on  physiology.”  Psychology  has  been 
mostly  wrong: 

Most  of  the  “instinct”  literature  is  perversely 
wrong.  .  .  .  Psychology  has  indulged  in  strange  ex¬ 
cesses.  .  .  .  Behaviorism  has  been  rash  in  many  of  its 
presumptions. 

But  there  is  now  hope  of  maturity,  for 

Behaviorism’s  program  of  a  completely  objective, 
biological  account  of  all  bodily  activity  must  be  wel¬ 
come  to  every  psychologist. 

Thus  everything  that  was  psychology  fifteen  years  ago 
was  wrong,  and  psychology  becomes  right  only  when 
it  converts  itself  into  biology.  That  sounds  to  me  like 
saying  that  psychology  becomes  right  only  when  it 
disappears. 

The  apostle  of  behaviorism,  who  has  taken  the 
psyche  out  of  psychology,  is  John  B.  Watson.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  some  choice  bits  from  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  pamphlets,  but  it  will  be  safer  not  to  trust  my 
prejudices.  I  will  stick  to  what  a  dispassionate  re¬ 
viewer  quotes  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review #i 
If  I  reported  what  I  see  in  the  book,  you  would  think  I 
was  garbling.  Evans  Clark  sees  as  follows: 
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The  work  of  Doctor  Watson  has  been  an  attempt  to 
turn  psychology  inside  out,  to  transform  it  from  an  in¬ 
ward  mental  groping  into  an  exact  science.  .  .  .  He 
believes  that  the  structure  of  older  psychology,  and 
much  of  the  modern,  is  built  out  of  “an  odorless,  form¬ 
less,  and  colorless  gas.”  .  .  .  His  lectures  show  that 
he  has  hardly  yet  made  a  beginning,  but  that  he 
should  have  done  even  that  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  man. 

You  may  think  that  I  have  left  out  some  context 
which  would  give  Clark’s  words  a  different  emphasis, 
but  I  can  not  detect  that  he  speaks  with  any  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  irony.  He  continues: 

The  lectures  are  unfortunately  marred  by  a  certain 
conceit,  a  cocksure,  crusading  partisanship  which  is 
more  often  found  among  philosophers  whose  beliefs 
must  be  buttressed  with  emotional  fervor.  Doctor 
Watson  believes  that  his  technique  throws  all  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  past  completely  into  the  discard.  He 
challenges  the  subjective  psychologists:  ‘ 4 Show  us 
that  you  have  a  possible  method,  indeed  that  you  have 
even  a  legitimate  subject-matter.  Prove  that  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  based  upon  your  speculations  have  any 
right  to  further  take  up  the  time  of  developing  stu¬ 
dents.”  Psycho-analysis  he  classes  with  voodooism, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  work  of  the  Freudian  school  on 
laughter  and  humor  as  elaborate  junk — just  so  much 
chaff  which  will  be  blown  aside  as  observation  brings 
out  the  facts. 

For  ten  years  a  throbbing  world  has  been  agog 
over  psycho-analysis.  The  conservatives  have  shud¬ 
dered  at  it  because  they  thought  it  nasty,  and  all  lib¬ 
eral  souls  have  felt  that  only  mental  tortoises  could 
fail  to  find  “a  good  deal  of  truth  in”  psycho-analysis. 
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It  has  been  a  kind  of  cult.  To  believe  in  it  was  to  ad¬ 
vertise  yourself  as  an  advanced  thinker.  Often  have 
I  been  chagrined  because  a  forward-looking  friend 
could  see  truth  in  a  system  that  revealed  nothing  to 
me.  Brill ’s  book  seemed  worthy  only  of  a  nursery. 
I  mean  literally  that  I  could  find  no  trace  of  scientific 
spirit  in  it;  it  showed  no  adult  perception  of  what 
evidence  is  or  what  a  theory  is.  So  I  tried  Wohlge¬ 
muth’s  attack  on  psycho-analysis,  which  was  reviewed 
as  “delightfully  readable,  true,  and  fair.”  To  me  it 
seemed  cumbrous  and  silly ;  it  prejudiced  me  in  favor 
of  psycho-analysis.  Then  I  went  through  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  two  of  Freud’s  own  expositions.  The  men¬ 
tality  in  them  was  a  twin  of  that  in  Brill’s  book.  I 
can  not  describe  the  impression  made  by  Freud  with¬ 
out  seeming  hostile.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  about  my 
own  emotions  I  was  not  antagonized  by  Freud’s  nasti¬ 
ness  or  novelty.  I  simply  found  myself  in  contact 
with  a  childish  mind  that  mistook  stray  bits  of  hap¬ 
penings  for  a  demonstration.  I  felt  no  hostility  to 
this  child.  I  could  not  find  that  he  had  developed  a 
theory.  Doubtless  he  has  helped  neurotics  by  getting 
them  to  bring  to  light  their  repressions  and  inferiori¬ 
ties.  As  a  practical  therapy  there  may  be  power  in 
psycho-analysis  to  make  many  cures.  As  a  theory 
of  mind  it  seems  a  plaything. 

Yet  the  eager  intellects  of  all  thobbers  in  Christen¬ 
dom  have  been  agitated  by  a  concoction  of  voodoois- 
tic  junk — so  says  “America’s  most  distinguished 
scientist  in  the  field  of  psychology”  (the  jacket  of  his 
book  tells  us  that  he  is). 

What  will  the  thobbers  do  now,  poor  things  ?  They 
will  go  right  into  Doctor  Watson’s  barn,  tuck  their 
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heads  under  their  wings,  and  chirp  at  those  laggard, 
superstitious  people  who  still  believe  in  the  old- 
fashioned  psycho-analysis. 

Even  this  destructive  Watson  is  a  prophet  of  mir¬ 
acles.  Listen  to  one  short  passage  that  will  bind  a 
thousand  thobbers  to  him: 

Behaviorism  ought  to  make  men  and  women  eager 
to  rearrange  their  lives,  and  especially  eager  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  children  in  a  healthy  way.  .  .  .  The 
universe  will  change  if  you  bring  up  your  children  .  .  . 
in  behavioristic  freedom — a  freedom  which  we  can  not 
even  picture  in  words,  so  little  do  we  know  of  it.  Will 
not  these  children  in  turn,  with  their  better  ways  of 
living  and  thinking,  replace  us  and  in  turn  bring  up 
their  children  in  a  still  more  ideal  way,  until  the  world 
finally  becomes  a  place  fit  for  human  habitation? 

It  is  a  pretty  picture.  It  is  made  by  a  man  who 
speaks  very  seriously.  Therefore  it  is  true.  The 
reasoning  has  always  been  valid  among  all  peoples, 
savage  or  civilized. 

I  try  to  guess  what  will  make  the  picture  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  thobbers  ten  years  hence.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  will  come  from  biology.  Doctor  Watson 
has  been  experimenting  with  babies  and  has 
announced,  “  There  is  no  real  evidence  for  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  traits  or  characteristics.”  If  he  means  by 
those  words  what  the  biologists  mean,  he  has  a  fierce 
battle  ahead  of  him.  Here’s  hoping  that  so  valiant  a 
man  means  something  else. 

All  psychologists  are  to  be  taken  seriously, 
whether  they  live  amid  the  ruins  of  introspection  or 
work  in  the  shop  of  behaviorism.  They  are  all 
engaged  in  making  society  over.  They  can  reform 
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anything — or  at  least  they  can  point  out  to  ordinary 
congressmen  and  judges  and  university  presidents 
how  to  go  to  work  to  make  the  reform.  The  world  is 
full  of  books  by  psychologists  who  know  how  to  alter 
what  has  been  forever  unalterable  by  the  best  wit  of 
man  through  all  his  history.  In  Follett’s  Creative 
Experience  there  are  pointed  out:  “the  fallacies 
■which  control  ordinary  thinking  in  the  field  of 
sociology,  the  solution  of  labor  disputes  by  integrating 
the  situation,  the  application  of  psychology  to 
democracy,  the  dynamic  psychology  which  tends  to 
creative  jurisprudence.  ”  She  is  taken  with  complete 
seriousness  by  a  reviewer  who  says  that  she  “has 
maintained  her  thesis  admirably.”  This  thesis,  by  the 
way,  is  interesting.  It  is  “a  plea  for  behavioristic 
sociology  which  goes  a  step  further  than  Watson.” 

And  if  you  care  to  keep  tab  on  the  reviews,  you 
will  see  a  constant  procession  stepping  further  and 
further  ahead  of  even  this  author,  until  she  is  lost  in 
the  abysm  of  an  antiquity  of  ten  years. 

And  after  another  decade,  and  another,  and  an¬ 
other,  you  may  ask  the  advancing  psychologists  to 
point  out  the  changes  in  society  which  they  have 
brought  about.  They  will  not  understand  you.  They 
never  look  backward.  They  let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead.  Their  eyes  are  on  the  future,  where  society  al¬ 
ways  will  be  made  over  by  a  recipe.  It’s  a  strange 
procession  that  files  past  us — so  radiant  with  assured 
faith  for  the  future,  so  unaware  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XII 


SHREWDNESS  VS.  THE  LIFE  IN  AN  AXIOM 

Intelligence  (of  which  the  intellect  is  an  extension)  is  richly  and 
splendidly  equipped,  and  it  is  tragically  unsuccessful.  And  comically 
unsuccessful. — Dickinson  S.  Miller. 

You  are  right  when  yon  say  that  to  a  stranger  I 
might  appear  to  be  swinging  a  broadsword  and  cutting 
a  swath  through  the  ranks  of  all  the  people  who  have 
superior  minds.  It  is  true — I  should  appear  to  him 
like  a  conceited  satirist  who  has  gone  up  into  a  high 
place  and  looks  down  on  the  battle-ground  of  thought. 
He  would  call  me  a  smart-aleck. 

So  it  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  you  understand, 
that  you  credit  me  with  being  merely  a  puzzled  spec¬ 
tator  of  The  Intellect,  wondering  how  its  strange 
doings  can  be  explained.  Much  of  the  time,  as  I 
frequently  warn  you,  I  take  the  tone  of  raillery;  but 
that  is  the  way  to  make  the  mystery  vivid.  If  I  paint 
the  thing  as  I  see  it,  you  can  have  a  chance  to  show 
me  where  I  go  wrong. 

This  week  I  want  to  paint  the  “ shrewdness’ ’  that 
Tugwell  praised.  Perhaps  you  will  find  if  a  common¬ 
place  of  all  informed  and  practical  minds.  But  you 
must  remember  that  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  educating 
you.  I  am  trying,  even  when  I  talk  most  like  a  school¬ 
teacher,  to  clear  up  my  own  mind.  It  helps  me  to 
spread  out  my  own  ideas,  so  that  I  can  look  at  them 
when  they  are  cold. 

“ Shrewdness’ ’  is  a  quality  as  much  maligned  as 
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‘ 4  character/ 1  How  I  used  to  hate  that  word  when  I 
was  in  college.  At  a  time  when  I  was  all  for  intellect, 
for  challenging  my  elders  to  show  why  Herbert 
Spencer  was  wrong,  they  perpetually  pumped  me  full 
of  “character.”  And  even  now,  when  I  have  learned 
to  sympathize  with  what  they  were  driving  at,  I  must 
say  that  they  misled  me  and  confused  the  issue.  They 
always  linked  character  with  a  certain  artifical  type 
of  “goodness”  and  with  a  certain  religious  creed.  If 
a  boy  professed  this  creed  and  if  he  lived  by  the 
required  moral  code  that  went  with  it,  he  was  said  to 
have  character.  In  one  case  after  another  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  approved  boys  were  hypocrites  or 
weak;  one  after  another  I  saw  them  show  the  signs 
that  they  would  fail  in  the  management  of  their  lives. 
So  I  depised  character. 

When  I  was  forty-five  years  old  I  had  come  to  the 
point  where  I  confessed  that  intellect  was  a  broken 
reed  and  that  nothing  mattered  much  but  character. 
No  process  of  reasoning  had  changed  my  view.  I  had 
simply  lived  with  many  persons  who  succeeded  and 
with  many  who  failed,  had  noticed  what  sort  of  person 
succeeded  and  what  sort  failed.  These  bits  of 
separate  experiences  became  part  of  my  mental  outfit. 
They  were  stored  in  my  brain  almost  without  my 
consciousness,  as  if  the  brain  had  been  working  use¬ 
fully  without  orders  from  me.  Almost  without  orders 
the  brain  would  now  and  then  bring  the  experiences 
to  the  office  of  my  consciousness  and  spread  them  on 
my  desk.  It  made  me  familiar  with  the  causes  of 
failure.  It  made  me  see  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  a 
boy’s  chance  for  success  I  must  try  to  get  at  his 
character. 

Even  my  ignorance  of  psychological  jargon  knows 
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that  there  are  no  terms  which  I  can  trust  for  describ¬ 
ing  this  commonest  of  operations  in  the  brain.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  there  are  no  separate 
“faculties,”  no  special  department  of  “intellect.”  I 
know  that  there  are  no  distinct  operations  of  “reason¬ 
ing”  or  “judging”  or  “feeling  instinctively.”  I 
think  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  confusion  by  distin¬ 
guishing  the  indistinguishable.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
or  observe  for  myself,  I  have  a  complicated  mechanism 
which  may  be  called  my  “mind.”  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  the  “I”  is  a  mind.  You  don’t  care 
which  I  say,  provided  you  see  that  I  am  not  tangled 
up  with  any  meaningless  classification  of  mental 
powers.  Perhaps  I  have  a  “soul”  that  is  distinct 
from  my  “psyche”  or  my  “reason.”  I  don’t  know 
or  care.  I  am  going  to  lump  all  my  powers  of  reason 
and  emotion  and  observation  together  as  a  mind. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  get  into  any  snarl  with  the 
different  sorts  of  work  that  this  mind  does.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Dewey  is  safe  and  wise  when  he  says 
that  all  our  manipulating  of  premises  and  conclusions 
“is  comparable  to  our  use  of  boards  and  nails  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  box.”  I  like  that.  I  am  not  attracted  to  it 
merely  because  it  is  a  doctrine  of  horse-sense  and 
brass  tacks,  but  because  it  is  the  profound  truth  about 
what  goes  on  in  the  best  of  minds.  When  Dewey  says, 
“There  is  only  one  mode  of  thinking,  the  inductive,” 
he  must  mean  something  that  I  don’t  understand;  but 
he  states  a  useful  half-truth.  We  build  our  thinkings 
by  putting  together  what  we  have  noticed  in  our  ex¬ 
periences.  So  the  “shrewd  judging”  of  a  reader  of 
character  is  not  different  in  kind  from  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  abstract  reasoning  of  a  Hegel.  The  difference 
is  a  matter  of  degree — though  it’s  a  fearful  difference. 
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Now  I  hope  I  have  brushed  away  all  the  legion  of 
technicalities  that  you  feared  I  might  be  going  to  set 
loose  upon  you.  I  have  called  to  my  aid  in  so  doing 
this  philosopher  Dewey,  and  I  am  going  to  refer  to 
him  often  in  this  letter.  A  word  as  to  my  reason.  It 
is  not  that  I  am  a  disciple — surely  I  have  made  that 
clear.  I  use  him,  first,  because  he  is  a  type  of  all 
that  is  sanest  and  best  in  this  eternal  effort  to  get  at 
the  thingness  of  the  somewhat.  I  use  him,  second, 
because  he  declares  in  good  round  terms  that  there 
is  nothing  mystical  about  philosophy:  4 ‘It  has  no  call 
to  create  a  world  of  4  reality,  ’  nor  to  delve  into  secrets 
of  Being  hidden  from  common-sense  and  science.  It 
has  no  body  of  knowledge  peculiarly  its  own.”  You 
see  how  at-one  he  is  with  Santayana,  who  makes  fun 
of  Kant  for  trying  to  build  oil  4  4  the  ruins  of  science 
and  common-sense.” 

The  4 4 reasoning”  which  I  am  so  afraid  of  and  the 
4 4 shrewd  judging”  which  I  trust  are  not  opposite 
processes,  but  the  extremes  of  a  continuous  scale  in 
the  working  of  the  mind.  At  this  lower  end,  where 
I  aspire  to  act,  is  the  man  who  notices  and  compares 
what  he  sees  in  persons  and  earthworms  and  spectra ; 
at  the  other  end  is  the  man  who  notices  the  images  in 
his  own  mind,  and  compares  them  and  builds  castles 
out  of  them.  Of  course  this  shrewd  judger  does  not 
stop  at  the  mere  setting  together  of  four  hundred 
nineteen  observations  of  worms,  nor  does  the  philos¬ 
opher  build  with  materials  that  have  no  foundation  in 
the  region  where  worms  live.  They  are  different 
stages  of  the  same  process. 

Darwin  forever  used  his  imagination.  4 4 Why,” 
he  would  ask,  4  4  does  a  tendril  move  round  and 
round!”  His  life  was  full  of  wrong  guesses  at 
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answers.  But — and  here  is  the  whole  reason  why  he 
did  not  become  a  philosopher — he  never  mistook  his 
mental  images  of  answers  for  realities  that  could  live 
a  life  of  their  own.  If  they  would  not  check  up  with 
all  the  rest  he  could  observe  in  the  world,  he  threw 
them  away.  ‘ 4  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  a  wrong 
theory/ ’  he  used  to  say,  “but  a  wrong  observation  is 
a  crime.’ ’  He  could  laugh  at  the  creations  of  his 
mind.  But  a  philosopher  takes  his  mental  creations 
seriously. 

Probably  you  think  I  overstate,  since  you  know 
that  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  philosophy.  Listen 
to  the  description  that  Dewey  gives  of  the  creations 
of  the  greatest  philosopher,  Plato.  He  has  just  said 
that  the  Greeks  supposed  their  philosophic  thoughts 
about  nature  were  realities,  and  did  not  perceive  that 
their  thoughts  were  fictions.  He  has  not  scolded 
them  for  this.  He  enjoys  their  fiction  and  grants 
that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  entertain  the  world 
with  it.  What  he  emphasizes  is  that  they  did  not 
know  they  were  creating  fiction,  that  they  took  their 
mental  images  seriously  as  representing  the  actual. 
He  describes  their  primitive  self-deception  in  no  half¬ 
way  terms : 

Their  philosophy  was  a  telling  of  the  story  of 
nature  after  the  style  of  all  congenial  stories,  a  story 
with  a  plot  and  climax,  given  such  coherent  properties 
as  would  render  it  congenial  to  minds  demanding  that 
objects  satisfy  logical  canons. 

When  I  said  the  same  thing  to  you  a  few  weeks 
ago,  you  thought  I  was  an  unimaginative  modem, 
exaggerating  the  childlike  quality  of  the  Platos. 
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Take  to  heart  what  the  keenest  and  most  sympathetic 
of  their  tribe  states  nowadays: 

The  picture  of  the  world  that  was  constructed  on 
an  artistic  model  proffered  itself  as  being  the  result  of 
intellectual  study.  ...  A  story  became  cosmology 
and  metaphysics.  .  .  .  Philosophy  was  science ,  an 
envisagement  of  realities . 

In  the  plainest  and  most  literal  terms,  more 
sweeping  than  I  should  have  dared  to  use,  Dewey 
tells  us  that  Plato  could  not  distinguish  his  mental 
fiction  from  the  reality  of  nature.  Plow  many  philos¬ 
ophers  since  Plato  do  you  suppose  have  done  better? 
My  guess  is  that  Dewey  himself,  when  he  reasons 
about  a  “social  mind,”  is  making  a  mental  fiction, 
and  promptly  mistaking  it  for  the  reality  of  greed  and 
dishonesty  that  observers  see  in  mankind. 

I  am  not  interested  in  trying  to  pronounce  sentence 
on  him,  but  only  in  explaining  shrewdness.  The  men 
who  are  shrewd  in  science  and  business  usually  have 
small  ability  to  analyze  what  they  do.  Consider  the 
art  of  a  good  salesman.  He  can  tell  in  the  first  min¬ 
ute  of  contact  with  a  “prospect”  what  complicated 
adjustments  to  make  in  his  ways  of  approach.  Ask 
him  to  draw  a  chart  of  his  operations,  and  he  will 
throw  up  his  hands.  He  can  do  no  such  thing.  If  he 
tried,  he  would  be  all  abroad.  If  he  made  a  scheme  of 
his  ways  of  judging  people  and  tried  to  guide  himself 
by  it,  he  would  impede  himself  hopelessly.  For  his 
operations  are  too  intricate  to  be  formulated.  Any 
account  he  could  give  of  what  he  does  would  be  clum¬ 
sily  different  from  the  subtlety  of  the  facts.  Actually 
he  is  piecing  together  a  thousand  data  from  various 
faces  that  belonged  to  various  characters ;  such  a  com- 
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bination  of  signs  means  this ;  such  a  combination  with 
one  element  altered  means  that.  But  he  is  not  con¬ 
scious  of  details.  He  judges,  instantly  and  surely. 

As  you  rise  in  the  scale  of  what  we  call  “intellect,” 
you  will  find  an  increasing  ability  to  analyze  what  the 
mind  does.  This  analysis  becomes  more  and  more  the 
stuff  with  which  the  intellect  engages  itself.  Mental 
pictures  more  and  more  take  the  place  of  recorded 
experiences.  The  higher  the  intellect,  the  more  vivid 
and  realistic  do  these  fictions  become.  When  you  are 
near  the  top,  in  a  philosopher,  you  will  find  that  the 
mind  is  impatient  of  experiences  which  it  has  not  com 
sciously  classified ;  it  deals  almost  wholly  with  its  own 
abstractions. 

Such  a  mind  is  delightful.  It  entertains  us  and 
elevates  us.  Compared  with  the  merely  shrewd  mind 
it  is  brilliant  and  captivating.  Its  power  imposes  on 
us  who  have  it  not.  Thus — from  savage  incantations 
to  Hegelian  involutions  of  thought — the  intellect  gains 
reverence.  Its  outgivings  are  respected  as  realities 
of  a  higher  order  than  mere  lines  in  faces  and  mere 
ways  of  moving  the  lips.  The  highly  intellectual 
mind  becomes  proud,  feeling  its  superiority.  It  sees 
how  infinitely  more  nimble  it  is  than  the  mind  which 
only  “has  a  hunch.”  It  communes  readily  with 
abstractions  that  are  cloud-capped  unattainables  to 
the  literal  mind.  It  apprehends  poetry  and  esoteric 
discourse  with  ease.  It  can  quickly  fly  or  run  to  the 
green  earth ’s  end  and  then  spring  into  the  empyrean, 
where  it  becomes  invisible  to  common  mortals. 

Within  itself  it  is  completely  superior.  Outside 
itself — in  the  region  of  microbes  and  nebulas  and  emo¬ 
tions  that  lead  to  action- — it  may  be  a  conceited  and 
demented  butterflv,  supposing  that  rocks  contain  its 
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nectar.  It  may  have  no  conception  of  what  germ- 
cells  and  human  passions  really  are,  but  may  try  to 
pierce  these  granite  facts  with  its  dainty  proboscis. 

To  be  concrete.  In  all  the  centuries  of  intellectual 
discussion  of  organic  life  there  was  never  one  hint  at 
the  amazing  reality.  Intellects  produced  what  was 
spooky  and  dead — such  as  the  theories  of  a  “vitalizing 
pneuma,”  of  the  “vapours,”  of  the  “earth  and  fire” 
in  our  bodies.  Not  till  the  Lamarcks  and  Darwins 
patiently  compared  observations  and  judged  was  there 
any  glint  of  a  truth  which  is  now  the  sun  in  heaven  for 
all  intellectuals.  The  intellect  has  made  beautiful  en¬ 
tertainments ;  what  revelation  of  truth  it  ever  made  I 
can  not  learn. 

All  that  the  intellect  can  do  is  pettily  simplified  in 
comparison  with  what  observation  can  reveal.  That 
is  not  my  dictum.  It  is  the  most  common  truism  of 
modern  philosophy.  Think  what  the  intellect  made 
of  the  heavens — a  d  oil’s  house  compared  with  the 
light-years  and  the  thousands  of  galaxies  that  the 
observatories  have  found.  Think  of  the  easy,  petty, 
simple  explanation  of  contagious  disease  which  the 
intellect  was  satisfied  with,  compared  with  the  incredi¬ 
ble  complexity  of  nature  that  Pasteur  and  Virchow 
discovered  by  using  test-tubes.  Our  flesh  was  simple 
“stuff”  to  the  intellect;  under  the  microscope  it  is 
seen  to  be  a  universe  of  unbelievable  activity  of 
trillions  of  cells  that  are  infinitely  complicated  struc¬ 
tures  and  that  are  influenced  by  secretions  too  refined 
for  any  adjective  to  describe.  A  tree  was  for  the 
intellect  an  inconsiderable  efflorescence,  just  a  den- 
drous  cluster  of  things  in  which  a  very  simple  dryad 
lived ;  to  the  botanist  it  is  now  an  assemblage  of  living 
elements  that  passes  all  understanding.  The  intellect 
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has  always  been  content  to  talk  brilliantly  about 
“matter”;  it  never  could  have  exalted  our  souls  by 
penetrating  to  protoplasm  which  is  composed  of  cen¬ 
ters  of  force  and  which  conveys  from  generation  to 
generation  the  utterly  immaterial  instincts  of  mind. 

Our  intellect,  our  “pure  reason,”  is  charged  by 
Dewey  with  a  far  worse  weakness  than  simplifying. 
The  stories  which  it  makes  up  are  based,  he  says,  on 
the  emotions  of  the  philosopher,  who  usually  has  “a 
moral  interest  which  he  ignores  and  denies.”  His 
sprightly  mind,  supposing  as  gravely  as  Plato  that  it 
is  expounding  reality,  seldom  is  doing  more  than 
responding  to  “special  temperament,  to  accidents  of 
education  which  are  due  to  social  status.”  Dewey 
speaks  of  temperament.  I  wonder  if,  as  he  grows 
older,  there  will  come  a  day  when  he  encounters  an 
amazing  thought:  “/  have  a  temperament  which 
thrills  at  every  chance  to  help  people,  which  has  no 
ambition  or  love  but  to  improve  society.  Now  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  per 
cent,  of  human  beings  are  like  me  in  this  respect. 
Can  it  be  that  my  philosophy,  like  every  philosophy 
before  mine,  is  just  an  emotional  defense  of  my  tem¬ 
perament?” 

Probably  he  will  never  see  that.  But  to  me,  who 
am  so  selfish  and  so  lacking  in  any  desire  to  improve 
society,  it  seems  a  possibility.  The  cold  future  will 
perhaps  do  to  Dewey  what  he  has  so  unsparingly  done 
to  all  his  predecessors:  turn  his  temperament  to  the 
light  and  remark  to  the  students  at  the  clinic,  “Just 
another  Platonic  story.  But  isn’t  it  pretty!” 

We  are  all  so  used  to  debating  and  wrangling  and 
mockery  that  this  diagnosis  of  mine  would  seem  to 
indifferent  readers  just  another  brick-bat  flung  at  a 
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Clirist-like  character  by  a  philistine.  I  know  by  an 
experience  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  once  talked  to  a 
group  of  teachers  about  the  shimmering  mists  of  ideal¬ 
ism  that  weave  and  flicker  before  their  eyes  and 
make  work  difficult.  He  ventured,  as  guardedly  and 
politely  as  he  could,  that  the  exhortations  of  John 
Dewey  were  more  distracting  than  useful  in  the 
present  conditions  of  American  education,  that  he  was 
doing  harm.  “You  should  have  seen  their  faces,” 
said  my  friend.  “Though  I  had  had  the  tongue  of 
an  angel,  my  words  would  have  been  damned  from 
that  minute  to  the  end  of  my  talk.  The  women  were 
horrified.  After  I  had  finished,  a  man  rose  to  ques¬ 
tion  me.  He  was  pale  with  anger — righteous,  indig¬ 
nant  anger.  He  inquired,  restraining  his  emotions  as 
best  he  could,  whether  he  had  understood  aright,  or 
whether  I  had  not  meant  to  blaspheme  against  this 
saint  of  pedagogy.” 

Dewey  has  the  power  which  Upton  Sinclair  has  of 
gaining  disciples.  He  is  a  sacred  person.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  make  fun  of  such  power.  I  suppose 
it  works  for  good  in  an  age  when  most  advisers  have 
their  noses  on  the  grindstone  of  commercialism  and 
their  eyes  turned  down  to  muck-heaps.  Probably  it 
is  well  to  have  the  Deweys  keep  their  gaze  on  the  stars 
and  elevate  our  thoughts  to  the  holiness  of  the  school. 
The  school  is  holy.  It  is  the  greatest  instrument  we 
have  for  preserving  free  government  and  making  lives 
better  worth  living.  If  Dewey  can  inspire  teachers  at 
their  labors,  can  cause  them  to  lift  up  their  hearts,  all 
honor  to  him. 

But  I  have  toward  him  the  same  feeling  which  he 
has  toward  Plato — enjoyment  of  a  superior  mind 
which  can  make  philosophical  pictures  with  superior 
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art.  I  say  of  Ms  pictures  what  he  says  of  Plato ’s— 
that  they  are  beautiful  and  proper,  as  art .  But  he 
hangs  them  before  us  as  a  criticism  of  the  meanings 
and  values  of  life ;  and  he  means  them,  perhaps  more 
than  any  previous  philosopher  ever  meant  his  pictures, 
to  be  a  practical  interpretation  of  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  actual  living.  Usually  he  keeps  aloof  from 
details,  seldom  tells  us  specifically  how  to  apply  his 
abstractions.  But  now  and  then  he  takes  hold  of 
something  concrete.  One  case  is  the  World  War, 
which  he  paints  thus:  “The  World  War  was  carried 
on  for  purely  ideal  ends — for  humanity,  justice,  and 
equal  liberty  for  strong  and  weak  alike.’ ’  I  offer  no 
comment.  None  is  needed.  Search  the  files  of  the 
liberal  journals  during  the  last  five  years  to  find  any 
proof  that  these  pretty  strokes  of  the  Dewey  brush 
correspond  to  anything  in  the  actual  world.  Ask 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  what  “justice”  means  in  the 
Dewey  picture,  what  “purely  ideal”  means. 

How  natural  it  is  for  me  to  write  in  that  way — 
baying  like  a  hound  on  the  trail!  Even  when  I  am 
most  sure  that  I  have  my  emotions  locked  in  a  kennel, 
when  I  suppose  that  only  my  calm  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
prompting  me,  even  at  that  very  moment  my  fighting 
passion  has  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  is 
barking  for  the  fray.  This  discovery  is  instructive  to 
me,  so  instructive  that  I  must  let  it  stand  in  print  as 
a  perpetual  reminder  that  I  am,  by  all  my  instincts,  a 
normal  thobber,  incapable  of  knowing  whether  I  am 
trying  to  judge  shrewdly  or  whether  I  am  yelping  in 
the  chase  of  ideas  that  I  wish  to  bite. 

There  was  a  sequel  to  the  discovery,  a  most  useful 
comic  story  about  myself,  worth  more  than  all  the  rest 
I  can  write  about  “life  in  an  Axiom.”  It  runs  thus: 
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Two  of  my  friends,  who  admire  Dewey  for  his 
shrewd  good  sense  in  judging  social  questions,  ex¬ 
claimed  against  my  quotation  from  page  128  of  his 
Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  1919.  They  used  almost 
identical  words,  of  this  tenor :  4  ‘  But,  man  alive !  You 
utterly  fail  to  understand  Dewey.  This  sentence  is 
profound  irony.  Dewey  was  never  deceived  by  this 
war-time  propaganda  bunk  about  ‘ideal  ends.’  Be¬ 
fore  he  printed  these  lectures  he  had  often  declaimed 
in  print  against  the  sham  ‘ideals.’  If  you  quoted  the 
single  sentence  in  such  an  unfair  way,  all  competent 
readers  would  smile  at  you  for  an  ignoramus.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  Dewey  knows  that  the  sentence  is  sheer 
irony.”  One  of  these  friends  wrote  to  me  later,  “I 
have  asked  Mr.  Dewey,  and  he  instantly  replied  that 
the  sentence  was  ironical.”  No  proof  of  my  mistake 
could  have  been  more  complete. 

What  do  you  suppose  my  emotions  did  with  the 
proof?  As  sure  as  you  live  they  growled  and  sulked! 
When  I  sat  down  with  the  book  to  read  the  chapter 
again,  when  I  wanted  my  intellect  to  be  free  for  this 
interesting  puzzle,  I  could  feel  every  minute  a  strong 
desire  not  to  find  any  evidence  that  I  had  read  Dewey 
stupidly.  I  desired  rhetorical  evidence  that  Dewey’s 
words  said  what  I  had  supposed  they  said.  So  insist¬ 
ent  and  eager  was  this  emotion  in  me  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  attention  on  the  logical  development 
of  the  chapter.  In  every  sentence  I  was  hoping  for 
confirmation  of  my  pride. 

And  I  found  it.  My  passions  so  directed  my  brain 
that  it  saw  a  line  of  unescapable  reasoning  up  to  some 
ideal  ends  that  were  not  ironical.  It  was  a  fascinating 
view  of  myself.  I  felt  as  excited  about  it  as  the  sur¬ 
geon  was  wTho  found  a  man  with  a  flap  on  his  stomach, 
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through  which  hourly  examinations  of  digestion  could 
be  made.  For  once  in  my  life  I  could  observe  how  my 
opinions  are  formed.  The  conditions  were  ideal  for 
investigation:  my  pride  was  only  slightly  involved; 
the  affair  was  petty,  the  argument  friendly  and  jocose ; 
I  had  not  been  heated  in  the  argument,  and  only  a 
small  amount  of  self-esteem  was  at  stake ;  I  was  so  lit¬ 
tle  concerned  with  the  issue  that  I  could  watch  my  own 
mind  and  be  amused  at  its  antics.  What  is  more — so 
far  as  my  pride  was  concerned — I  knew  that  I  should 
gain  more  self-satisfaction  if  I  admitted  my  error  than 
if  I  proved  how  discerning  I  was. 

But  my  poor  reason  was  helpless.  It  read  the  pages 
with  close  attention,  noted  exactly  the  admirable 
structure  of  the  Dewey  argument,  saw  the  lucid  treat¬ 
ment  unfold — and  decided  that  no  good  reader  could 
find  irony  in  the  chapter. 

Suppose  that  my  pride  had  been  deeply  involved, 
that  I  had,  for  example,  previously  published  a  book 
of  reasoning  about  the  ideal  ends  and  had  based  every¬ 
thing  on  the  interpretation  of  this  one  sentence.  My 
intellectual  reputation  would  have  been  at  stake.  Then 
I  could  never  have  glimpsed  my  emotions  at  work.  I 
should  have  supposed  that  my  rejoinder  to  my  critics 
was  an  act  of  reason.  But  in  the  little  experiment  with 
the  Dewey  chapter  I  could  watch  every  move  of  the 
emotions.  They  hustled  me  over  the  evidence  that  I 
hoped  did  not  exist ;  they  threw  a  search-light  on  every 
word  that  pointed  in  the  direction  of  my  self-esteem ; 
they  built  up,  as  if  they  had  been  stone-masons,  a 
strong  wall  of  opinion.  With  this  they  surrounded 
me,  and  over  me  they  stretched  a  steel-hard  roof  of 
conviction.  I  was  shut  in  from  every  disagreeable  fact 
or  argument. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  my  mind  is  peculiar  in  this 
respect.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  minds  are  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  mine.  It  may  be  that  a  brilliant  intellect 
is  commonly  a  fortress,  bomb-proof  against  any  attack 
from  facts.  Such  a  fortified  mind,  if  it  has  faith  in 
its  logic,  seems  to  me  like  an  Axiom  of  steel  and  ce¬ 
ment — the  Axiom  that  “my  reason  is  higher,  purer, 
stronger,  more  enduring  than  any  judgment  of  men 
who  can  not  use  the  artillery  of  Abstract  Thinking.” 
In  a  hundred  thinkers  I  have  seen  this  fortress  of  utter 
faith  in  their  Intellect.  Secure  in  those  perdurable 
walls,  calm  on  the  height,  scornful  behind  their  can¬ 
nons  of  quick  insight,  they  pity  the  infantry  of  ob¬ 
servers  who  scramble  up  the  slope  to  attack  the  walls. 
These  thinkers  know  that  they  are  superior.  Their 
Axiom  renders  them  impregnable. 

It  is  a  wild  effort  I  make  to  represent  what  an 
intellectual  person  is  like,  but  no  plain  metaphor  will 
do.  I  have  only  feebly  expressed  the  complacent 
security  of  an  intellectual.  He  is  unassailable — not 
in  haughtiness,  for  a  haughty  person  feels  some  dis¬ 
trust  of  himself.  The  intellectual  is  unassailable  in 
an  Axiom  which  no  facts  can  penetrate. 

This  life  in  an  Axiom  is  the  opposite  of  a  Dar¬ 
winian  life,  which  cares  for  nothing  but  to  get  outside 
of  itself  and  judge  shrewdly . 

This  fortress  of  the  intellect  I  saw  in  my  vision, 
very  massive  and  Axiomatic.  Straightway  it  began 
to  waver  like  a  pastry  house  in  the  fire.  It  dissolved. 
There  was  nothing  left.  I  wish  I  might  live  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  to  find  out  whether  this  reverie  is  more 
like  a  Platonic  picture  or  a  Darwinian  observation. 

Dewey  is  the  most  democratic  of  philosophers.  He 
reprimands  science  for  being  aloof  from  common 
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people ;  he  says  his  philosophy  is  for  democratic  use 
that  it  is  not  above  common  sense.  Judge,  then, 
the  remoteness  of  the  ordinary  philosopher  from  the 
region  where  practical  men  have  to  use  judgmen  . 

°I  wonder  if  a  Dewey  has  any  power  to  focus  on 
live  people  and  observe  what  they  actually  have  to  o 
in  their  struggle  for  existence.  I  can  not  see  any 
evidence  that  flesh  and  blood  have  ever  attracted  his 
notice.  He  seems  to  dwell  amid  eidolons  of  persons. 
These  figures  that  he  puts  into  his  Platonic  pictures 
are  replicas  of  the  Dewey  soul.  For  they  are 
generous,  altruistic,  yearning  always  to  have  snai  ed 
experiences,”  to  be  “creative,”  to  cooperate 
tolerantly,”  to  “develop  ideals  through  the  power  of 
common  life.”  He  supposes  he  is  dealing  with  real 
people.  No  statement  could  exceed  the  zeal  with 
which  he  bases  all  his  reasoning  on  “intellectual  piety 
toward  experience.”  He  professes  with  fervor  that 
lie  feels  no  ambition  but  to  have  “respect  for  experi¬ 
ence  ”  Yet  all  that  he  sees  in  cooperation  or  war  or 
education  is  different  from  what  practical  leaders  m 
affairs  can  see.  Yes,  they  are  different  from  what 
the  liberal  and  philosophical  mind  of  an  L.  P.  Jacks 
can  see— utterly  different.  He  does  not  share  the 
experience  that  Jacks  and  practical  men  have  with 
such  unanimity.  He  can  not  ‘  ‘  cooperate  ’  with  them. 
Instead,  he  implores  them  to  be  guided  by  his  vision. 

This  seems  to  me  pure  Platonism.  Plato  lived  m 
retired  ease,  despising  artisans.  Therefore  Dewey 
rebukes  him.  Now  Dewey  mistrusts  all  that  the 
artisans  of  affairs  find  true  in  their  grapplmgs  with 
the  materials  of  the  world.  He  seems  to  me  purely 

Platonic.  _  , 

Bv  observing  what  all  men  have  done,  everywhere, 
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through  all  the  record  we  have  of  them,  many  shrewd 
men  have  come  to  a  common  conclusion,  which  is 
destructive  of  Dewey’s  picture  of  society.  Summon 
a  jury  of  such  diverse  sorts  of  scholars  as  Frazer, 
Tylor,  Boas,  Tozzer,  Sumner,  Lippert,  and  as  many 
more  of  that  sort  as  you  like.  Place  before  them 
Dewey’s  picture: 

Philosophy  as  a  Critical  Method  of  Intelligent 
Evaluation  of  Social  Goods,  with  a  View  to  Finding  a 
Procedure  for  Bettering  Human  Life. 

The  jury  will  gape. 

Dewey  seems  to  me,  in  his  trustful  artistry,  just 
as  primitive  as  the  cave  man  who  believed  his  own 
myth.  Nor  will  Dewey  deny  such  a  possibility;  for 
he  is  well  aware  of  it.  He  has  himself  accused  his 
fellow  philosophers  of  being  savage: 

Some  of  the  most  cherished  metaphysical  distinc¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  but  learned  counterparts,  dependent 
upon  an  elaborate  intellectual  technique,  for  the  rough, 
crude  notions  of  supernatural  and  natural,  divine  and 
human,  in  popular  belief.  .  .  .  Professed  scientific 
philosophers  have  been  wont  to  deny,  discount,  or 
pervert  the  obvious  and  immediate  facts  of  gross 
experience,  unmindful  that  thereby  philosophy  itself 
commits  suicide. 

This  apostle  of  “shared  experience”  speaks  as  if 
he  did  not  share  the  crudeness  of  popular  belief 
in  religion.  Even  so  great  a  scientist  as  Henry  Fair- 
field  Osborn  has  to  regret  that  “Dewey  has  lost  touch 
with  the  soul.”  What  would  the  rude  populace  of 
teachers  think  if  it  were  revealed  to  them  in  plain 
terms  that  Dewey  considers  their  religious  convictions 
to  be  mere  superstition? 
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There  we  catch  sight  of  another  fortified  Axiom. 
In  it  yon  see  a  bishop,  a  learned  man,  highly  intellec¬ 
tual,  refined,  with  a  soul  that  is  sensitive  to  a  higher 
truth  than  Dewey’s.  He  looks  down  on  Dewey  as  a 
blind  materialist.  He  despises  Dewey  as  a  lewd 
fellow  of  the  baser  sort,  who  has  no  perception  of  the 
highest  values  in  school  and  society.  He  pities 
Dewey  in  the  same  way  that  Dewey  pities  me — as  a 
sort  of  mole  that  can  not  see  the  light  of  the  higher 
knowledge.  The  bishop  is  quite  impregnable.  He 
knoivs,  as  Dewey  knows,  that  he  sees  and  lives  in  a 
purer  air  than  Dewey.  Also  he  bases  all  his  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  common,  shared  experience  of  souls  who 
are  cooperating  in  a  higher  social  enterprise  than 
Dewey  can  perceive.  If  you  summon  a  jury  of 
Deweys  to  pass  on  the  bishop’s  picture,  they  will 
gape.  They  know  its  unreality. 

Would  God  I  had  some  way  of  proposing  this 
appalling  puzzle  to  you  without  seeming  ironical;  I 
am  lost  in  wonderment  at  a  situation  which  no  one 
ever  seems  to  think  of — namely:  the  higher  you  go 
among  the  intellectuals,  the  more  you  find  that  they 
dwell,  content  and  secure,  in  Axioms  that  are  unassail¬ 
able.  No  artillery  of  reason  can  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  on  them.  No  messengers  of  reason  can  carry 
any  communication  from  one  fort  to  another;  or,  if  a 
message  is  received,  it  can  not  be  read;  it  means 
nothing.  To  each  dweller  in  an  Axiom  his  fort  is  as 
solid  as  the  everlasting  hills.  To  every  dweller  in  a 
different  Axiom  that  fort  seems  to  be  dissolving  in 
the  heat  of  science.  So  I  must  distrust  any  little 
intellect  I  may  have,  for  fear  I  shall  be  like  all  the 
intellectuals.  I  must  plod  along  as  cheerily  as  I  can 
in  the  dim  starlight  where  the  mere  observers  wonder 
what  made  the  Axioms.  At  least  I  am  outdoors. 
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The  observers  have  an  explanation  of  Axioms 
that  is  perhaps  crude,  but  that  seems  to  fit  the  facts 
of  life  as  aptly  as  the  theory  of  microbes  explains 
disease.  This  is  the  idea  of  ‘ ‘mores.’ 9  Since  you 
seem  only  half  persuaded  of  this,  you  are  in  for  a 
letter  about  it  before  long.  It  will  be  shorter  than 
this  one.  I  have  grown  long-winded  and  must  reform. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


RADICALS  AND  CONSERVATIVES 


Every  sort  of  shouting  is  a  transitory  thing .  It  is  the  grim  silence 
of  facts  that  counts . — Joseph  Conrad. 


The  radicals  dislike  a  conservative  because  he  is 
such  a  thobber.  They  say  that  he  4  ‘  thinks ’  ’  whatever 
is  is  right;  that  he  has  fixed  opinions  about  what  is; 
that  he  believes  with  adamantine  firmness  in  his 
opinions. 

The  conservative  accuses  radicals  of  being 
thobbers,  on  the  ground  that  they  think  up  what  would 
be  nice,  form  a  vivid  opinion  that  the  thoughts  are 
easy  to  realize,  and  then  believe  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  have  a  program  for  making  over  anything 
that  is  wrong. 

I  can  not  find  that  more  thobbing  is  done  in  one 
party  than  in  the  other.  I  can’t  even  find  the  parties. 
They  must  exist,  because  we  can  find  pronounced 
radicals,  people  who  are  proud  of  being  radicals  and 
who  are  cursed  for  being.  Their  title  seems  indis¬ 
putable.  But  each  one  of  them  that  I  have  met  will 
be  found  to  have  the  oddest  conservativisms  in  his 
creed.  He  may  believe  in  a  religion  which  is  thought 
hopelessly  conservative  by  his  brother  radicals.  He 
may  hate  prohibition,  which  is  more  likely  to  be 
approved  by  his  fellows,  for  it  is  generally  considered 
a  radical  measure.  He  may  be  fond  of  old-fashioned 
songs  or  old  spellings  or  girls  who  are  not  radically 
flapperish.  I  have  never  seen  the  mind  that  can  be 
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counted  on,  by  its  instinct,  to  be  always  on  tbe  side  of 
novelty.  » 

Of  course  the  converse  is  true :  every  conservative 
has  some  marks  of  radicalism.  Eecently  I  met  with 
a  funny  illustration.  A  young  radical  called  an  older 
friend  an  ultra-conservative ;  yet  the  friend  frequently 
swears  at  “the  damned  conservatives.”  If  I  were  a 
philosopher  and  had  to  draw  up  a  definition,  I  should 
be  in  trouble.  But  my  job  is  far  easier.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  to  show  how  these  names — radical  and  con¬ 
servative — figure  in  the  great  whirlpool  of  thobbing. 

I  venture  that  the  distinction  between  the  parties 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  imagination  that 
people  possess.  An  unimaginative  person  can  not 
so  much  as  see  that  anything  is  wrong,  or  that  reform 
would  be  a  benefit  if  it  could  be  brought  about — or 
even  that  things  could  be  different.  He  is  like  a 
hollyhock  or  a  star-fish,  blooming  or  crawling  through 
life  without  any  question  about  not  blooming  or  not 
crawling.  He  can’t  question.  He  can  only  make  the 
accustomed  motions  that  heredity  and  environment 
teach  him  to  make.  Such  an  unimaginative  person 
will  be  a  conservative. 

That  is  what  a  radical  has  in  mind  when  he  sniffs 
at  a  conservative.  The  radical  can  not  abide  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  conservative.  Of  course  all  of  us  who  like 
to  class  with  the  imaginative  crowd — even  though  we 
are  not  reformers — dread  such  a  conservative.  The 
reforming  spirits  loathe  him,  not  simply  as  a  dullard, 
but  as  an  enemy  of  The  Good. 

I  will  now  briefly  sketch  some  examples  of  The 
Good  to  which  radicals  aspire.  Note  in  each  case 
that  there  is  a  flawless  syllogism. 

1.  Liquor  has  caused  much  harm;  it  is  possible 
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to  prevent  the  consumption  of  liquor;  therefore  we 
should  try  to  prevent  it. 

2.  We  now  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  separate  ego,  but  that  individuals  are  created  by 
reciprocal  interplay;  this  new  knowledge  will  trans¬ 
form  our  whole  study  of  psychology;  therefore  [I 
quote  Lindeman’s  exact  words]  the  whole  study  of 
sociology  is  destined  to  be  transformed  in  like  manner 
and  for  like  reasons. 

3.  Much  of  the  old  poetry  was  stilted,  and  all  of 
it  contained  an  element  of  artificiality;  therefore  we 
should  develop  a  new  sort  of  poetry  which  gives  free 
expression  to  just  what  was  in  the  poet’s  soul. 

4.  War  could  be  removed  from  civilization  if  no 
woman  supported  it.  So  it  is  in  the  power  of  women 
to  stop  war.  Therefore  women  ought  to  join  anti¬ 
war  societies. 

5.  Since  the  Moral  Law  depends  on  our  inward 
convictions,  we  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  social  taboos 
which  conflict  with  our  desires. 

6.  Social  institutions  can  be  bettered  only  through 
the  deliberate  intervention  of  those  who  free  their 
minds  from  the  standards  ordained  by  society. 

7.  By  “thoughtful  evaluation”  we  can  tell  what 
reforms  are  desirable.  Therefore  we  ought  to  give 
heed  to  men  who  think  a  great  deal. 

Your  typical  radical,  when  he  encounters  such 
propositions,  is  swayed  by  the  logic  in  them.  His 
power  of  “vision”  (that  is  his  favorite  word)  shows 
him  pictures  of  these  propositions  carried  out  in  real 
life.  For  one  example,  his  quick  imagination,  though 
it  may  previously  have  taken  an  ego  for  granted,  can 
see  instantly  when  it  encounters  number  2  how  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  not  any  ego ;  this  transforms  his 
notions  of  psychology;  the  transformation  is  quickly 
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pictured  as  applied  to  society.  Straightway  he  can 
have  faith  in  a  transformed  society — he  has  seen  it 
vividly. 

So  you  could  go  through  a  long  list  of  items  like 
my  seven  examples  and  could  find  in  each  case  that  a 
picture  is  proposed,  that  a  dull  mind  can  not  see 
it,  that  an  alert  intellect  sees  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were 
a  house.  The  seeing  eye  is  radical.  The  brain  behind 
such  an  eye  can  command  obedience  of  its  old  thoughts 
and  alter  them.  It  can  substitute  the  new  creations — 
thus : 

All  women  refusing  to  sanction  war 

All  men  guiding  themselves  by  the  same  inward 
promptings  of  generosity  that  guide  radicals 

All  voters  freeing  their  minds  of  bad  standards 
and  thoughtfully  determining  the  values  of  proposed 
reforms 

Hence  every  bright,  altruistic,  radical  person  is 
astonished  at  the  dullard  who  says,  “Why,  I  don’t 
see  anything.”  The  radical  is  like  the  nimble-witted 
Hamlet,  who  perceived  and  talked  with  a  reality, 
while  his  mother  could  only  look  on  vacancy.  The 
radical  is  impatient  and  grieved.  He  feels  justified 
in  calling  the  conservative  a  blind  dolt. 

I  offer,  without  comment,  three  samples  of  what 
radicals  perceive  nowadays  in  this  workaday  world 
where  matter-of-fact  eyes  see  nothing  at  all: 

1.  Lindeman:  “The  realignments  of  thought  in 
regard  to  means  and  ends  are  leading  toward  a 
revamping  of  psychological  causation.  If  the 
stimulus-response  relation  of  an  organism  is  a  com¬ 
plex,  it  is  wholly  reasonable  to  assume  that  an  even 
greater  complexity  will  appear  in  the  application  of 
the  stimulus-response  formula  to  group  behavior.” 
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2.  Wolfe:  “We  believe  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  social  knowledge  and  the  scientific  method  would 
bring  us  to  this  self-respecting,  cooperative,  genuinely 
Christian  spirit.  .  .  .  Our  tasks  are:  to  secure  in 
our  leaders  the  scientific  attitude,  to  acquire  a  moral¬ 
ity  of  self-respect,  such  that  the  privileged  will  be 
ashamed  to  cling  to  the  right  of  parasitism.” 

3.  Wolfe:  4 4 The  accepted  social  order  is  the 
product  of  socially  planless  accretion  from  a  past 
which  is  dead.” 

We  must  admire  the  swift  intellect  which  perceives 
the  picture  of  a  new  social  order  that  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  that  “stimulus-response  relation.”  A  plod¬ 
ding  conservative  can  not  even  understand  it,  let  alone 
get  a  thrill  out  of  it.  And  the  most  stodgy  mind  must 
envy  the  mental  eye  which  can  blend  numbers  two  and 
three — the  dead  and  planless  past,  the  future  which 
is  to  be  all  planned  by  knowledge  and  method,  so  that 
ineffable  alterations  in  human  nature  will  be  achieved. 
It  so  dazzles  my  eyes  that  all  is  a  blur.  In  the  past 
thousands  of  years  humanity  got  on  without  a  plan 
and  died;  now,  of  a  sudden,  we  are  to  design  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  morality.  What  would  I  not  give 
for  the  vision  that  could  put  those  together  in  one 
unified  composition*? 

It  is  just  this  lack  of  vision  which  makes  the  radi¬ 
cals  among  my  acquaintance  consider  me  a  hopeless 
conservative.  They  are  sorry  for  me.  They  urge 
me  to  come  up  higher,  where  the  mists  are  rolled  away 
and  Beulah  lies  fair  to  view.  But  I  can  not  rise  above 
the  clouds.  So  long  as  I  humbly  grant  that  my  vision 
is  weak,  I  am  tolerated.  If  I  should  make  fun  of  their 
visions,  they  would  think  me  small-minded. 

Radicals  believe  that  every  character  in  history 
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who  achieved  anything  enduring  was  a  radical.  So 
they  point  to  a  long  series  of  victories.  They  claim 
Buddha  and  Christ  and  Socrates,  who  are  said  to 
have  had  creative  intellects  that  were  laughed  at  by 
the  conservatives  of  their  time.  It  is  claimed  that  all 
forward-looking  minds  who  early  perceived  the  truth 
of  the  evolution  theory  and  the  germ  theory  of  disease 
were  radicals ;  they  triumphed  over  the  conservatives. 
At  present  it  seems  likely  that  radicals  are  right  in 
seeing  the  necessity  of  birth-control,  whereas  the  con¬ 
servatives  who  shudder  at  it  are  soon  going  to  appear 
blind  to  an  obvious  fact.  Radical  visions  have  been 
materialized.  Radicals  may  now  be  seeing  actualities 
that  are  hidden  from  the  slaves  of  custom. 

Also  it  is  possible  that  radicals  see,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  hallucinations.  They  may  be,  in  general, 
toying  with  Platonic  stories  which  will  be  scorned  by 
the  radicals  of  tomorrow.  We  can  see  that  possibility 
if  we  look  into  the  case  of  this  Wolfe,  who  is  com¬ 
mended — as  very  few  radicals  are— -for  his  shrewd¬ 
ness.  (By  the  way,  he  does  not  class  himself  as  a 
radical.  When  you  have  reflected  on  his  degree  of 
shrewdness,  you  can  estimate  the  judgment  of  the 
average  radical.)  Submit  his  vision  to  the  jury  of 
Frazer,  Boas,  etc.  They  would  unanimously  pro¬ 
nounce  it  vacancy.  They  would  judge  that  if  all  the 
past  has  been  dead,  there  is  no  hope  for  life  in  a 
present-day  recipe.  All  their  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  inform  them  that  a  i  1  method’ ’  is  unlikely  to 
create  a  spirit  or  a  morality  that  has  always  been 
unachievable  hitherto.  They  could  well  quote  the 
piece  of  trenchant  wit  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  pulpits  recently:  4 ‘Why  say  that  Christianity 
has  failed?  It  has  never  been  tried.’ ’  If  there  is 
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truth  enough  in  that  quip  to  make  it  bring  approval  in 
religious  circles,  if  the  Christ-like  spirit  has  never 
created  the  cooperative  spirit,  what  likelihood  is  there 
that  a  “ method”  will  work  the  miracle!  Ask  any 
clergyman. 

It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  go  through  a 
list  of  radical  visions  and  show  why  the  jury  of 
observers  does  not  accredit  them.  You  can  apply 
their  test  better  than  I.  You  don’t  want  me  to  labor 
the  questions.  But  bear  with  me  while  I  speak  of  a 
few  points  which  are  specially  perplexing  to  me. 

I  have  never  seen  signs  that  a  typical  radical  has 
any  curiosity  about  his  proposals  for  improving 
society.  I  know  of  no  such  animal  as  a  prohibitionist 
who  is  curious  to  hear  about  the  possibility  of  unpre¬ 
dictable  evils  in  prohibition.  What  curiosity  does  a 
Lindeman  ever  show  about  the  perennial  overthrow  of 
psychological  theories!  He  asserts  that  we  “now 
know.”  Does  he  stand  ready  to  throw  away  his  study 
of  society  as  soon  as  a  Watson  “knows”  that  we  don’t 
even  know  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ego  !  I 
find  that  Dewey  asserts  confidently,  “Institutions  can 
be  bettered  only  through  deliberation.”  Then  I  find 
that  the  best  jury  of  observers  I  can  assemble  has 
hardly  any  faith  in  deliberation.  They  conceive  that 
social  institutions  are  so  huge  and  complicated,  and 
in  the  main  so  automatic,  that  the  wit  of  man  can 
influence  them  only  slightly  by  “thoughtful  evalua¬ 
tion.”  And  they  feel  certain  that  even  this  slight 
influence  can  be  exerted  only  with  peril  to  ourselves. 
Whereupon  I  wonder  what  curiosity  the  Deweys  and 
Wolfes  have  ever  felt  about  the  jury’s  opinion.  They 
do  not  so  much  as  discuss  it,  though  they  must  know 
of  it.  They  seem  to  dwell  in  a  beautiful  Axiom. 
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I  am  talking  about  a  strong,  vital  curiosity,  such 
as  Darwin  bad  when  he  struggled  to  understand 
hybrids.  He  had  no  interest  in  any  Axiom,  nor  in  any 
thinking,  except  as  it  might  help  him  to  see  how  seeds 
and  eggs  actually  develop.  His  only  purpose  was  to 
satisfy  a  consuming  curiosity.  Does  a  Wolfe  have 
any  similar  guidance?  I  can’t  detect  it.  I  see  only 
a  torrent  of  emotion  which  wells  from  an  Axiom  of 
Deliberate  Thought. 

What  mystifies  me  even  more  is  the  simplicity  of 
all  the  radical  visions.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  society 
has  been  planless  through  all  past  history,  and  if  it  is 
the  fact  that  most  pastors  preach  about  a  human  soul 
which  can  not  help  itself ,  then  I  should  suppose  that 
Wolfe  must  have  had  a  revelation  of  a  wondrous  new 
realm  of  facts  about  the  soul.  I  burn  with  desire  to 
question  him:  ‘ ‘ What  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  the 
priests?  Where  is  this  new  power  of  the  soul?  Give 
me  a  few  details  of  this  marvelous  new  ‘ method’  of 
yours.  Why  don’t  you  come  out  with  a  full,  frank 
statement  of  the  basic  error  made  by  all  religious 
people  when  they  talk  about  society?”  In  his  book  I 
can  find  only  guarded  hints  about  the  falsity  of 
religion.  He  just  sees  what  can  be  done  by  a  scien¬ 
tific  formula,  which  must  be  so  simple  that  it  escapes 
me.  Yet  scientists  in  all  other  lines  report  at  every 
step  extraordinary  new  complexities.  I  don’t  see  why 
all  scientific  precedents  are  overturned  when  science 
examines  society.  I  am  tantalized  out  of  all  measure. 

One  more  reflection,  and  I  am  done — though  my 
puzzlement  is  endless  and  I  should  like  to  go  on  for 
a  bookful.  The  people  of  vision  have  an  expression 
that  makes  me  feel  creepy:  “Society  is  responsible.” 
It  produces  just  the  effect  of  Kidd’s  “society  is  an 
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organism,  with  a  separate  life  apart  from  persons.’ ’ 
Both  statements  are  made  by  men  of  practised  intel¬ 
lects,  who  pluck  my  sleeve  and  say  excitedly,  “Why, 
lo!  Look  you!  There  is  a  society!  It  walks  along 
in  plain  view!  It  is  undutiful.  It  ought  to  have 
trained  those  wealthy  intellectuals  so  that  they  would 
not  have  wanted  to  kill  a  nice  little  boy.  The  mur¬ 
derers  have  creative  intellects ;  they  are  just  the  stuff 
that  society  most  needs.  Society  must  be  whipped 
for  its  failure.  It  is  naughty  in  every  way.  It  makes 
poor  people  live  in  dirty,  cramped  tenements.  But  it 
ought  to  give  them  gardens  and  air  and  leisure.  Come 
with  us.  We  will  transform  this  society!” 

What  do  you  make  of  it!  Can  you  imagine  a 
person  who  wants  society  to  be  worse!  Grant  that 
very  few  people  have  tried  to  make  society  better, 
that  a  majority  of  people  have  had  no  interest  in 
“society,”  that  almost  all  people  are  thinking  only  of 
bettering  their  own  private  conditions.  Still  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  ordinary  self-centered  person  expects  to 
prosper  by  making  society  worse.  So  far  as  he 
expresses  any  opinion,  he  wants  society  to  be  better. 
Of  course  his  notion  of  “better”  has  not  been  Wolfe’s 
notion,  nor  yours,  nor  mine,  nor  Dewey’s.  But  by 
what  divine  insight  do  Wolfe  and  Dewey  know  that 
they  are  right  and  others  wrong!  They  are  not  even 
agreed  between  themselves  on  the  most  fundamental 
question.  “Have  we  arrived,”  asks  Wolfe,  “at  the 
stage  of  creative  intelligence  where  we  can  direct  our 
social  destinies  in  a  rational  manner!”  He  says  that 
“Dewey  hopes  so,”  but  that  “no  certain  answer  can 
be  given.”  Sinclair  is  trying  even  more  devotedly 
than  Dewey  to  improve  society,  but  Dewey  distrusts 
him.  Billy  Sunday  strives  with  all  his  might  to 
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improve  society,  yet  Wolfe  and  Dewey  tell  ns 
(guardedly)  that  his  evangel  is  harmful.  Every 
politician  and  labor-leader  and  anarchist  and  boot¬ 
legger  and  Mormon  and  geneticist  is  doing  his  best. 
Yet  all  that  they,  and  all  the  strivers  through  the  ages, 
can  accomplish  is  the  society  in  which  we  live.  The 
whole  wisdom  of  man  has  not  been  able  to  make  any¬ 
thing  better.  We  have  all  made  it.  Who,  then,  is 
a  Hayes  or  an  Ellwood  to  stand  up  in  our  midst  and 
tell  all  of  us  that  we  have  sinned  and  that  in  his  glori¬ 
fied  intellect  is  the  plan  for  reforming  society  by  his 
cook-book? 

Society  is  to  blame !  When  any  person  has  decided 
what  that  means,  he  will  have  his  own  conception  of 
what  sociological  thobbing  is,  and  whether  more  of  it  is 
done  by  radicals  or  conservatives. 

The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  conservatives,  by  not 
thinking  at  all,  but  by  living  according  to  the  customs 
which  society  dictates  to  them,  are  often  able  to  be 
more  useful  to  society  than  the  brilliant  minds  which 
propose  a  dazzling  new  custom  that  they  have  imag¬ 
ined  without  any  experience  of  it. 

Perhaps  a  fair  apportionment  of  thobbing  among 
conservatives  and  radicals  would  be  this:  A  con¬ 
servative  has  so  little  imagination  that  he  can  not  even 
thob;  a  radical  has  so  much  imagination  that  he  can 
hardly  do  anything  but  thob. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  YEARNING  FOR  A  METHOD 


The  alleged  criticism  of  science  by  modern  critics  of  knowledge  is 
pure  literary  psychology ,  gossip,  and  story-telling . — Santayana. 

[Note  for  any  technical  critic:  This  letter  to  a  friend  was  not  a 
treatise  on  methodology.  I  know  that,  in  one  sense,  a  method  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  social  scientists;  I  know  that  they  have  gone  the 
wrong  way  to  work  and  that  they  ought  to  learn  the  right  way.  It  is 
true  that  they  should  learn  to  guide  themselves  by  preliminary  norms 
of  inquiry:  “Is  my  question  answerable?  Is  it  answerable  without 
reference  to  moral  judgments  or  other  judgments  of  value?”  etc.  Also 
I  know  that  observation  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  must  be  guided  by  a 
supposition.  This  letter  did  not  deny  the  obvious  necessity  of  a  right 
method.  It  was  directed  at  the  sort  of  mystic  “method”  (in  quotation 
marks)  that  Sinclair  thought  was  scientific  in  Chapter  IV,  that  Kidd 
thought  wras  philosophical  in  Chapter  IX,  that  Korzybski  thought  was 
mathematical  in  Chapter  XVI.  It  refers  especially  to  the  faith,  so 
prevalent  today,  in  the  magical  power  of  an  “evolutionary  method.”] 

Many  scholars  in  the  social  sciences  yearn  for  a 
“method”  of  observing  and  reasoning.  Though  in 
general  they  trust  to  a  sort  of  guidance  of  the  spirit, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  a  “method,”  or 
a  “technique,”  that  is  scientific.  This  is  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  paradox. 

Also  it  is  a  reassuring  one.  Nothing  gives  more 
hope  for  the  future  operations  of  the  mind  than  that 
all  reformers  are  now  united  in  praise  of  scientific 
method.  Every  report  they  make  stresses  the  scientific 
approach.  Nothing  is  fit  to  print  unless  “scientific” 
is  stamped  upon  it.  No  reproach  is  so  damning  as  that 
“he  is  not  scientific.”  If  all  intellects  are  paying 
homage  to  an  exact  and  objective  way  of  working,  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  time  when  abstract  thinking 
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will  go  out  of  fashion  and  be  regarded  as  an  ancient 
superstition.  But  it  is  a  long  look. 

Indeed  the  present  craze  for  method  may  be  only 
a  new  phase  of  abstract  thinking.  I  can  show  that 
possibility  by  describing  what  happened  as  soon  as 
Darwinism  became  accepted  doctrine.  What  seemed 
to  draw  men  to  it  was  the  apparent  “method”  that- 
had  been  revealed.  Evolution  was  taken  to  be  a 
grand  general  principle  which  ran  through  all  nature, 
organic  and  inorganic.  In  Moulton’s  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  is  a  singular  example  of  how  this  concep¬ 
tion  persists  even  in  the  most  severe  science. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  w^ere  laid  in 
astronomy  by  Wright  and  Kant.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  it  was  given  an  enormous  impulse  by  the 
astronomer  Laplace.  His  theory  stimulated  geolo¬ 
gists  to  adopt  it  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  being 
definitely  applied  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Even  Moulton,  the  stern  mathematician,  seems  to 
suppose  that  “Evolution”  is  a  method  of  approach 
for  every  science,  a  principle  which  will  guide  to  re¬ 
sults  in  all  fields. 

Psychology  and  sociology  were  not  long  in  appro¬ 
priating  this  splendid  new  method.  Philosophy  took 
it  up,  finding  in  it  a  new  method  of  handling  immate¬ 
rial  subjects.  Spencer  reasoned  that  society  and  stars 
and  legal  institutions  and  souls  have  all  evolved,  from 
simplicity  to  intricacy.  After  a  time  theology  began 
to  make  use  of  evolution.  A  divinity  student,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  once  told  me  that 
“theology  today  is  based  on  evolution.” 
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Up  to  a  few  years  ago  I  took  this  notion  for 
granted,  and  I  should  guess  that  many  scientists  still 
have  it  in  their  minds  as  a  sort  of  truism  that  nobody 
doubts.  Perhaps  it  is  a  truism.  I  am  not  going  to 
issue  a  challenge  to  such  a  host.  But  I  should  guess 
that  most  scientists  would  now  agree  with  what  I  am 
going  to  say  about  evolution — that  is,  if  you  ap¬ 
proached  them  carefully  and  let  them  know  that  you 
had  no  dialectic  stiletto  up  your  sleeve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  decades  of  flurry  about 
a  method  were  caused  by  not  defining  c  6  evolution.  ’ ’ 
Probably  it  was  being  used  all  the  while  in  two  senses : 

1.  A  general  term  meaning  that  everything  de¬ 
velops  from  something  previous  to  it — or  mean¬ 
ing  no  more  than  the  general  law  of  cause  and 
effect. 

2.  A  very  particular  term  that  describes  the  way 
variation  and  heredity  work  in  the  germ-cells 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Of  course  there  are  other  meanings.  Go  to  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  you  will  come  away  with  a  feeling  that 
you  can  never  learn  what  evolution  means.  But  one 
of  the  two  above  is  usually  in  our  minds  today. 

Now  which  one  do  you  suppose  Moulton  had  in 
mind!  Surely  it  was  the  first,  the  mere  general  idea 
of  “every  effect  has  had  a  cause.”  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  takes  up  almost  half  of  the  space  in  the 
Britanmca  article  on  evolution;  it  is  the  philosophical 
meaning.  In  the  1389  edition  of  the  Britannica  the 
article  on  evolution  was  written  by  a  psychologist  who 
conceived  that  organic  evolution  was  merely  one  item 
in  the  general  subject.  Even  the  1911  edition  gravely 
talks  of  Aristotle  as  “coming  nearer  to  a  concep- 
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tion  of  Evolution  than  his  master  Plato.’ ’  The  great 
paleontologist  Osborn  implies  that  the  Greeks  and 
some  medieval  thinkers  were  discussing  the  same  evo¬ 
lution  that  he  uses  in  his  modern  scholarship. 

You  wouldn’t  believe  how  hard  it  is  to  find  out 
what  any  recent  writer  means  when  he  says  “evolu¬ 
tion,  ’  ’  nor  would  you  credit  how  seldom  a  writer  takes 
any  pains  to  explain  what  definition  he  is  using.  Yet 
the  two  meanings  have  hardly  anything  in  common. 
The  first  is  only  an  assertion  of  natural  law  in  the 
universe;  it  only  denies  special  fiat  of  a  Creator  and 
denies  that  natural  law  is  ever  broken  down  by  mir¬ 
acles.  The  second  meaning  is  entirely  modern,  en¬ 
tirely  special  and  peculiar,  a  biological  formula  that 
was  guessed  at  wrongly  by  Lamarck,  made  nearly 
right  by  Darwin,  and  not  yet  completed  by  Mendelism. 

The  two  meanings  seem  to  have  been  blended  by 
thinkers  just  after  the  Origin  of  Species  appeared  in 
1859.  The  book  had  such  a  vogue,  commanded  the 
respect  of  such  leading  scientists,  and  worked  such  a 
revolution  in  biology,  that  all  other  scientists  went  to 
it  as  a  shrine  of  new  reason.  They  were  palpitating 
with  the  hope  that  here  was  a  method .  Especially  the 
social  sciences  were  excited  by  the  hope  of  a  method 
that  might  make  them  exact  and  objective.  The  his¬ 
torians  perceived  that  the  record  of  the  race  was  an 
“evolution,”  and  that  their  researches  must  be  guided 
by  Evolution,  with  its  capital  letter. 

Philology  was  attracted  by  Evolution.  Here, 
more  than  in  any  other  science,  men  should  have 
known  the  peril  of  a  word.  But  the  philologists  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  before  the  new  method.  Their  Dar¬ 
win  was  Schleicher,  who  “assumed  a  parent  speech 
from  which  the  separate  Indo-European  languages 
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were  supposed  to  have  sprung  and  established  phonetic 
laws  of  the  development  of  idioms.”  His  evolution¬ 
ary  method  (published  in  1861)  was  influential  and 
was  considered  an  intellectual  triumph. 

But  note  what  is  said  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
of  the  Britannica  article  on  philology:  4 4 In  1876, 
however,  a  new  movement,  inspired  by  the  works  of 
W.  D.  Whitney,  began,  and  a  younger  school  of  lin¬ 
guists  has  sprung  up  who  are  united  in  their  opposition 
to  Schleicher’s  method.  They  objected  to  the  use  of 
all  misleading  metaphorical  comparisons  of  processes 
in  the  history  of  language  with  the  processes  of  or¬ 
ganic  development — comparisons  especially  cherished 
by  Schleicher.” 

Schleicher  was  a  real  scholar  and  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  science  of  language.  4 4 His  name,”  says 
Whitney  in  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  4  4  can  not 
be  uttered  by  any  student  of  the  present  generation 
without  respect  and  admiration.  No  one  can  desire 
to  remember  aught  of  him  save  his  immense  erudition, 
his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  his  critical  acute¬ 
ness,  his  liberal  and  independent  spirit.”  Yet  Whit¬ 
ney  had  4  4  to  combat  some  of  his  fundamental  views 
of  language  because  he  stands  forth  as  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  representative  of  a  false  and  hurtful  tenden¬ 
cy,  because  his  reputation  gives  a  dangerous  import¬ 
ance  to  his  opinions.”  Doubtless  every  sensible 
philologist  in  the  world  today  would  agree  that  Whit¬ 
ney  was  temperate  and  just  when  he  talked  this  way 
about  Schleicher : 

He  rejects  the  scientific  method.  .  .  .  There  is  not 
a  vestige  of  scientific  character  in  his  fundamental 
dogma.  .  .  .  His  mythologic  mode  of  treating  the 
facts  of  language  characterizes  no  small  part  of  the 
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current  linguistic  philosophy — especially  among  those 
who  most  affect  profundity.  Many  an  able  and  acute 
scholar  seems  minded  to  indemnify  himself  for  tedious 
grabbings  by  the  most  airy  ventures  in  constructing 
Spanish  castles  of  linguistic  science.  .  .  .  Another 
very  peculiar  theory  of  his  is  a  palpable  fancy,  and  a 
fancy  only. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  the  Linguistic  Studies  are 
warehouses  of  rich  examples  of  the  purest  thobbing 
about  language  by  very  noted  scholars.  Whitney  says 
of  Max  Muller:  “He  is  sometimes  carried  away  by  a 
teeming  fancy  out  of  the  region  of  sober  investiga¬ 
tion.”  He  shows  that  so  well-known  a  scholar  as 
Bleek  had  produced  a  perfectly  “simious”  theory  of 
language.  In  no  case  was  Whitney  more  severe  than 
the  universal  judgment  of  scholars  today. 

Whitney  and  the  younger  school  in  1870  held  that 
the  only  way  to  study  language  was  to  observe  its 
facts  “in  every  minute  detail.”  Their  way  of  going 
to  work  has  been  “of  the  greatest  practical  import¬ 
ance.”  They  have  entirely  discredited  “an  evolu¬ 
tionary  method”  in  philology. 

So  I  am  at  a  loss  when  I  find  Veblen  pleading  for 
“the  evolutionary  method”  in  economics.  He  is  the 
most  acute  and  wary  of  reasoners;  it  is  not  credible 
that  he  is  confused  by  two  meanings  of  a  word.  Does 
he  mean,  then,  that  economists  ought  to  accept  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect?  Surely  they  all  did  accept  it 
long  ago ;  it  is  too  general  and  vague  to  be  a  method 
for  any  sort  of  investigation.  Does  he  mean  by 
his  “evolutionary  method”  the  Darwinian  factors  of 
Variation,  Heredity  and  Selection?  If  so,  he  looks 
like  another  Schleicher. 
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The  most  courageous  example  of  method-making 
that  I  have  seen  is  H.  E.  Barnes’s  The  New  History 
and  the  Social  Studies .  It  is  a  large  volume  which  in¬ 
structs  historians  how  to  work.  Perhaps  we  could 
better  appreciate  its  merits  if  we  had  attended  conven¬ 
tions  of  historians  and  had  seen  how  many  of  them 
need  a  stirring  up.  Suppose  the  very  worst  about 
them — that  they  are  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  Suppose 
the  very  best  of  Barnes — that  he  is  capable  of  being 
an  Ezekiel  to  dry  bones.  Then  the  book  has  a  mission. 
Some  of  its  appeals,  like  the  one  for  attention  to 
science,  are  good  reading.  But  suppose  that  one  of  the 
dead  historians  tried  to  come  to  life  and  to  follow 
Barnes ’s  method.  He  would  find  that  one-third  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  psychology,  and  that  the  only  model 
of  workmanship  is  some  psycho-analyzing  of  charac¬ 
ters  in  American  history.  If  he  follows  Barnes’s 
directions,  here  and  elsewhere,  he  will  be  hooted  at  by 

America’s  greatest  scientist  in  psychology 

The  Simmelian  methodizers 

The  McDougallian  anthropologists 

Hence  the  bright  historian  will  have  to  decide  when 
not  to  follow  the  Barnes  method,  and  the  dull  one  will 
inevitably  follow  it  to  ruin. 

I  am  not  taking  your  time  for  a  few  queer  men  or 
for  a  mere  corner  of  a  queer  sort  of  scholarship.  This 
matter  of  method  goes  to  the  heart  of  all  present  rea¬ 
soning  about  society.  Witness  an  experiment  I  once 
made  by  going  into  a  library  and  examining  the  first 
ten  books  on  sociology  that  came  to  my  hand.  Three 
did  not  speak  of  evolution ;  three  asserted  plainly  that 
the  Darwinian  factors  operate  in  society;  the  other 
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four  asserted  with  emphasis  that  Darwinian  factors 
do  not  exist  in  society  and  that  to  talk  about  them  in 
such  a  connection  is  merely  a  1 1  metaphorical  compari¬ 
son.^  Hence  the  most  obvious  and  fundamental  be¬ 
ginning  of  methodology  has  not  been  made. 

The  passion  for  a  method  passes  all  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  plain  citizen  like  me.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  profound  reasoners  bow  the  knee  to  science;  they 
are  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  eagerness  to  have  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  social  science  that  has  been  reached  in  the  ex¬ 
act  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  throw 
into  the  gutter  the  only  guidance  that  exact  science 
has  to  offer.  Biology,  for  example,  never  has  had 
a  formulated  “method.”  No  Wallace  or  Huxley  was 
ever  guided  by  a  system  which  could  be  understood 
only  by  philosophers.  Every  physicist  works  by  meth¬ 
ods  that  any  apt  college  senior  can  grasp.  No  scien¬ 
tist  knows  what  you  mean  if  you  ask  about  his  system 
of  “methodology”;  he  does  not  even  know  any  other 
scientist  who  has  ever  mentioned  “methodology” — 
not  in  any  sense. 

Of  course  every  scientist  who  discovers  anything 
develops  certain  ways  of  operating,  and  these  may  be¬ 
come,  in  their  details,  very  intricate,  very  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  laymen.  Of  course,  too,  an  Einstein  or 
Bragg  or  Eddington  may  forge  so  far  ahead  of  col¬ 
leagues  in  some  line  that  he  may  have  to  admit,  “Only 
a  dozen  men  in  the  world  understand  what  my  work 
is.”  But  every  good  man  in  that  line  can  quickly 
learn  the  method;  he  can  explain  it  to  good  students ; 
There  is  nothing  esoteric  about  it. 

Yet  the  social  sciences  worship  a  “method”  unlike 
anything  that  the  exact  sciences  know,  and  the  reason 
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for  the  worship  is  to  secure  the  exact  way  of  working. 
It  is  too  much  for  me. 

All  the  method  that  all  the  sciences  teach  is  in  this 
one  phrase  of  the  article  on  Evolution :  1 ‘  Getting  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  their  own  power  of  observation  accurately.” 
The  writer  says  it  is  difficult  to  do  that.  It  is — ex¬ 
cessively  difficult.  Wei sm aim  tells  us  that  Aristotle 
counted  eight  legs  on  a  fly  and  put  the  number  in 
his  book,  and  that  for  two  thousand  years  there¬ 
after  the  scholarly  world  was  content  with  a  method 
which  learned  the  number  eight  in  a  library.  In  all 
that  time  there  was  no  man  so  hardy  as  to  focus  his 
own  eyes  on  the  under  side  of  a  fly  and  observe  what 
was  there.  Science  is  gradually  teaching  the  race 
the  method  of  counting  with  a  pair  of  open  eyes.  It 
has  no  other  method  for  the  sociologists  who  kneel  at 
its  altar. 

Many  a  student  of  sociology  already  has  this 
method,  as  I  will  show  in  the  next  letter.  They  are 
actually  observing  what  people  do.  But  the  majority 
still  desire  an  art  that  is  purer,  spelled  with  capitals. 
They  have  gone  to  the  master  of  knowledge,  to 
Science,  and  have  heard  the  hard  answer,  “Ye  must 
be  born  again.  Sell  all  the  method  you  are  puttering 
with,  and  come,  follow  me  in  more  observing.”  But 
the  sociologists  turn  away  sorrowful  and  look  in  the 
printed  rabbinical  pages  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
according  to  some  mystic  Kultur. 

All  the  intellectual  wisdom  about  altering  social 
conditions  and  education  and  property  rights  depends 
on  this  one  issue:  will  you  humble  yourself  and  ob¬ 
serve?  Most  of  the  seekers  for  method  grant  that. 
So  their  search  is  going  to  be  rewarded,  and  they  will 
be  honored  for  their  devotion  to  science.  But  just  at 
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present  they  are  comically  unable  to  accept  the  first 
and  only  canon  that  science  lays  down  for  them. 
They  still  look  for  some  pillar  of  fire  that  shall  be 
a  better  guide  than  the  little  north  star  of  observation. 
I  will  give  you  one  illustration  that  interested  me. 

Herbert  Croly  introduces  Lindeman  ?s  Social  Dis¬ 
covery  by  remarking:  “It  tries  to  clear  away  some  of 
the  mythology  and  astrology  which  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  educated  human  beings  to  consider  wdiat  the 
behavior  of  man  in  society  really  amounts  to.”  You 
see  that  he  dares  to  be  much  more  fierce  and  pictur¬ 
esque  than  I  do.  He  says,  “The  value  of  this  book 
depends  upon  its  success  in  explaining  and  illustra¬ 
ting  a  method.”  And  Lindeman  illustrates  beauti¬ 
fully.  He  tells  a  story: 

I  was  sent  to  study  a  vine  which  grew  at  the  corner 
of  a  barn.  After  six  hours  I  returned  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  office  with  a  notebook  filled  with  tabulated 
descriptions.  I  shall  never  forget  the  smile  of  con¬ 
tempt  which  greeted  me.  I  was  sent  back  time  after 
time,  but  none  of  my  discoveries  pleased  the  botanist. 
The  difficulty  was  that  I  had  not  determined  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  studied.  Like  Micawber,  I  was  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  and  nothing  turned  up.  Only 
when  a  real  problem  was  stated  did  this  study  begin 
to  reveal  anything  vital  about  the  habits  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Lindeman  did  not  learn  any  “method”  from 
this  scientist.  I  venture  that  every  scientist  has 
achieved  success  by  that  identical  sort  of  effort  to 
solve  a  problem  that  was  specific.  To  yearn  for  a 
method  of  studying  “botany  in  general”  is  to  become 
one  of  Croly ’s  astrologers.  To  have  curiosity 
aroused  about  how  a  delicate  rootlet  can  force  its  wav 
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through  hard  soil  is  to  become  a  scientist.  Darwin 
was  from  his  youth  up  consumed  with  curiosity  to 
find  out  how  species  originate;  this  was  a  problem 
more  entertaining  to  him  than  ail  the  delights  of 
romance.  He  did  not  approach  it  by  way  of  some 
seer’s  “method.”  He  went  at  it  with  all  the  gusto  and 
ingenuity  of  a  good  detective  who  has  to  devise  ways 
of  following  up  clues. 

Every  solution  of  a  problem  in  science  depends  on 
the  one  ancient,  commonplace  method  (without  quota- 
tion  marks) — looking  with  sharpened  eyes  for  every 
possible  clue  to  a  mystery.  A  Sherlock  Holmes  is  not 
interested  in  the  astrology  of  a  general  metaphysic 
of  clues,  but  only  in  observing  those  bits  of  evidence 
which  are  hidden  from  generalizing  minds.  The 
Darwins  and  Burnses  are  preeminent  because  they 
have  the  unusual  gift  of  noticing  what  is  under  their 
noses. 

Dewey  has  noticed  something  which  has  been 
hidden  from  most  sociologists  hitherto.  He  sees  that 
a  dominant  motive  in  all  mankind  is  to  “enhance” 
their  lives  by  pleasures  which  have  no  purpose  of  ef¬ 
ficiency.  They  indulge  in  art  or  vain  displays  more 
earnestly  than  they  strive  to  increase  production. 
This  is  what  Jack  London  revealed  to  us  when  he 
described  the  desire  for  “a  purple  patch”  that  pro¬ 
duces  drunkards:  alcohol  enhances  life  during  happy 
periods. 

Yet  Dewey  denies  something  which  most  observ¬ 
ers  can  see  with  eyes.  He  says,  “There  is  a  peculiar 
absurdity  in  the  question  of  how  individuals  became 
social,  if  the  question  is  taken  literally.”  But  men 
who  have  far  greater  knowledge  of  humanity  than  he, 
men  of  profound  scholarship  and  shrewdness  in  judg- 
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ment,  ask  this  question  in  all  literalness ;  and  they  have 
a  hard  time  answering.  To  Dewey,  nevertheless,  “the 
catching  up  of  human  individuals  into  association  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  commonplace  of  existence.”  To 
his  ardently  social  mind  it  is  an  axiom  that  all  well- 
disposed  persons  desire  “tolerant  and  generous  co¬ 
operation.”  He  can  not  fasten  his  eyes  on  an 
individual  and  observe  the  dislike  of  cooperation. 

In  a  thousand  such  ways  the  students  of  society 
show  that  they  have  not  begun  to  observe.  They 
have  no  way  of  determining  whether  Dewey  is  blind 
to  facts.  A  method  from  above  will  not  reveal  any¬ 
thing  about  this  simple,  primary  question.  Here  is 
a  problem  to  be  solved:  Are  men  naturally  coopera¬ 
tive?  My  eyes  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  as  a 
naturally  cooperative  man.  Dewey’s  eyes  have  seen 
no  other  kind.  There  can  not  be  an  approach  to  a 
scientific  study  of  society  until  some  way  is  found  to 
decide  which  observation  is  made  by  all  normal  eyes 
alike. 

In  the  largest  phases  of  the  problems  of  society  I 
can  not  imagine  any  way  of  achieving  results  except 
by  optics.  The  issue  could  be  dramatized.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  we  are  in  a  convention  of  a  thousand  edu¬ 
cated  people  who  want  information  about  the  safest 
method  of  studying  society.  The  chairman  opens  the 
discussion:  “My  friends,  at  the  outset  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  clashing  opinions,  one  of  which  must 
be  false.  To  some  extent  we  may  compromise  and 
work  with  both  together,  but  essentially  they  cancel 
each  other.  Will  you  clarify  proceedings  and  save 
time  by  taking  a  preliminary  vote?” 

A  voice:  “What  are  the  two  opinions?” 

Chairman:  “I  didn’t  realize  that  there  was  any 
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need  of  stating  them.  Does  the  convention  wish 
them  stated?” 

Imagine  the  buzz  of  wonder  through  the  hall.  Not 
fifty  delegates  know  what  is  coming. 

Chairman :  4 4  First,  the  opinion  that  the  chief  agent 
in  all  social  betterment  is  the  Christian  religion. 
Second,  that  the  Christian  religion  has  failed  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  future  in  such  antiquated 
superstition.” 

I  doubt  whether  the  convention  could  be  brought 
to  a  vote.  Every  person  in  it  would  want  to  talk,  and 
would  talk  excitedly.  Probably  the  first  one  to  get 
the  floor  would  ask,  4  4  What  leader  of  thought  dares 
to  throw  religion  into  the  discard?” 

Another  would  reply  that  nearly  all  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  social  fields  discard  religion— -that  is,  any 
particular  form  of  religion,  such  as  Christianity. 
Passages  could  be  read  from  many  sociologists  to 
show  that  they  consider  Christianity  of  no  account  as 
a  social  force  today.  But  the  passages  would  be  care¬ 
fully  framed,  diplomatic,  ambiguous.  No  one  wants 
to  offend  religious  convictions.  I  doubt  whether 
many  sociologists  would  definitely  condemn  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  they  were  called  to  the  platform  to  give  an 
opinion,  for  they  would  wish  to  have  4  4  tolerant  co¬ 
operation”  in  the  meeting.  I  doubt  whether  the  con¬ 
vention  could  ever  decide  whether  the  two  opinions 
announced  by  the  chairman  do  clash. 

There  is  no  question  that  they  do.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  if  this  study  of  social  betterment  were 
scientific,  the  first  move  would  be  to  find  out  what 
power  Christianity  has.  The  chairman  is  correct  in 
saying  that  many  of  the  sociologists  have  no  faith  in 
Christianity.  If  they  announced  that  fact  plainlv  and 
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made  an  issue  of  it,  all  church  members  would  deserf 
them.  There  is  no  reconciling  the  two  conceptions  of 
how  to  improve  society.  But  no  scholar  is  so  rude 
and  reckless  in  his  books  as  to  answer  this  first  plain 
question  about  them. 

It  may  be  good  strategy  to  avoid  the  answer.  I 
am  not  talking  about  a  policy.  I  am  saying  that  none 
of  the  yearners  for  a  method  are  willing  to  take  the 
first  steps  that  would  have  to  be  taken  in  any  scientific 
approach  to  sociology.  They  appear  not  to  know  how 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  science,  but  to  be 
worshipers  of  some  unknown  god. 

They  appear  to  suppose  that  the  requirements  of 
science  are  all  a  neatly  codified  4 4 method.’ ’  If 
they  wTere  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  reading  E.  A. 
Burtt’s  Metaphysical  Foundations  of  Modern  Physical 
Science,  they  would  be  shocked  by  the  facts  there  ex¬ 
hibited  : 

Would  that  in  the  pages  of  Newton  we  might  find 
a  clear  statement  of  the  method  used  by  this  powerful 
mind  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  dazzling  perform¬ 
ances.  .  .  .  But  what  a  disappointment  as  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  his  works!  Only  a  handful  of  general 
and  often  vague  statements  about  his  method— 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  hardly  suffers  in  this  respect  by 
comparison  with  even  the  best  of  his  forerunners.  One 
of  the  most  curious  and  exasperating  features  of  this 
whole  magnificent  movement  is  that  none  of  its  great 
representatives  appears  to  have  known  with  satisfying 
clarity  just  what  he  was  doing  or  how  he  was  doing 
it.  .  .  .  Newton  never  rose,  in  his  conception  of 
method,  to  any  higher  degree  of  generality  than  that 
revealed  in  his  own  practice — it  is  always  his  method 
that  he  is  talking  about.  This  is  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  philosophically. 
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I  can  not  learn  that  any  great  scientist  lias  known 
any  more  about  his  “method”  than  was  known  by 
Kepler  and  Galileo  and  Newton.  They  certainly  did 
not  know  ‘ 4  how  they  were  doing  it. ?  ?  They  groped  and 
contrived  as  shrewdly  as  they  could  at  each  step  amid 
the  perplexities.  They  would  have  thought  “method” 
a  queer  mysticism. 


CHAPTER  XV 


CUSTOMS 


We  can  judge  of  the  amount  of  serious  attention  which  is  due  to 
plans  for  “reorganizing  society.”  We  might  as  well  plan  to  reorganize 
our  globe  by  redistributing  the  elements  in  it. — William  Graham  Sum¬ 
ner  in  Folkways. 

Sumner’s  “ Folkivays”  was  instantly  welcomed  as  a  contribution 
of  first-rate  importance.  Its  value  has  never  been  questioned ,  and  it 
will  stand  as  an  enduring  part  of  the  science  of  society. — Franklin  H. 
Giddings. 

My  amazement  at  the  thobbing  of  social  reformers 
would  have  seemed  more  just  to  you  if  I  had  spoken 
of  customs  long  ago.  But  I  did  not  want  to  give 
myself  that  advantage.  I  wanted  you  to  see  how  the 
reformers  slaughter  one  another  before  I  showed  the 
rock  on  which  they  are — all  of  them  alike — battering 
themselves.  Before  I  go  on  to  some  particular  species 
of  thobbing — such  as  those  about  education  and  war — 
I  will  describe  the  rock. 

The  theory  of  customs  may  have  taken  my  reason 
prisoner.  For  aught  I  know,  it  is  a  dogma.  To  the 
creative  intellects  of  the  day  it  seems  to  be  a  puff  of 
vapor  that  is  of  no  consequence.  In  none  of  the  books 
about  method  or  betterment  that  I  have  seen  is  there 
any  space  devoted  to  it. 

This  is  very  odd.  For  it  can  have  only  two  pos¬ 
sible  meanings,  either  of  which  is  astounding:  (1) 
that  the  theory  about  customs  is  too  vapid  to  notice, 
(2)  that  it  is  too  terrifying  to  notice.  I  will  comment 
on  each  possibility. 
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1.  The  theory  is,  in  a  word,  that  all  social  institu¬ 
tions  are  sets  of  customs,  which  Sumner  calls 
4 4 mores.’ ’  His  term  unfolds  the  meaning  that  was  in 
the  Latin  word  mos,  moris— a  custom  sanctioned  by 
society,  which  is  sacredly  right,  which  goes  to  make 
up  our  notions  of  morality .  In  one  way  it  is  ancient, 
for  thoughtful  men—notably  Hamlet — have  always 
observed  the  immense  power  of  custom.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  no  one  discerned  the  full  extent  of  this  force 
till  Sumner  expounded  it  in  Folkways  twenty  years 
ago.  He  was  not  publishing  a  happy  thought  or  a 
sudden  inspiration.  For  years  he  had  labored  to  get 
at  the  essence  of  society,  gathering  facts  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  In  1899  he  began  to  form  out  of  all 
these  data  an  account  of  what  society  is.  One  section 
of  his  treatise  he  called  4 4 The  Mental  Outfit,”  in 
which  he  included  customs  and  religion.  After  three- 
fifths  of  his  great  work  was  written  he  saw  that  he 
had  underrated  the  power  of  customs  in  all  human 
affairs.  He  was  obliged  to  elaborate  this  part.  It 
extended  itself  amazingly.  4 4 My  chapter,”  he  reported 
to  a  friend,  4  4  has  grown  to  two  hundred  thousand 
words.”  This  became  the  book  Folkways .  So  great 
was  the  bulk  and  importance  of  the  idea  of  customs 
that  his  original  design  for  a  treatise  had  to  be  quite 
altered.  4  4  All  must  be  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the 
mores,”  he  confessed.  This  was  a  tragedy,  for  he 
was  old  and  growing  infirm.  A  less  conscientious 
author  could  not  have  faced  the  disappointment,  but 
would  have  adjusted  his  facts  somehow.  Sumner 
faced  it  and  abandoned  his  cherished  project. 

The  idea  of  4 4 mores”  in  Folkways  has  year  after 
year  appealed  to  all  manner  of  able  minds — even  to 
many  that  are  4 4 creative”  and  do  not  accept  the  con- 
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elusions  which  Sumner  drew.  There  has  been  no 
refutation  of  the  idea,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  grows  and 
spreads.  It  works  into  the  most  severe  citadels  of 
thought,  is  tested,  becomes  fruitful.  If  this  is  a 
theory  which  can  be  safely  ignored,  then  I  shall  have 
the  experience  of  a  life-time  when  I  read  the  essay 
that  overturns  it. 

2.  If  it  is  not  overturned,  it  will  stand  as  a  per¬ 
petual  terror  to  all  who  hopefully  preach  about  alter¬ 
ing  American  institutions.  Any  believer  in  reform 
who  has  not  reckoned  with  customs  is  like  a  navigator 
who  declines  to  test  his  compass. 

Think  what  would  happen  if  I  should  publish  so 
strong  a  statement  as  that  about  Sumner’s  “mores” 
without  explanation.  Nine  readers  out  of  ten  would 
assume  that  I  was  a  disciple  of  a  man  and  a  preacher 
of  a  dogma.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  disciples  and 
preachers  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  person  who 
feels  thus:  “The  evidence  seems  overwhelming  to  me. 
Do  you  know  some  opposite  evidence!”  If  I  ever 
hear  of  important  facts  that  put  doubt  upon  the  theory 
of  “mores,”  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  heed  to  them. 
All  I  can  learn  against  the  theory  up  to  the  present  is 
the  argument  that  social  customs  do  change,  often 
within  a  short  time,  and  that  at  present  they  are  un¬ 
dergoing  profound  and  rapid  alterations.  I  do  not 
question  the  alterations ;  what  I  need  to  find  out  is  the 
cause  of  them.  Are  they  caused  by  theories  and  plans! 
If  so,  the  Sumner  idea  will  be  dead  by  1940.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it  buried,  for  it  represses  my  buoyant 
spirit. 

The  idea  can  not  be  explained  in  a  few  pages.  It 
must  be  lived  with.  Well  may  Keller  say  that  the 
whole  great  Sumner-Keller  book,  The  Science  of  So - 
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ciety,  is  a  study  of  “the  human  institutions  which  is¬ 
sue  out  of  the  blocks  of  customs.  ’ ’  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  it,  and  never  was  I  so  curious  about  the  influence 
a  book  is  to  have.  If  I  misjudge  it,  I  might  as  well 
quit  trying  to  read  anything  above  the  level  of  Zane 
Grey.  If  I  am  anywhere  near  right,  the  honest  reform¬ 
ers  of  1930  will  spend  sleepless  nights  trying  to  evade 
its  facts.  It  is  a  magazine  of  facts.  Even  if  you  choose 
to  discard  Keller’s  analysis  of  them,  you  will  have  a 
different  mental  outfit  for  judging  what  creative 
intellects  can  do.  No  other  book  ever  revealed  to  me 
so  much  that  I  needed  to  know. 

By  quoting  bits  from  this  and  Folkways  I  can  give 
an  outline  of  what  society  is  supposed  to  be  by  people 
who  accept  social  customs  as  realities.  (In  some 
places  I  substitute  the  word  custom  for  the  technical 
term  “mores.”) 

First  comes  a  general  view,  then  some  illustrations. 

I.  The  General  View 

In  its  varieties  custom  is  highly  interesting  and 
can  be  profusely  illustrated,  but  to  deal  with  it  scien¬ 
tifically  is  difficult.  It  lends  itself  to  irresponsible 
speculation  just  because  it  is  so  diffuse,  evasive  and 
resistant  to  scientific  devices  for  reducing  it  to  order. 
And  yet  a  science  of  society  must  overcome  that 
resistance.  For  all  society’s  forms  and  institutions 
are  found,  when  reduced  to  lowest  terms,  in  custom. 
It  is  the  germ  of  them  all ;  nothing  in  the  social  realm 
is  more  original,  underived,  and  elementary.  The 
study  of  custom  is  for  a  science  of  society  what  the 
study  of  the  cell  is  for  biology. 

After  practising  certain  customs  for  an  extended 
time  people  acquire  the  conviction  that  they  are 
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indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  society.  They  come 
to  believe  that  their  own  ways  are  the  only  right  ones, 
and  that  departure  from  them  will  involve  calamity. 

This  welfare  element  is  powerfully  reinforced  by 
another  conviction  which  is  in  the  minds  of  all  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  and  appears  upon  higher  stages  of  civili¬ 
zation.  The  dead  are  supposed  to  harbor  an  intense 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  customs  which  they  sup¬ 
ported  while  in  life,  and  to  guarantee  them  with  the 
supernatural  power  which  is  now  theirs.  Religion 
comes  to  be  the  redoubtable  sanction  of  the  customs, 
and  with  its  entrance  upon  the  scene  they  become  uni¬ 
form,  universal,  imperative,  and,  over  long  periods, 
invariable. 

Human  life,  in  all  ages  and  stages  of  culture,  is 
primarily  controlled  by  a  vast  mass  of  customs  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  existence  of  the  race,  only  the 
topmost  layers  of  which  are  subject  to  control  and 
have  been  somewhat  modified  by  philosophy,  ethics, 
religion,  or  intelligent  reflection.  [If  that  statement 
is  half-way  true,  then  a  “creative”  intelligence  that 
tries  to  deal  with  society  is  a  joke.] 

"We  are  led  to  believe  that  there  must  be  wisdom 
and  utility  in  what  all  men  do.  The  great  mass  of 
customs  gives  us  discipline  and  the  support  of  routine 
and  habit.  If  we  had  to  form  judgments  as  to  all 
these  cases  before  we  could  act  in  them,  and  were 
forced  always  to  act  rationally,  the  burden  would  be 
unendurable. 

The  developed  institutions  (like  marriage,  prop¬ 
erty,  government)  are  very  complex;  an  analysis  of 
their  elements  is  excessively  difficult.  But  their 
simple  beginnings,  the  informal  and  unconscious  cus¬ 
toms,.  are  less  baffling.  They  are  nearer  to  nature 
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and  may  be  studied  with  less  bias.  Thus  studied, 
they  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  adjustments  to  the 
conditions  of  life. 

So  The  Science  of  Society  goes  on  from  this  pre¬ 
liminary  statement  in  the  first  chapter  to  examine  all 
the  institutions  of  civilized  life  and  to  show  how  they 
all  go  back  to  simple  beginnings  in  attempts  to  win  a 
living  from  nature.  We  Americans  have  hardly 
known  that  there  is  need  of  “winning  a  living  from 
nature.’ ’  Our  history  has  been  almost  unique  in  the 
records  of  humanity,  for  we  have  had  more  than 
plenty  spread  about  us,  waiting  to  be  gathered  by  any 
hand  that  would  stretch  itself  out.  But  it  has  not 
been  so  for  other  peoples  in  other  ages.  It  will  not 
be  so  for  us  much  longer.  The  mere  gaining  of  a 
living  has  usually  been  a  struggle  with  nature — a  very 
hard  and  perplexing  one.  Men  have  had  to  hunt  for 
ways  of  coping  with  nature.  They  could  succeed 
only  by  “adjusting”  themselves  to  the  hard  conditions 
of  life.  It  has  been  seldom  that  pure  reason  could 
help  much  in  finding  food  and  weapons  and  weather- 
signs  and  ways  of  disciplining  all  the  greedy  egos  into 
obedience  to  common  needs.  Adjustments  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  lucky  finds  of  ways  to  avoid  dis¬ 
tress.  When  found,  they  were  used,  made  sacred, 
became  the  stuff  out  of  which  all  religion  and  law 
were  formed. 

In  this  age,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  proud 
by  inventing  wireless  telegraphy  and  a  theory  of 
relativity,  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
can  trust  ourselves  to  reason  about  social  customs  and 
mold  them  at  will.  It  seems  comical  to  an  intellectual 
if  you  suggest  that  his  reason  is  unable  to  cope  with 
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such  an  unthinkable  complexity  as  modern  society. 
And  doubtless  we  can  go  further  in  such  a  venture 
than  the  savage  could;  doubtless  as  we  learn  more 
about  society  we  shall  be  able  to  go  further  still.  But 
how  much  further  is  the  question.  When  did  this 
power  to  reason  about  customs  come  to  us!  All 
intellectuals  would  agree  that  it  had  not  arrived  by 
the  time  men  had  been  highly  civilized  for  three 
thousand  years.  It  had  not  arrived  by  500  A.  D.,  nor 
by  the  year  1000,  nor  by  1700.  The  hopeful  reasoners 
seem  never  to  tell  of  successful  reasoning  in  1800. 
They  regularly  speak  with  scorn  of  systems  that  were 
thought  out  in  1890.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  this  reason  of  ours  took  the  jump  which  it  has 
forever  been  trying  to  take  and  for  which  it  has  never 
shown  the  power.  No  event  in  history  could  compare 
with  this  in  importance.  But  no  one  has  recorded  the 
time  of  it. 

77.  Hlustratims  of  “Mores” 

In  1897  a  Jena  professor,  Rudeck,  published  his 
History  of  Public  Morality  in  Germany.  The  book 
was  a  faithful  compilation  of  facts ;  Rudeck  was  really 
curious  in  a  scientific  way  about  the  moral  ideas  and 
customs  of  his  people.  When  his  book  was  in  print, 
he  said,  “I  can  not  bear  to  contemplate  it,  because 
people  are  quite  indifferent  to  these  facts.  I  have 
found  no  trace  of  moral  initiative  or  of  moral  con¬ 
sciousness.  Morality  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  purely 
accidental  product  of  forces  which  act  without  sense 
or  intelligence.  We  can  find  all  kinds  of  forces  in 
history  except  ethical  forces.  People  allow  all  kinds 
of  customs  to  be  forced  on  them  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands — that  is,  by  the  economic  and  political 
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arrangements  which  they  have  adopted.  The  German 
people  has  no  subjective  notion  of  public  morality  and 
no  ethical  idea  for  public  morality.” 

He  was  dismayed  at  his  own  findings,  dismayed 
because  people  were  not  made  gloomy  by  them.  I 
have  never  heard  that  any  one  has  proved  his  findings 
false.  Now  that  we  have  been  hostile  to  the  Germans 
in  a  World  War,  we  might  suspect  that  Budeck  had 
discovered  the  hopeless  immorality  of  the  German 
people.  But  most  intellectuals  today  are  busy  show¬ 
ing  that  Germans  are  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Sumner  saw  in  the  findings  only  another  item  to 
add  to  his  long  list  of  similar  testimonies  from  the 
whole  of  history.  “They  ought  to  be  accepted  and 
used  for  profit,”  he  comments.  And  he  continues: 

The  fact  that  people  are  indifferent  to  the  history 
of  their  own  customs  is  a  primary  fact.  It  shows  us 
the  immense  error  of  that  current  social  discussion 
which  consists  in  bringing  “ethical”  notions  to  the 
criticism  of  facts.  If  it  is  true  of  the  German  people 
that  there  is  no  moral  initiative  or  consciousness  in 
their  attitude  toward  their  customs,  they  are  to  be 
congratulated,  for  they  have  kept  out  one  great  influx 
of  dogmatic  mischief.  There  is  no  development  of 
customs  along  any  lines  of  logical  or  other  sequence. 
The  people  can  not  make  customs ;  they  are  made  by 
them.  Customs  are  the  products  of  the  effort  of  each 
to  live  as  well  as  he  can,  and  they  are  coercions  which 
hold  and  control  each  in  his  effort.  Budeck  can  find 
in  the  eighteenth  century  only  one  act  of  the  state 
which  had  an  improving  effect  on  “external  morals” — 
the  abolition  of  obscene  playing-cards.  And  this 
effect  was  not  won  intentionally,  but  as  an  inciden¬ 
tal  consequence  of  a  tax  which  was  imposed  for 
revenue.  .  .  .  The  web  of  life  which  people  are 
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weaving  contains  all  the  follies  and  errors,  just  as 
wTeJl  as  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  achievements,  of  the 
past. 

Such  a  judgment,  ripped  out  of  its  context,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  the  four  hundred  seven ty-five  pages  that 
lead  up  to  it,  sounds  stormy.  Don’t  throw  it  away 
because  it  offends  you.  Get  hold  of  the  book  and 
read  up  to  the  passage.  Sumner  was  abnormally 
kind-hearted  in  private  life,  a  man  whose  whole  career 
as  priest  and  college  teacher  was  infused  by  a  most 
intense  moral  earnestness.  To  become  acquainted 
with  him,  and  to  make  the  approach  to  this  outburst, 
is  an  education  in  itself. 

I  have  space  for  only  a  few  samples  of  what  lies 
along  the  way.  To  you  there  will  be  nothing  strange 
about  these,  for  you  have  made  entertaining  pictures 
of  “mores”  in  your  Crow’s  Nest ,  where  you  poke  fun 
at  our  cast-iron  notions  about  the  proprieties  of  sleep¬ 
ing  at  night  and  eating  breakfast  in  the  morning.  It 
is  na-g’il,  you  say,  to  eat  dinner  at  six  in  the  morning, 
even  though  it  would  be  more  comfortable  and  health¬ 
ful  for  some  people.  All  social  customs  are  like  that. 
Ten  years  ago  I  was  obliged  by  a  custom  to  wear  a 
stiff  collar  most  of  the  time;  now  I  am  compelled  to 
wear  a  soft  one.  Within  certain  small  limits  I  may 
dare  to  exercise  personal  preference:  I  may  use  pink 
stationery  if  I  choose  and  carry  milk-bottles  along  the 
street.  But  beyond  these  petty  matters  I  am  bound 
by  custom  as  much  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  a  caste 
in  India.  It  would  be  better  to  commit  suicide  than 
to  undress  on  the  sidewalk  or  to  admit  to  a  man  that 
I  should  be  glad  if  he  died  suddenly. 

These  acts  are  so  unseemly  to  us  that  we  can  not 
imagine  sane  people  doing  them.  We  assume  that 
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they  are — in  themselves,  for  all  people,  always — 
unseemly.  Yet  there  have  been  peoples  among  whom 
the  acts  were  proper.  Kings  have  had  to  obey  the 
command  to  kill  themselves,  and  nakedness  was  no 
impropriety  among  the  glorious  race  that  Stevenson 
celebrated. 

I  once  ate  a  meal  in  a  Tennessee  village,  at  a  dirty 
restaurant  where  men  spat  tobacco  juice  freely  on 
the  floor.  With  the  mug  of  coffee  I  began  to  smoke 
a  cigarette.  The  waiter  forbade.  “Excuse  me,  but 
the  gentlemen  object  to  the  smell.”  What  they  really 
objected  to  was  the  immorality;  for  there  has  long 
been  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  Americans,  even 
among  men  who  smoke  pipes  and  cigars,  that  a 
cigarette  is  improper.  Their  conviction  is  beyond  all 
argument;  it  is  deep  in  their  “ mores/ 9  In  1900  most 
Americans  thought  Russian  women  were  immoral 
because  they  smoked  cigarettes;  three  hundred  years 
ago  any  man  in  Russia  who  was  convicted  a  second 
time  of  smoking  anything  was  liable  to  execution. 

In  India  the  Brahmans  use  only  the  left  hand  for 
washing  themselves  and  consider  a  house  polluted  by 
an  Englishman  who  uses  both  hands.  They  are  filled 
with  loathing  at  our  use  of  a  handkerchief  and  a  tooth¬ 
brush  ;  they  can  no  more  stomach  the  thought  of  these 
customs  than  we  can  abide  the  thought  of  eating 
worms.  Hindu  women  have  religiously  believed  that 
to  cut  off  their  hair  would  be  a  degradation ;  to  them 
a  waltz  would  be  pure  lasciviousness,  and  to  learn  how 
to  sing  or  read  would  class  them  with  prostitutes. 

So  you  could  go  through  the  list  of  everything  that 
a  dignified  American  lady  does  and  find  that  in  other 
times  and  countries  the  ladies  would  have  thought 
worse  of  them  for  each  act  than  we  think  of  geisha 
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girls.  So  deep-seated  are  these  emotions  about 
propriety  that  we  commonly  call  them  “instincts.” 
They  are  quite  beyond  reason,  usually  beyond  mention. 
We  suppose  that  they  are  innate  in  a  sense  of 
modesty,  that  they  are  prescribed  by  a  Moral  Law 
which  directs  us  to  good  conduct  and  teaches  us  what 
is  sinful.  But  a  Frazer  or  a  Tylor  learns  that  any 
conceivable  custom  has  been  both  moral  and  immoral 
among  pure-minded  people  who  had  consciences  as 
sensitive  as  ours — probably  more  sensitive  in  many 
cases. 

A  Samoan  girl  would  consider  a  kiss  from  her 
lover  the  grossest  insult;  she  would  feel  that  the 
Hottentots,  who  have  now  adopted  this  European 
custom,  were  filthy. 

Sumner’s  mind  was  austerely,  almost  squeamishly, 
pure.  So  you  can  be  sure  you  are  reading  literal  fact 
when  he  tells  you  that  “The  notion  of  obscenity  is 
very  modern.”  He  knew  that  aristocratic  Chinese 
women,  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  refinement,  took 
obscene  stories  as  a  matter  of  course — and  were  no 
more  in  danger  of  contamination  than  our  women  are 
from  the  newspapers.  “For  two  thousand  years,” 
he  tells  us,  “the  phallus  was  used  by  the  clown  in 
popular  farce  and  by  athletes  as  an  emblem  of  their 
profession.  It  raised  a  laugh,  but  was  not  otherwise 
noticed.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  I  had  when  I  learned 
in  Folkways  that  the  customs  of  modesty  are  a  purely 
conventional  matter.  Modesty  always  exists,  but  the 
modes  of  it  are  as  varied  as  the  shapes  of  clouds. 
They  are  contradictory.  All  the  scholars  can  discover 
is  that  every  race  has  adopted— no  one  knows  when 
or  why — a  certain  custom  about  exposure  of  a  part  of 
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the  body ;  to  uncover  this  was  indecent,  sinful.  There 
has  always  been  an  unbreakable,  unquestionable  taboo 
against  showing  this  part.  But  the  taboos  seem  as 
wanton  as  children’s  fancies.  A  Herero  woman 
remained  pure  if  she  posed  naked  for  her  photograph, 
but  to  have  removed  her  head-cloth  would  have  been 
impure.  Very  frequently  the  navel  has  been  the 
tabooed  object.  Sometimes  the  girdle  for  concealing 
this  has  degenerated  to  a  mere  string  which  covered 
nothing ;  a  man  without  the  string  was  indecent.  The 
exposure  of  the  deformed  feet  of  a  Chinese  woman 
would  be  obscene.  An  Arab  woman  would  feel  little 
shame  at  the  exposure  of  her  feet  or  legs,  but  would 
on  no  account  exhibit  the  back  of  her  head.  There  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  world  any  instinct  of  shame 
which  is  not  silly  to  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  different  customs. 

Students  of  the  subject  can  not  conceive  that  such 
customs,  comical  as  they  may  appear  to  a  satirical 
spirit,  are  unimportant.  Life  has  always  been  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  difficult  business.  All  the  varied  bodily 
customs  seem  to  have  accomplished  one  necessary 
purpose:  they  enforced  obedience  to  some  code  of 
chaste  conduct,  so  that  the  sex-relations  could  be 
regulated.  “ Mores”  have  been  a  discipline  by  which 
men  have  contrived  to  live  in  societies. 

In  the  whole  range  of  conduct  there  is  the  same 
apparent  wantonness  as  to  what  the  discipline  shall 
be,  with  the  same  inviolable  taboo  upon  whatever  con¬ 
duct  is  forbidden.  Many  races  have  allowed  complete 
freedom  of  sex  to  girls  before  marriage,  but  have 
strictly  required  chastity  after  marriage.  Some  races 
have  confined  unmarried  girls  for  months,  or  even 
years,  before  marriage,  in  secluded,  stuffy  quarters 
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where  health  was  often  injured.  These  opposite  rules 
produced  the  same  discipline  that  was  needful  for 
society. 

In  such  an  extreme  and  unusual  case  as  the  last 
one  the  modern  creative  intellect  sees  how  easily  it 
could  benefit  a  race  by  using  its  reason.  It  could 
show  the  folly  of  weakening  the  health  of  girls;  it 
could  start  propaganda  and  make  a  salutary  change 
in  customs.  Yes,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  it  to 
do  good.  But  probably  it  would,  even  here,  do  harm. 
For  it  would  so  burn  with  indignation  at  a  custom 
that  it  might  forget  the  purpose  of  all  custom — to  give 
discipline.  The  creative  intellect  can  destroy.  It 
has  no  record  of  creating. 

Think  how  the  constructive  imaginations  writhe 
when  they  read  of  the  opposite  kind  of  premarital 
mores.  It  has  often  been  required  by  the  rules  of 
right  conduct  that  girls  must  fit  themselves  for 
marriage  by  serving  priests  in  temples  for  a  term  of 
years  or  by  living  in  the  clubhouses  of  the  young  men. 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  wilful,  improper;  it  would  make 
a  girl  ineligible  for  the  status  of  wife.  Herodotus 
told  the  story  that  in  Babylon  every  girl  who  was  to  be 
a  proper  bride  had  to  offer  herself  publicly  to  the  first 
comer  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
the  story  was  considered  a  nasty  myth;  but  among 
many  peoples  through  many  ages,  it  is  now  known, 
this  story  has  been  a  plain  religious  fact.  It  was  a 
sacred,  inviolable  rule  for  any  woman  who  had  right 
notions  of  chastity. 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  that  example 
of  the  way  in  which  human  institutions  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  customs.  Every  action  of  a  virtuous 
Babylonian  woman  was  directed  by  a  set  of  customs 
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which  are  incredible  and  loathsome  to  ns.  Once  they 
were  seemly  and  beautiful.  Imagine  a  Babylonian 
woman’s  ghost  brought  back  to  earth  and  compelled 
to  witness  the  scene  in  a  modern  ballroom.  She 
would,  like  us,  have  to  interpret  it  by  comparing  it 
with  the  customs  in  which  she  was  brought  up.  She 
would  never  recover  from  the  shame  of  it.  Yet  her 
daughters  became,  like  ours,  good  mothers.  Creative 
intellects  from  Babylon  could  not  help  us  much  by 
imagining  better  customs  for  us. 

We  assume  that  there  is  some  instinct  in  us  which 
makes  us  know  that  murder  is  wrong.  But  there  have 
been  conscientious  races  which  decreed  that  every 
young  man  must  commit  a  premeditated  murder  before 
he  could  be  fit  to  marry  or  to  associate  with  older  men. 
He  had  to  waylay  some  one  from  a  neighboring  tribe, 
take  his  head,  and  bring  it  home  as  a  proof  of  man¬ 
hood.  Religion  and  right-thinking  demanded  this  act. 

When  I  look  at  a  few  samples  of  the  facts  of  human 
conscience,  and  compare  them  with  what  the  finest 
intellectuals  of  Europe  have  bought  about  conscience 
and  logically  opined  and  fiercely  Relieved  about  con¬ 
science  for  two  thousand  years,  I  marvel  at  the 
intellect.  When  I  reflect  that  most  of  our  social 
uplifters  are  thinking  about  ways  of  altering  society, 
without  so  much  as  knowing  that  “mores”  exist,  I 
wonder  that  human  beings  have  survived  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  power  of  abstract  reasoning. 

If  “mores”  were  no  more  than  queer  blocks  of 
separate  customs,  they  would  not  signify  much.  But 
these  blocks  are  the  materials  from  which  all  the 
greatest  of  our  institutions  are  built.  All  our  system 
of  family  life,  of  holding  property,  of  religion,  of  the 
unimaginable  complexity  of  government — all  our 
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modes  of  life  are  composed  of  customs.  The  larger 
structures  of  our  social  life  are  just  as  instinctive  and 
unquestionable  as  the  bits  of  queer  custom.  Suppose 
(what  is  beyond  my  imagination)  that  creative 
intellects  can  rise  superior  to  these  basic  beliefs  and 
see  how  to  better  their  own  lives  by  making  changes. 
Grant  the  possibility  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  would 
result.  These  few  choice  intellects  are  bits  of  flotsam 
on  the  ocean  of  the  whole  mass  of  human  beings. 
They  can  not  plan  for  the  ocean. 

When  I  say,  “They  can  not,”  I  allow  myself  the 
liberty  that  is  taken  by  all  thobbers.  I  burst  into 
their  way  of  talking  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  relief  to 
do  so.  But  of  course  I  don’t  know  to  what  extent 
the  human  reason  may  at  some  time  be  able  to  reform 
customs  by  taking  thought  to  itself.  I  burst  out  with 
“They  can  not”  because  I  want  to  indicate  strongly 
that  they  don’t  in  the  least  know  whether  they  can, 
and  don’t  care  to  distrust  their  reason,  and  don’t  care 
to  examine  carefully  the  cases  which  should  make 
them  distrust. 

A  reader  who  knew  nothing  about  Sumner  might 
be  offended  by  the  following  loud-resounding  passages 
from  Folkways,  for  they  smash  upon  the  ear  like  a 
tempest.  But  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  product 
of  long,  long  study,  of  patient  reflection.  They  are  the 
weighed  and  considered  conclusions  of  an  extremely 
careful  man. 

All  notions  of  propriety,  decency,  chastity,  polite¬ 
ness,  order,  duty,  rights,  discipline,  respect,  reverence, 
cooperation,  and  fellowship — especially  all  things  in 
regard  to  which  good  and  ill  depend  entirely  on  the 
point  at  which  the  line  is  drawn — are  in  the  mores. 
The  mores  can  make  things  seem  right  and  good  to 
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one  group  or  one  age  which  to  another  seem  antag¬ 
onistic  to  every  instinct  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  The 
world  philosophy  of  the  age  is  never  anything  but  the 
reflection  on  the  mental  horizon,  which  is  formed  out 
of  the  mores,  of  the  ruling  ideas  which  are  in  the 
mores  themselves.  The  4 4 morals’ ’  of  an  age  are  never 
anything  but  the  consonance  between  what  is  done  and 
what  the  mores  of  the  age  require.  .  .  .  Every 
attempt  to  win  an  outside  standpoint  from  which  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  an  absolute  philosophy  of  truth 
and  right,  based  on  an  unalterable  principle,  is  a 
delusion.  .  .  .  The  horizon  of  thought  is  widened 
by  more  knowledge,  but  for  one  age  it  is  just  as  much 
a  generalization  from  the  mores  as  for  another.  It 
is  always  unreal.  It  is  only  a  product  of  thought. 

When  the  statesmen  and  social  philosophers  stand 
ready  to  undertake  any  manipulation  of  institutions 
and  mores,  and  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they 
can  obtain  data  upon  which  to  proceed  with  confidence 
in  that  undertaking,  as  an  architect  or  engineer  would 
obtain  data  and  apply  his  devices  to  a  task  in  his  art, 
a  fallacy  is  included  which  is  radical  and  mischievous 
beyond  measure.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  calculus  for 
the  variable  elements  which  enter  into  social  problems 
and  no  analysis  which  can  unravel  their  complications. 
The  discussions  always  reveal  the  dominion  of  the  pre¬ 
possessions  in  the  minds  of  the  disputants  which  are 
in  the  mores. 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  any  man  can  lift  himself 
out  of  these  characteristic  features  in  the  mores  of 
the  group  to  which  he  belongs,  especially  when  he  is 
dealing  with  the  nearest  and  most  familiar  phenomena 
of  every-day  life.  It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  a 
4 4 scientific  man”  can  divest  himself  of  prejudice  or 
previous  opinion,  and  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
neutral  independence  toward  the  mores.  He  might  as 
well  try  to  get  out  of  gravity  or  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  most  learned  scholar  reveals  all 
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the  philistinism  and  prejudice  of  the  lMn-on-the- 
curbstone  when  mores  are  in  discussion.  The  most 
elaborate  discussion  only  consists  in  revolving  on 
one’s  own  axis.  One  only  finds  again  the  preposses¬ 
sions  which  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  returned  to  him  with  a  little  more  intense 
faith.  The  philosophical  drift  in  the  mores  of  our 
time  is  toward  state  regulation,  militarism,  imperial¬ 
ism,  toward  petting  and  flattering  the  poor  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  and  in  favor  of  whatever  is  altruistic  and 
humanitarian.  What  man  of  us  ever  gets  out  of  his 
adopted  attitude,  for  or  against  these  now  ruling  ten¬ 
dencies,  so  that  he  forms  judgments,  not  by  his  ruling 
interest  or  conviction,  but  by  the  supposed  impact  of 
data  on  an  empty  brain? 

If  that  fierce  denunciation  were  the  word  of  only 
one  man,  I  should  think  nothing  of  it,  for  I  have  no 
way  to  check  it  and  to  know  what  truth  and  error  are 
in  it.  But  it  has  appealed  to  the  best  men  I  know, 
without  exception.  It  has  staggered  many  a  person 
who  longs  for  social  reform,  and  who  did  not  relish 
Folkways ,  but  who  has  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the 
idea  must  be  met  before  he  can  go  ahead.  I  can  not 
learn  that  the  idea  has  ever  been  rebutted  by  any  man 
who  is  generally  considered  wise.  So  I  can  not  see 
the  use  of  talking  about  improving  society  until  we 
have  agreed  on  the  amount  of  fallacy  in  Folkways . 

In  every  department  of  thought  the  human  intellect 
has  proved  that  it  can  never  anticipate  the  complexity 
of  the  facts  of  nature.  The  reasoners  about  stars  or 
atoms  never  made  the  faintest  approximation  to  the 
facts  of  the  infinite  complexity  of  matter — from  the 
planetary  spaces  far  within  atoms  to  the  molecular 
pettiness  of  our  galaxy  of  suns  amid  all  the  thousands 
of  galaxies  of  the  universe  that  has  opened  to  the 
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astonished  astronomers  during  the  last  year.  All 
philosophy  and  economics  and  biology  have  proved 
again  and  again  the  most  obvious  fact  about  the 
human  reason — that  it  is  weak  and  unreliable  to  the 
last  degree.  To  me  it  is  incredible  that  reason  will 
prove  itself  strong  in  appraising  so  complex  a  struc¬ 
ture  as  human  society.  There  is  not  one  precedent  on 
which  to  base  such  a  hope. 

We  are  now,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  acquainted  with 
social  customs;  and  acquaintance  means  more  power 
to  control  and  shape.  Not  even  Sumner  denies  that 
we  may  grow  increasingly  able  to  be  master  of  our 
customs.  Yet  such  ability  must  come  as  all  our  slight 
mastery  of  natural  forces  has  come,  from  observation 
of  nature  and  putting  observed  facts  together.  Thus 
far  in  the  very  short  history  of  observing  customs  it 
appears  that  we  live  almost  as  utterly  in  their  power 
as  the  Malays.  No  one  has  reported  proof  that  this 
extraordinary  new  power  over  our  customs  arrived  at 
any  particular  time  in  any  particular  brain.  I  can 
not  believe  its  arrival  till  I  hear  of  the  book  or  the 
sermon  which  proves  it. 

I  have  been  assured  by  three  men  that  Professor 
Dewey  has  furnished  the  proof.  They  spoke  thus: 
“Dewey  fully  understands  the  importance  of  ‘mores/ 
but  he  has  seen  what  Sumner  was  blind  to — that  our 
intellect  can  devise  ways  to  alter  them.”  That  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  For  the  essence  of  Sumner’s 
definition  is  that  “people  can  not  make  customs,  but 
are  made  by  them.”  If  any  man  speaks  of  customs 
which  can  be  easily  manipulated,  he  can  not  be  speak¬ 
ing  of  “mores.” 

I  have  no  interest  in  such  theoretical  possibili¬ 
ties.  Only  some  special  case  of  dealing  successfully 
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with  some  small  detail  of  actual  life  will  mean  anything 
to  me.  I  want  to  hear  of  such  a  case.  The  mere  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  use  of  reason  in  such  dealings  must  be 
excessively  rare.  One  of  the  few  I  can  find  is  in  a 
book,  Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy ?  This  is  by 
a  Harvard  professor,  McDougall,  who  is  cited  as  a 
leading  psychologist  in  the  latest  books  of  Henry  Fair- 
field  Osborn  and  George  Barton  Cutten. 

He  opens  his  book  by  remarking:  4 4 As  I  watch 
the  American  nation  speeding  gaily,  with  invincible 
optimism,  down  the  road  to  destruction,  I  seem  to  be 
contemplating  the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  ’ ? 

He  does  not  abandon  us  to  despair,  but  comforts 
us  with  this  assurance:  “In  the  appendices  I  have 
X>ut  forward  certain  proposals,  which,  if  they  could  be 
put  into  practice,  would,  I  think,  go  far  to  remedy  the 
present  disastrous  state  of  affairs.” 

Imagine  the  feverish  interest  with  which  I  turned 
to  the  appendices.  There  are  six  of  them,  but  only 
one  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  called  a  4 ‘pro¬ 
posal.”  This  is  his  “New  Plan,”  which  he  regards 
as  “the  most  important  eugenic  measure  that  can  be 
advocated  with  any  hope  of  success.”  The  gist  of  it 
is  this:  “To  stimulate  an  increased  birth-rate  among 
the  better  stock,  provide  that  each  family  which  has 
risen  above  the  mean  social  level  shall  automatically 
receive  from  the  state  an  increase  of  income  for  each 
child.  ’  ’ 

No  doubt  the  proposal  is  wise  for  a  race  composed 
of  McHougalls.  It  is  entirely  rational — for  a 
psychologist  who  has  never  heard  of  “mores.”  But 
ask  any  legislator  to  propose  the  law  in  an  assembly 
of  actual  living  Americans,  whose  way  of  thinking  is 
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that  the  poor  people  need  help,  that  those  who  have 
more  than  average  wealth  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  Some  power  of  customary 
thought  would  make  any  American  legislator  faint  at 
the  mere  notion  of  offering  such  a  bill  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock.  Professor 
McDougalPs  proposal  is  valid  only  on  some  desert 
where  there  are  no  customs.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the 
leaders  among  social  thinkers.  And  this  proposal  is 
seriously  paraded  in  a  book,  sold  for  money,  as  a 
design  for  saving  an  America  that  is  already  speeding 
down  to  destruction. 

I  can  not  hope  to  make  this  case  real  to  you.  It 
will  seem  that  I  have  hunted  out  a  lunatic  to  quote, 
or  that  I  somehow  contrive  to  misrepresent  him.  For 
instance,  you  suspected  my  word  “paraded,”  as  giv¬ 
ing  an  ironical  turn.  Read  his  words  that  introduce 
his  Plan  and  see  what  verb  you  would  apply  to  them. 

Every  feature  of  your  American  civilization  seems 
to  conspire  for  decline — save  only  one.  "What  is  this 
factor  which  alone  can  secure  your  future  and  save 
you  as  a  people!  It  is  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  of  human  society,  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  for  or  against  the  flourishing  of  human 
nature  and  society.  But  the  mere  increase  of  such 
knowledge  in  scientific  academies  is  of  no  avail  if  that 
knowledge  is  not  widely  diffused  among  the  people, 
and  if  it  does  not  become  a  guide  to  action  in  public 
and  in  private  life. 

Still  you  may  distrust  my  account  of  this  book. 
Buy  it,  then,  and  show  me  how  I  fail  to  rise  to  its 
intellectual  heights. 

I  am,  as  I  have  several  times  confessed,  prone  to 
sarcasm.  But  I  can  not  detect  any  in  my  mind  as  I 
near  the  end  of  this  letter.  My  feelings  are  far  beyond 
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any  such  petty  vice  as  sarcasm  when  I  look  at  a 
McDougall.  I  should  like,  for  the  sake  of  thinking 
better  of  the  race,  to  learn  how  I  misunderstand  him. 

I  should  like  to  see  how  the  Reverend  Dean  Brown, 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  talking  sense  in  the 
address  he  gave  last  Sunday  at  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas: 

We  need  three  things  in  the  labor  world  today. 
The  first  is  a  new  attitude  toward  the  other  fellow, 
the  habit  of  mind  which  looks  steadily  to  the  interest 
of  others,  that  seeks  to  replace  the  spirit  of  antag¬ 
onism  with  the  spirit  of  sympathy. 

The  second  need  is  for  a  new  state  of  mind  regard¬ 
ing  work. 

The  third  need  is  for  a  new  state  of  mind  regard¬ 
ing  those  lines  of  effort  that  promise  advance. 

The  finer  things  of  life  are  attained  through 
brotherly  cooperation.  This  is  the  line  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

Does  he  put  his  words  together  as  an  exercise  in 
homiletics?  To  accuse  him  of  that  is  to  belie  every¬ 
thing  he  says,  to  make  him  out  a  hypocrite — and  a 
silly  one  at  that.  So  he  must  have  put  forward  his 
“ three  things  needed’ ’  as  seriously  as  McDougall  put 
forward  his  Plan.  He  must  have  meant  business  in 
a  world  of  practical  affairs.  He  is  not  peculiar  in 
talking  this  way,  but  is  a  type  of  the  intellectual 
approaching  the  realities  of  society.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  speakers  I  have  ever  heard,  liked  by 
all  sorts  of  people.  His  thinking  is  valued  by  a  great 
university.  Show  me  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  facts 
of  labor,  or  with  any  other  set  of  customs  that  ever 
guided  any  society  of  men  anywhere.  I  would  give 
five  thousand  dollars  to  understand  Dean  Brown’s 
sermon — that  is,  if  the  truth  about  it  is  very  different 
from  what  I  think  it  is. 
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THE  CREATIVE  INTELLECT 

! Among  those  opinions  which  are  produced  by  a  little  Jcnowledge — to 
be  dispelled  by  a  little  more — is  the  belief  in  an  almost  boundless  crea¬ 
tive  power  of  the  human  imagination . — Edward  B.  Tylor. 

Three  weeks  ago  when  I  wrote  about  “Radicals 
and  Conservatives”  I  said,  “It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  go  through  a  list  of  radical  visions  and  show 
wdiy  the  jury  of  observers  does  not  credit  them.”  But 
now,  against  the  background  of  “Customs,”  I  want  to 
show  one  of  those  visions  as  a  sample. 

Five  years  ago  an  eminent  New  York  publishing 
house  brought  out  Manhood  of  Humanity ,  by  Count 
Alfred  Korzybski,  the  great  Polish  engineer.  In  his 
preface  he  gave  thanks  to  eleven  well-known  persons 
who  had  helped  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  book — 
among  them  James  Harvey  Robinson  and  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz.  Another  helper  was  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross,  one  of  the  most  prominent  sociologists  in  the 
country  and  author  of  eighteen  books  on  social  prob¬ 
lems.  A  fourth  of  these  helpers  was  a  leading  math¬ 
ematician,  E.  H.  Moore,  who  has  for  thirty  years  been 
head  of  the  department  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  who  has  honorary  doctor’s  degrees  from  five  uni¬ 
versities.  While  the  count  was  absent  from  the  United 
States  he  was  represented  by  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  engineers  in  New  York  City,  Walter  N.  Polakov. 
The  reviewers  of  the  count’s  effort  were  respectful, 
even  laudatory.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Manhood  of 
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Humanity  is  not  the  product  of  an  unaccredited  or 
reckless  mind. 

The  book  treats  of  “a  fatal  conclusion,  reached  by 
false  analogy,  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
human  woe  for  half  a  million  years.”  This  surpass¬ 
ingly  important  source  of  woe  was  never  detected  till 
Count  Korzybski  ferreted  it  out  and  explained  it  with 
rigorous  mathematical  precision.  The  book  proposes 
“an  organic  change  in  our  conception  of  human  life”; 
it  gives  this  assurance  about  its  new  definitions  of  the 
classes  of  life:  “They  will  replace  basic  errors  with 
scientific  truths  of  fundamental  importance ;  they  will 
form  the  basis  for  scientific  development  of  a  per¬ 
manent  civilization  in  place  of  the  periodically  con¬ 
vulsive  so-called  civilizations  of  the  past  and  present.” 

Before  I  reveal  this  most  significant  discovery  ever 
made  by  an  intellect  I  must  show  you  why  it  is  to  be 
taken  seriously — very,  very  seriously:  it  is  sponsored 
by  one  of  the  most  profound  and  seasoned  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  America,  Professor  Cassius  J.  Keyser, 
formerly  head  of  the  department  at  Columbia,  the 
author  of  The  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking . 
Professor  Keyser  has  rigorously  examined  the  Kor¬ 
zybski  book  and  approves  of  it.  In  his  latest  work, 
Mathematical  Philosophy ,  he  devotes  his  two  climactic 
chapters  to  Korzybski  ’s  theory  of  humanity.  This 
conception  of  human  engineering,  he  declares,  “em¬ 
braces  whatever  may  be  intelligent  in  the  promotion 
of  science,  in  the  work  of  educational  leadership,  in 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  justice— -in 
all  the  affairs  of  a  statesmanship  big  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  the  world.”  Professor  Keyser  says  that  Korzyb¬ 
ski  Js  conception  is  “momentous  .  .  .  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  every  serious  student  .  .  .  im- 
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measurably  important/’  He  recognizes  an  assumption 
in  Korzybski  ’s  book — that  when  the  human  race  under¬ 
stands  the  new  conception  i ‘civilization  will  advance 
in  a  warless  world,  swiftly  and  endlessly.”  He  thus 
comments  with  deepest  feeling  upon  the  assumption: 
“If  it  be  not  true,  great  Nature  is  at  fault  and  the 
world  will  continue  to  flounder.  The  assumption 
appears  to  be  the  only  scientific  basis  of  hope  for  the 
world.  ’  ’ 

I  trust  that  you  now  feel  some  curiosity  about  this 
most  important  discovery  ever  made  by  a  creative 
intellect.  If  it  is  commended  to  us  by  America’s  fore¬ 
most  preacher  of  “rigorous  thinking,”  it  must  be 
creative.  I  will  describe  it  by  quoting  the  author’s 
own  words  in  his  book.  The  numbers  show  the  pages. 

3.  What  is  a  human  being?  Two  answers,  and 
only  two,  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  ages. 
One  of  them  is  “Man  is  an  animal”;  the  other  is  “Man 
is  a  combination  of  animal  with  something  super¬ 
natural.” 

21.  Why  is  it  that  the  social  sciences — the  so-called 
sciences  of  ethics,  etc. — have  lagged  behind?  .  .  . 
The  fundamental  cause  of  their  lagging  behind  is 
found  in  the  astounding  fact  that  they  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  what  Man  really  is. 

25.  Our  life  problems  have  always  been  “solved” 
by  verbalists  and  rhetorical  metaphysicians  who  clev¬ 
erly  played  with  vague  words  and  who  always  ignored 
the  supremely  important  matter  of  dimensions  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  it. 

41.  Where  are  we  to  find  the  true  philosophy? 
If  we  go  back  over  the  history  of  civilization,  we  find 
that  in  all  “sciences,”  except  the  exact  ones,  private 
opinions  and  theories  have  shaped  our  beliefs,  colored 
our  mental  processes,  and  controlled  our  destinies. 
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46.  Clear  ideas  are  essential  to  sound  thinking, 
58-60.  I  define  the  plants  as  the  chemistry-binding 
class  of  life.  I  define  animals  as  the  space-binding 
class  of  life.  And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  human 
beings!  They  possess  the  capacity  to  use  the  fruits  of 
past  labors  and  experiences  as  intellectual  capital  for 
developments  in  the  present.  And  because  humanity 
is  just  this  magnificent  natural  agency  by  which  the 
past  lives  in  the  present  and  the  present  for  the  future* 
I  define  humanity,  in  the  universal  tongue  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  mechanics,  to  be  the  time-binding  class* 
The  definitions  of  the  classes  of  life  represent  the 
different  classes  as  distinct  in  respect  to  dimension¬ 
ality;  and  this  is  extremely  important,  for  no  meas¬ 
ure  or  rule  of  one  class  can  be  applied  to  the  other 
without  making  grave  mistakes.  For  example,  to  treat 
a  human  being  as  an  animal — as  a  mere  space-binder- — 
because  humans  have  certain  animal  propensities,  is 
an  error  of  the  same  stamp  and  grossness  as  to  treat  a 
cube  as  a  surface  because  it  has  surface  properties. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  grasp  that  fact  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  science  of  human  nature. 

69-70.  The  science  of  Human  Engineering  can  not 
be  built  upon  false  conceptions  of  human  nature.  It 
must  be  built  upon  the  scientific  conception  of  man¬ 
kind  as  characterized  by  their  time-binding  capacity 
and  function.  This  conception  radically  alters  our 
whole  view  of  human  life,  human  society,  and  the 
world. 

This  mighty  term — time-binding — when  compre¬ 
hended,  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
natural  laws,  the  natural  ethics,  the  natural  philosophy, 
the  natural  sociology,  the  natural  economics,  the  nat¬ 
ural  governance,  to  be  brought  into  the  education  of 
time-binders;  then  really  peaceful  and  progressive 
civilization,  without  periodical  collapses  and  violent 
readjustments,  will  commence;  not  before.  Every- 
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thing  which  is  really  “time-binding”  is  in  the  human 
dimension;  therefore  it  will  represent  every  quality 
that  is  implied  in  such  words  as  good ,  just ,  right ,  beau¬ 
tiful .  Those  ignorant ’“masters  of  our  destinies”  who 
regard  humans  as  animals  or  as  monstrous  hybrids 
of  natural  and  supernatural  must  be  dethroned  by 
scientific  education. 

71.  The  conception  of  man  as  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  supernatural  has  for  ages  kept  human  beings 
under  the  deadly  spell  of  the  suggestion  that  animal 
selfishness  and  animal  greediness  are  their  essential 
character,  and  the  spell  has  operated  to  suppress  their 
real  human  nature  and  to  prevent  it  from  expressing 
itself  naturally  and  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
human  beings  are  educated  to  a  lively  realization  that 
they  are  by  nature  time-binding  creatures,  then  they 
will  spontaneously  live  in  accordance  with  their  time¬ 
binding  nature,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  source  and 
support  of  the  highest  ideals. 

73.  It  is  all  so  simple,  if  only  we  apply  a  little 
sound  logic  in  our  thinking  about  human  nature  and 
human  affairs.  If  human  ethics  are  to  be  human,  are 
to  be  in  the  human  dimension,  the  postulates  of  ethics 
must  be  changed. 

79.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  in  this  little  book  is 
the  need  of  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  our  ideas; 
and  the  revision  must  be  made  by  engineering  minds 
in  order  that  our  ideas  may  be  made  to  match  facts. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  essay  about  that  theme  of 
“a  thoroughgoing  revision.”  It  is  the  great  ex¬ 
pression,  in  constant  use,  among  the  experts  who 
report  on  education;  they  are  so  very  scientific,  and 
see  so  very  far  below  the  surface,  that  they  cry  out 
like  human  engineers  for  “thoroughgoing  revision.” 
All  phases  of  social  reform  begin  with  a  “thorough- 
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going  revision’ ’  of  everything  that  everybody  sup¬ 
posed  he  knew.  These  excessively  scientific  thinkers 
stick  at  nothing,  fear  nothing.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
idea  is  common  certifies  that  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
revised.  The  creative  intellect  always  prefers  to  build 
on  a  heap  of  1  6 thorough  revision.” 

So,  as  soon  as  all  past  knowledge  of  human  motives 
has  been  utterly  revised  out  of  existence  by  mathe¬ 
matical  processes,  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  glorious 
constructive  work — thus : 

86.  The  secret  is  of  such  tremendous  importance 
that  it  can  not  be  overemphasized,  and  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  evade  it  longer.  To  discover  the  nature  of 
Man  and  the  laws  of  that  nature  marks  the  summit  of 
human  enterprises.  For  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
open  the  way  to  everything  which  can  be  of  importance 
to  humanity — to  human  welfare  and  happiness.  .  .  . 
Many  “solutions”  have  been  offered;  they  have  had  a 
common  fate — the  fate  of  being  false.  The  trouble  has 
been,  in  every  instance,  a  radical  misconception  of 
what  a  human  being  really  is. 

88-91.  The  problem  of  applying  the  “laws  of 
human  nature”  is  the  problem  of  applying  the  laws 
of  the  time-binding  energy  of  man.  .  .  .  The  natural 
law  of  human  progress  is  a  law  like  that  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  geometric  progression.  The  natural  law  of 
human  progress  is  a  law  of  logarithmic  increase.  It  is 
easy  to  understand ;  and  its  significance  is  mighty  and 
everlasting.  It  can  be  understood  by  boys  and  girls. 

Suppose  PR  to  denote  the  amount  of  progress 
made  in  some  particular  field  by  a  given  generation, 
where  R  denotes  the  ratio  of  improvement.  Then 
the  amount  of  progress  made  by  the  second  generation 
will  be  PR2 ;  that  made  by  the  third  generation  will  be 
PR3;  and  so  on.  .  .  .  If  we  take  R  to  be  2  (which  is 
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a  very  small  ratio,  requiring  the  progress  to  merely 
double  that  of  the  preceding  one),  then  the  progress 
made  by  the  tenth  generation  is  Px2,10  which  is  1024 
times  the  progress  made  in  the  first  generation;  and 
we  readily  compute  that  the  total  gain  in  ten  gener¬ 
ations  is  2046  times  the  progress  made  in  the  first 
generation.  .  .  .  The  law  will  so  operate  when  we 
once  acquire  sense  enough  to  let  it  do  so. 

Now  follows  the  exhortation  that  is  always  made 
by  a  creative  intellect  when  it  appeals  to  merely  prac¬ 
tical  minds: 

93-94.  Old  ideas,  however  false  and  harmful,  are 
jjrotected  by  the  inborn  conservatism  of  many  minds. 
On  the  other  hand,  purely  constructive  thought  con¬ 
sists  in  introducing  new  ideas  of  a  kind  that  do  not 
clash,  or  do  not  seem  to  clash,  with  old  ones.  Such 
thought  has  difficulties :  the  difficulty  of  showing  peo¬ 
ple  that  new  ideas  are  important,  the  difficulty  of 
making  new  ideas  clear. 

The  creative  thinker,  you  see,  can  conceive  of  only 
one  reason  why  people  distrust  his  invention:  their 
dullness  and  conservatism.  He  has  no  suspicion  that 
an  idea  can  be  wrong  if  only  it  is  made  clear. 

205-207.  That  I  have  here  presented  the  truth  in 
this  matter  I  have  personally  no  doubt;  and  I  have 
iio^  doubt  that  that  conception  is  to  be  the  base,  the 
guide,  the  source  of  light,  of  a  new  civilization.  .  .  . 
And  why  have  I  sought  to  follow  the  spirit  of  mathe¬ 
matics?  .Because  I  have  been  dealing  with  ideas  and 
have  desired,  above  all  things  else,  to  be  right  and 
clear.  .  .  .  Mathematical  analysis  elevates  our  point 
of  view  above1  passion,  above  selfishness  in  any  form 
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and  therefore  it  is  the  only  method  which  can  tell  ns 
genuine  truths  about  ourselves. 

So  there  is  the  grandest  view  ever  taken  of  society, 
justified  by  the  clearest  and  most  rigorous  thinking, 
arrived  at  by  the  only  method  that  can  reveal  the  truth. 
It  must  be  the  most  constructive  work  ever  done  by 
the  intellect. 

Yet  very  few  constructive  intellects  have  any 
patience  with  it.  Apparently  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
light-hearted  scholars,  a  tragedy  to  scholars  who  take 
the  creative  intellect  seriously,  and  just  another  wild 
thob  to  the  scholars  who  care  most  for  the  scientific 
spirit.  I  venture  that  the  following  estimate  of  Kor- 
zybski  by  Professor  N.  J.  Spykman,  of  Yale,  is  more 
lenient  than  would  be  made  by  most  scholars  who 
aspire  to  be  scientists: 

Count  KorzybskPs  book  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
illustrations  of  scholasticism  that  have  recently  seen 
the  light  of  day.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  others 
in  the  last  few  years.  KorzybskPs  scholasticism  is  of 
the  peculiar  renaissance  type  made  popular  by  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  this  Cartesian  form  is  the  prevalent  mode 
of  thought  in  studies  of  society.  Like  all  good  scholas¬ 
tics,  the  author  is  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
rigorous  thinking  that  he  forgets  that  scientific  truth 
can  only  be  obtained  by  rigorous  observation .  He  has 
become  hypnotized  by  the  beauty  of  mathematical  sym¬ 
bols  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors  became 
hypnotized  by  the  beauty  of  word  symbols.  His  so- 
called  science  of  society  is  as  much  like  a  real  social 
engineering  as  Hindu  mysticism  is  like  modern  bridge¬ 
building. 

The  revelation  to  me  in  Spykman ’s  verdict  is  the 
“hundreds  of  others  in  the  last  few  years.”  In  my 
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ignorance  I  should  have  guessed  that  there  could  have 
been,  in  all  time,  only  a  few  books  like  Korzybski’s; 
but  to  a  worker  in  the  social  sciences  a  new  outburst 
of  scholastic  thobbing  is  the  normal  expectation  of 
every  week.  Now  I  can  realize  something  of  the  lurid 
world  of  the  creative  intellect  that  Spykman  describes 
in  his  Preface  to  a  volume  of  translations  from 
Simmel : 

Philosophy  is  still  rampant  in  the  so-called  social 
sciences.  Economics  has  been  dominated  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  by  speculations  about  values  and  by  mental  gym¬ 
nastics  with  the  concepts  of  land,  labor,  and  capital 
which  are  comparable  only  to  the  scholastic  antics  with 
the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful.  Political 
science  is  still  trying  to  free  itself  from  the  meta¬ 
physical  doctrines  which  have  carefully  protected  it 
from  crude  contacts  with  the  harsh  world  of  actuality. 

But  for  the  harsh  world  of  facts,  our  creative  intel¬ 
lects  would  caper  in  a  continual  madness  of  scholastic 
antics.  It  would  do,  even  in  mathematical  reasoning, 
exactly  what  it  has  always  done  in  theology  and  meta¬ 
physics.  How  could  there  be  among  men  more  sternly 
controlled  intellects  than  those  of  Korzybski  and  Key- 
serf  They  are  not  distorted  by  any  notions  of 
morality  or  religion;  they  are  fiercely  aware  of  the 
follies  of  metaphysics  and  of  verbal  deceptions;  no 
social  prejudices  have  perverted  them;  no  professional 
pride  has  blurred  their  view.  With  the  severest,  cold¬ 
est,  clearest  logic  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
they  have  reasoned  out  the  only  doctrine  that  can  save 
mankind.  Their  thesis  is  the  product  of  the  purest 
thought.  Yet  it  is  the  purest  thobbing. 

There  is  something  terrifying  about  the  fact  that 
Professor  Keysets  thobbing  is  committed  to  print 
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and  can  not  be  recalled.  Suppose  that  he  should  real¬ 
ize  ten  years  hence  the  nature  of  the  logic  he  has  been 
guilty  of.  He  could  never  bury  it.  Nor  will  kind 
friends  ever  be  able,  like  the  sons  of  Noah,  to  walk 
backward  with  averted  gaze  and  hide  the  shame. 
There  it  must  forever  be  exhibited  in  its  morgue,  an 
example  of  what  our  mind  brings  forth  when  we  strive 
to  make  it  “creative.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 


EDUCATION 

The  doors  should  he  wide  open  at  Yale ,  Harvard,  and  everywhere. 
No  examinations  should  he  required,  no  diploma,  no  certificate. — 
WOQDBRIDGE  N.  FERRIS,  GOVERNOR  OF  MICHIGAN  AND'U.  S.  SENATOR. 

This  letter  is  going  to  be  full  of  gloom,  but  it  does 
not  express  any  pessimism  about  education.  It  does 
not  argue  anything  about  education — unless  you  want 
to  make  some  inferences  for  yourself.  This  letter  is 
a  sheaf  of  indications  that  the  American  intellect 
usually  thobs  mightily  when  it  discusses  education. 

In  Harper’s  Magazine  for  August,  1925,  you  may 
see  an  illustration  of  what  the  intellect  does  when  it 
reasons  about  teaching.  Here  is  an  admirable,  inspir¬ 
ing  article  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  telling  what  educa¬ 
tion  was  in  his  life.  He  does  not  conceitedly  argue 
that  he  knows  what  education  can  be  in  actual  schools. 
Yet  in  describing  what  education  was  in  his  own  life 
he  slips  into  the  assumption  that  his  personal  experi¬ 
ence  proves  what  all  teaching  ought  to  be.  He  storms 
at  the  technical  and  intricate  questions  of  the  teaching 
art  as  if  he  had  some  divine  knowledge  of  what  to  do 
in  ordinary  classrooms. 

Here,  for  one  example,  is  his  declamation  about 
intelligence-tests.  “I  can  not  conceive/ ’  he  says 
passionately,  “of  anything  more  futile,  more  fatal  in 
education,  than  this  idiot-confirming,  moron-making 
process  called  the  intelligence-test.  ...  I  can 
scarcely  remember  a  more  moronic  talk  than  that  on 
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the  test  in  English  by  this  adenoidal  dean  of  a  college 
of  pedagogy.”  Mark  you:  Sharp  is  not  writing  a 
destructive  essay;  he  is  telling  for  the  most  part  what 
education  ought  to  be,  and  this  protest  is  by  the  way. 
He  no  doubt  speaks  for  a  large  share  of  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  of  today  in  America. 

Yet  a  far  larger  share  are  convinced  that  “  there  is 
a  good  deal  in”  expert  pedagogy.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  scholarly  men,  very  able 
reasoners,  who  would  stake  their  immortal  souls  on 
the  necessity — and,  if  you  like,  the  beauty — of  the 
intelligence-tests.  Probably  every  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  believes 
thoroughly  in  them.  Pure  reason  seems  as  divided 
against  itself  here  as  everywhere  else. 

I  can  not  learn  that  reason  is  making  progress  in 
education.  To  cite  reason  is  merely  an  invitation  to 
cite  an  opposite  reason  from  an  equally  profound 
educator.  I  suppose  that  the  thinkers  themselves,  if 
they  dared  to  face  the  comical  situation,  would  confess 
that  we  shall  never  know  by  reason  which  reason  is 
right,  but  must  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  umpire, 
Experience. 

Mr.  Sharp,  being  an  author,  emphasizes  a  detail 
of  education  which  may  not  be  of  prime  importance — 
English  composition.  But  his  treatment  of  this  detail 
is  a  most  useful  display  of  the  intellect  as  it  works  in 
education. 

He  tells  the  story  of  bringing  a  thunder-snake  into 
the  schoolroom,  where  a  pretty,  pale  teacher  stood 
with  a  lot  of  squealing  girls  behind  her.  He  admits 
that  the  teacher  would  have  been  justified  in  expelling 
him.  But  she  was  a  genius.  She  controlled  herself 
and  asked,  ‘ ‘Will  it  bite ? ’ ’  She  nerved  herself.  4 6 She 
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took  it  in  her  fair  white  hands,”  says  Sharp,  ‘ ‘  bent  it 
slowly  about  her  neck,  its  head  and  tail  crossing  upon 
her  bosom,  while  she  had  me  tell  the  class  how  I 
captured  it.  When  my  story  was  done,  she  said  with 
great  earnestness,  ‘That  would  make  a  good  es¬ 
say.’  .  .  .  And  when  I  read  the  essay,  she  said,  ‘That’s 
good  enough  to  send  to  some  editor.’  So  I  did.  And 
the  editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion  sent  me  a  check 
for  ten  dollars  as  pay  for  it.  And  I  have  never  been 
the  same  man  since.” 

It’s  a  beautiful  true  story  of  what  education  was  to 
the  boy  Sharp.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  draw  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion  from  it :  Given  a  teacher  who  is  so  much 
a  genius  that  she  will  make  a  necklace  of  a  snake,  given 
a  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  for  her  pupil,  the  way  to  teach 
English  composition  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  publication.  All  the  mere  rudiments  of  com¬ 
position  should  be  taught  incidentally .”  I  am  not  sure 
even  of  that  logic,  but  it  might  be  right.  Sharp  draws 
an  entirely  different  conclusion;  his  article  has  no 
meaning  unless  it  teaches  this:  “In  all  schools,  in  the 
practice  of  average  teachers,  handling  average  pu¬ 
pils,  the  making  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  should 
be  taught  incidentally .”  I  wonder  what  percentage 
of  Harper's  readers  objected  to  such  reasoning. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  percen¬ 
tage  was  small.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  exactly  this 
reasoning  has  long  been  popular  in  magazines.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  Utter  had  written  a  charming  article  in  Har¬ 
per's  two  years  previously  which  took  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  urging  that  sentence-making  should  be 
taught  without  grammar — incidentally .  There  have 
been  several  articles  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  same  pur¬ 
port — notably  one  by  John  Jay  Chapman.  Chapman 
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drew  a  picture  of  a  perfect  apocalypse  of  pedagogy  in 
which  boys  were  seen  ascending  to  college  by  the 
stimulus  of  ‘ ‘young  men  competent  in  literature”  who 
encourage  youth  to  excellence  in  expression  by  in¬ 
viting  them  to  be  excellent.  The  picture  is  just  as 
pure  fancy  as  Dante’s  Rose  of  Paradise .  There  is 
not  a  successful  teacher  in  the  country  who  has  ever 
seen,  or  can  imagine,  any  evidence  that  any  process  at 
all  resembling  Chapman’s  would  teach  average  boys 
how  to  write.  Chapman  has  never  heard  of  any  evi¬ 
dence;  he  does  not  so  much  as  hint  that  any  evidence 
exists;  he  has  never  stooped  to  such  base  matters  as 
any  facts  of  experience.  He  is  on  a  Patmos  of  ped¬ 
agogy,  seeing  a  vision ;  and  his  vision  seems  valid. 

What  pleases  a  queer  person  like  me  signifies  noth¬ 
ing.  The  meaning  of  this  case  is  that  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  knows  that  his  readers  are  not  interested 
in  the  facts  of  education.  He  knows  that  they  want 
visions — and  that  they  will  believe  the  visions  as 
readily  as  savages  believe  medicine-men. 

An  uplifting  article  of  the  “incidentally”  sort  was 
once  written  by  Walter  Lippman.  Some  teachers 
had  asked  him  for  practical  advice.  He  told  them 
that  the  great  business  of  democracy  today  was  to 
teach  pupils  to  distinguish  the  meanings  of  general 
terms  like  democracy  and  radical,  to  teach  them  to 
penetrate  the  illusions  which  surround  such  terms,  and 
thus  to  “think  clearly.”  Most  uplifters  in  education, 
it  seems,  exhort  to  “clear  thinking.”  They  never 
show  any  interest  in  the  fact  that  through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  the  very  best  intellects  have  never  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  illusions  which  are  in  words.  Yet 
Lippman  expects  ordinary  teachers  to  manifest  this 
ability.  He  expects  a  further  miracle:  he  asks  them 
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to  show  ordinary  pupils  how  to  excel  the  master  minds 
of  philosophy.  He  sets  the  dazzling  heaven  of  educa¬ 
tion  before  the  eyes  of  average  teachers  and  says  in  ef¬ 
fect,  “All  the  lowly  part  of  your  work  will  be  done  in¬ 
cidentally  ;  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention  it.  Devote 
yourself  to  the  heights  of  human  mentality,  which  the 
university  professors  of  our  country  hardly  aspire 
to.”  The  literature  of  advice  to  teachers  is,  I  am 
told,  a  flood  of  just  this  sort  of  encouragement  to  the 
most  elevated  nobility  of  thought,  and  a  discourage¬ 
ment  of  rudimentary  care.  This  may  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  it  happens  that  the  inquiries  I  have  made 
confirm  the  statement. 

It  seems  to  be  true  in  general  that  the  advice  is 
largely  compounded  of  two  ingredients:  (1)  the  kind 
of  training  that  would  have  helped  the  man  who  ad¬ 
vises,  (2)  the  splendid  perfections  that  are  needed  for 
democracy,  such  as  being  socially  minded,  being  able 
to  think  clearly.  What  harm  or  good  this  does  in 
actual  education  is  not  for  outsiders  like  you  and  me 
to  ask.  We  are  looking  at  it  as  a  form  of  thobbing. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  examples  of  present-day 
misuse  of  the  intellect. 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  we  thob 
at  present  as  much  as  the  race  ever  did.  The  subjects 
about  which  we  reason  are  so  absolutely  different 
from  the  subjects  of,  say,  medieval  scholasticism.  If 
I  so  much  as  name  to  a  friend  one  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  in  scholasticism,  he  is  bored.  He  says  im¬ 
patiently,  “Oh,  yes,  yes,  men  were  fools  once;  but  we 
all  know  better  now  than  to  talk  about  such  things. 
Nobody  now  supposes  that  there  is  a  real  substance, 
man,  which  exists  independently  of  separate  men,  and 
that  this  abstract  substance,  man,  could  reason  even 
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if  there  were  no  individuals.”  The  medieval  thinkers 
seem  to  us  to  have  dwelt  in  another  world. 

I  invite  any  such  impatient  person  to  ponder  the 
case  of  the  famous  critic  Brownell,  who  has  seriously 
upheld,  within  this  year,  the  thesis  that  “  there  is  style , 
independent  of  the  particular  style  of  any  particular 
writer”;  and  this  contention  has  been  gravely  argued 
pro  and  con  by  his  fellow  critics.  I  think  a  debater 
could  make  out  a  case  of  scholasticism  against  the 
critics.  Their  method  of  using  their  intellects  seems 
similar. 

In  what  year  did  our  intellects  learn  not  to  be  de¬ 
coyed  by  mental  pictures  of  abstractions  which  can 
not  be  pictured?  When  did  it  quit  assuming  these 
generalities  which  can  not  be  attached  to  any  sensible 
object,  but  which  can  only  be  talked  about?  I  suspect 
that  we  may  see  in  the  current  literature  of  education 
the  same  scholastic  assumptions  about  pure  ideas  that 
exist  apart  from  any  manifestation  in  any  individual 
blackboard  or  teacher. 

Excite  yourself  to  a  healthy  sort  of  effort  that  I 
have  found  amusing:  carefully  scrutinize  the  mental 
visions  and  assumptions  in  the  next  two  numbered 
paragraphs,  try  to  imagine  yourself  in  the  year  2300, 
try  to  guess  what  basis  of  fact  will  be  evident  to  the 
thought-critics  of  that  time. 

1.  (By  Chancellor  Bowman,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh)  “The  instructor’s  hope  is  to  create  in 
each  student  a  habit  of  clear,  creative  thought.” 

2.  (By  W.  II.  Kilpatrick)  “We  must  have  a 
new  theory  of  education.  The  new  school  must  seek 
continuously  to  remake  life  to  ever  higher  and  richer 
levels.  .  .  .  Especially  the  new  school  must  really 
build  moral  character.  This  can  be  done.  It  must 
be  done.” 
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Dismiss  from  your  suspicious  mind  any  idea  that  I 
have  chosen  examples  that  are  unusual.  They  are 
fair,  average  samples  of  the  exhortation  that  is  poured 
forth  now  every  day  from  advisers  of  teachers,  from 
all  our  schools  of  education.  Imagine  that  you  set 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  find  the  cases  of  individual 
teachers  who  had  produced  in  individual  pupils  the 
power  of  clear,  creative  thought,  had  remade  life  on 
richer  levels,  had  built  moral  character. 

Whoa,  whoa!  Don’t  go  rushing  off  till  you  realize 
what  you  must  collect.  These  cases  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  a  jury  of  the  deans  of  our  present  schools 
of  divinity  and  education.  They  are  to  be  put  in  cold 
storage  for  four  hundred  years — four  hundred.  The 
jury  that  appraises  them  will  have  had  instruction  in 
four  more  centuries  of  the  capacity  of  the  brain  to 
ridicule  past  pictures  and  trust  similar  ones  in  the 
present.  To  this  jury  the  impassioned  words  of 
chancellors  and  divines  will  mean  no  more  than 
Berengarius  and  Roscellinus  mean  to  you.  The  jury 
will  be  four  centuries  away  from  our  conception  of 
making  over  the  human  soul  in  a  few  moments  at  a 
mourner’s  bench.  It  will  be  trained  in  a  vast  new 
literature  of  the  delusions  of  shaping  character  by  the 
operation  of  a  teacher  who  hasn’t  much  character  to 
spare.  It  is  this  jury  which  will  haul  out  your  re¬ 
frigerated  specimens  of  “creating  in  each  student  a 
habit  of  creative  thought.”  This  jury  will  want  to 
know  what  “creative”  means.  It  will  look  for  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  that  our  professors  of  pedagogy 
were  creative  enough  to  create  in  actual,  average 
teachers  the  ability  to  develop  in  average  students  a 
power  of  creating  a  thought — even  once  in  a  great 
while.  Next  it  will  examine  the  meaning  of  “habit” 
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and  will  require  an  actual  example  of  an  American 
boy  who,  as  the  result  of  methods  of  education,  caught 
the  knack  of  habitually  creating  thoughts. 

Here,  I  should  remark  once  more,  I  may  sound 
like  a  satirist.  When  I  come  to  grips  with  any  case 
of  this  belief  in  a  method  that  will  create  the  power  to 
create  in  pupils  the  power  to  create,  I  don’t  know  how 
to  use  words  that  will  not  sound  satirical.  But  my 
feeling  is  entirely  one  of  curiosity.  I  wonder  how  the 
jury  of  2300  will  distinguish  between : 

a.  The  medieval  idea  of  a  principle,  man,  rea¬ 
soning. 

b.  The  1926  idea  of  a  principle,  a  teaching  method, 
imparting  a  power  to  do  what  no  professor  of 
pedagogy  is  yet  known  to  have  done. 

My  eyes,  as  they  peer  about  in  the  world,  can  not 
find  any  case  of  such  a  professor  as  Kilpatrick  who 
has  the  ability  to  remake  the  lives  of  his  students.  Yet 
he  declaims  most  impressively  about  the  performance 
of  this  supernal  feat  by  a  theory  of  education. 

I  had  better  repeat — what  you  will  not  fully  cred¬ 
it — that  I  have  not  shown  you  exceptional  cases  of 
reasoning  about  what  education  ought  to  be  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  If  you  would  offer  ten  cents  a  word  for  similar 
examples,  I  could  make  good  wages  for  months  by 
copying  them  out  of  articles  and  books  published 
since  1915.  I  have  used  cases  that  are  true  samples. 

I  will  take  space  for  just  one  more  illustration,  the 
latest  I  have  seen.  Two  weeks  ago  I  ordered  a  New 
Republic  book,  The  Child,  the  Clinic  and  the  Court . 
It  is  an  entirely  usual,  normal  sort  of  comment  on 
modern  conditions,  not  extreme,  not  dithyrambic.  The 
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familiar  words  are  rehearsed  on  pages  194-196.  I 
quote  literatim. 

The  school  must  become  a  place  where  children  are 
studied  and  given  the  social  stimulus  required — not  a 
place  of  learning  or  measurement.  Power  of  good 
adjustment  must  come  out  of  the  experience  of  self- 
directed  thinking ;  and  it  is  this  that  the  school  system 
is  so  reluctant  to  permit. 

So  far  American  educators  have  shown  very  little 
regard  for  cultivating  the  influences  that  tend  to 
strengthen  original  thinking  and  the  formation  of  in¬ 
dependent  judgments  upon  intellectual  subjects. 

Psychology  must  determine  the  means  of  training 
for  adjustment.  The  social  sciences  should  reveal 
with  increasing  clearness  what  social  welfare  requires 
from  the  school  and  where  at  present  society  suffers 
most  from  inadequate  social  education.  Then  if  the 
schools  are  to  do  better  than  they  are  now  doing  in 
their  socializing,  they  must  turn  to  science  and  free 
themselves  of  tradition  and  convention. 

If  I  had  thought  you  could  read  that  last  par¬ 
agraph  without  amazement,  I  should  never  write  you 
another  line.  For  I  have  made  you  one  picture  of  a 
psychology  that  is  now  going  two  ways  at  once — 
toward  Introspection  and  toward  Behaviorism.  And 
I  have  painted  you  the  picture  of  social  sciences,  in 
which  one  school  points  south  to  creating  the  social 
mind,  while  the  other  school  points  north  to  “ mores.’ ’ 
Now  you  see  that  education  is  to  steer  itself  by  two 
sciences  which  have  not  yet  directed  themselves.  No 
satirist  tells  us  that  psychology  and  the  social  sciences 
are  not  oriented;  the  professors  of  the  subjects  tell  us 
so,  loudly  and  unmistakably.  I  hope  you  now  excuse 
me  for  taking  so  much  time  with  long  letters  about 
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psychology  and  “ mores.  ”  No  man  can  understand 
the  present  warfare  of  opinion  about  education  or  war 
or  law  or  economics  until  he  sees  them  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  psychology  and  the  social  sciences. 

I  will  make  no  comment.  Take  an  hour  to  visual¬ 
ize  for  yourself  how  psychology,  which  has  all  been 
junked  by  the  most  distinguished  psychologist,  is  to 
determine  the  mode  of  freeing  the  most  traditional  of 
the  arts  from  tradition.  But  don’t  take  the  hour  now. 
Wait  till  you  have  read  on  and  heard  what  Dean  Cross 
of  Colorado  has  in  store  for  you  about  the  actual  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  to  apply  these  mystic,  two-way¬ 
pointing  theories  in  that  most  individual  of  all  the 
arts — teaching. 

Fortunately  it  is  none  of  my  concern  in  these  let¬ 
ters  to  render  verdicts.  I  don’t  know  how  right  or 
wrong  the  Kilpatricks  and  Bowmans  are.  My  job  is 
to  invite  you  to  study  them  as  objects  more  worthy 
and  more  exciting  than  politics  or  spiritualism. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  evidence  about  them  as 
persons  who  have  actual  knowledge  to  impart .  When 
we  hear  their  words,  we  may  be  listening  to  sermons 
about  education  by  preachers  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  art  they  expound.  A  glimpse  of  this  dreadful 
possibility  was  given  in  The  Unpopular  Review  of 
July,  1916,  by  a  college  professor  who  told  pitilessly 
what  actual  successful  teachers  think  about  the 
preachers,  especially  about  those  who  are  professors 
in  the  schools  of  education,  the  men  he  calls  “pro¬ 
fessors  of  pedagogy.”  He  was  severe,  but  his  tone 
seems  good-natured  and  temperate.  I  have  asked  in¬ 
structors  at  six  universities  what  they  think  of  his 
strictures.  All  confirm  them.  I  judge,  on  this  very 
slender  basis  of  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  wildly 
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wrong  ten  years  ago.  I  can  not  learn  that  conditions 
have  improved.  In  fact  one  dispassionate  witness 
spoke  thus:  “The  facts  about  most  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation — there  may  be  exceptions — are  so  humiliating 
that  if  I  should  put  in  print  what  is  generally  believed 
by  the  professors  of  other  subjects  in  our  universities 
I  should  seem  to  be  raving  with  anger.  It’s  no  use 
at  present  to  try  to  tell  the  public  the  truth.” 

I  offer  the  Unpopular  writer’s  opinion  for  what  it 
is  worth.  He  wrote  in  reply  to  “an  expert  in  ped¬ 
agogy”  who  had  extolled  his  profession  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Unpopular . 

To  the  reader  who  happens  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  pedagogical  field  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some  won¬ 
der  whether  the  writer  of  “The  Professor  of  Ped- 
agogy”  in  the  last  Unpopular  is  perpetrating  a  deep 
joke  upon  his  readers  or  whether  he  means  to  be  taken 
seriously.  ...  I  prefer  to  take  him  seriously,  and  I 
shall  therefore  undertake  to  point  out  that  the  pre¬ 
tentions  made  in  the  article  on  behalf  of  the  professor 
of  pedagogy  are  wholly  baseless  and  impudent.  .  .  . 

He  announces  that,  having  conquered  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  he  is  about  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
college  curriculum,  and  that  he  will  not  pause  until 
the  pedagogical  methods  and  ideals  of  his  colleagues 
in  all  departments  are  subjected  to  the  critical  super¬ 
vision  of  himself  as  pedagogical  expert.  .  .  .  But  I 
shall  say  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  pedagogy  and  with  his  standing  in  the  college 
faculty,  and  especially  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  his 
literary  products,  the  picture  is  merely  grotesque.  In 
this  field  the  present  writer  believes  that  he  can  quali¬ 
fy  as  an  expert.  By  a  strange  dispensation  of  fate, 
it  happens  that  for  twenty  years  past,  in  several  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning,  the  professor  of  pedagogy  has 
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been  bis  academic  next-door  neighbor;  and  an  even 
stranger  fate  has  forced  upon  him  a  fairly  liberal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  pedagogical  literature,  of  which 
dreadful  stuff  he  now  surveys  upon  his  book-shelves 
some  seventeen  linear  feet. 

Viewed  from  this  background,  the  proposal  of  the 
professor  of  pedagogy  to  instruct  his  colleagues  in  the 
art  of  teaching  is  a  wholly  new  development.  Neither 
in  my  personal  experience  nor  in  my  seventeen  feet  of 
pedagogical  literature  can  I  recall  that  the  idea  has 
ever  been  suggested;  and  knowing  the  temper  of  my 
colleagues,  and  their  professional  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pedagogy,  I  can  not  conceive  that  they  will 
view  his  proposal  with  the  slightest  apprehension. 
Nor  are  any  signs  of  his  coming  greatness  discernible 
in  the  professor  of  pedagogy  himself.  The  easy  self- 
assurance  of  the  ‘ 4 Professor  of  Pedagogy”  in  the  Un¬ 
popular  Review  presents  a  rather  marked  contrast  to 
the  attitude  of  most  professors  of  pedagogy  in  the 
presence  of  their  colleagues.  Among  the  secondary 
school  teachers,  of  course,  the  professor  of  pedagogy 
is  an  oracle  and  a  great  man.  There  he  feels  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  his  proper  element.  And  it  is  the  second¬ 
ary  school  to  which,  almost  exclusively,  he  addresses 
his  pedagogical  literature.  Among  his  fellow-profes¬ 
sors  his  personal  attitude  is  likely  to  take  the  direction 
of  discreet  self-effacement.  He  may  be  a  very  good 
fellow.  I  have  known  several  who  were  excellent 
companions  at  billiards  or  at  bridge,  and  one  or  two 
with  whom  one  could  enjoy  a  sensible  conversation  on 
matters  personal  or  on  the  topics  of  common  life.  But 
as  a  rule  he  prefers  not  to  discuss  academic  subjects — 
and  for  a  reason  not  hard  to  divine.  .  .  . 

Not  merely  is  pedagogical  literature  conspicuously 
lacking  in  all  the  personal  qualities  of  genius  and 
style ;  not  merely  is  it  sterile  in  ideas ;  but  it  bears  al¬ 
most  throughout  the  mark  of  being  written  by  those 
who  are  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  edu- 
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cational  subject-matter.  Their  references  to  science 
are  jnst  what  any  outsider  might  say  about  science; 
their  praises  of  the  delights  of  literature  and  art  have 
a  curious  way  of  suggesting,  by  the  vagueness  and 
generality  of  the  terms,  that  these  delights  are  being 
reported,  rather  than  recalled  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  professor  of  pedagogy  is  dimly  aware  of  all 
this.  What  is  more,  he  is  aware  that  his  colleagues 
are  aware  of  it.  He  knows  quite  well  that  they  re¬ 
gard  his  professorship  as  humorous,  his  science  as  a 
genial  fiction.  He  knows,  too,  that  only  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
fessorial  courtesy,  an  indisposition  to  raise  issues 
with  those  with  whom  they  must  necessarily  associate, 
prevents  them  from  frankly  calling  him  a  humbug. 
The  attitude  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  toward  his 
colleagues  is  therefore,  as  a  rule,  guarded,  defensive, 
suspicious,  and  even  sensitive.  The  easy  assurance 
exhibited  by  the  4 4 Professor  of  Pedagogy”  in  the  Un¬ 
popular  Review  is  reserved  for  the  teachers  of  the 
secondary  schools.  .  .  . 

Our  4 4 Professor  of  Pedagogy”  tells  us  that  4 4 these 
subjects  are  usually  so  taught  as  to  evoke  little  vital 
self-activity  on  the  part  of  students.”  ...  If  one  will 
take  the  census  of  student-opinion  in  some  western 
state-university,  where,  because  of  the  large  number 
seeking  the  teacher’s  certificate,  pedagogy  is  in  full 
swing,  as  to  which  courses  appear  to  evoke  the  least 
4 4 vital  self-activity”  and  to  have  the  least  content  and 
significance,  the  reply  will  be  unanimous  and  clear: 
the  courses  in  pedagogy.  This  fact  is  so  notorious 
that  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  hardihood  of  the 
4 4 Professor  of  Pedagogy’s”  proposal  to  teach  others 
how  to  teach.  .  .  . 

Few  college  professors  would  be  so  naive  as  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  methods  of  teaching  with  a  pedagogical  ex¬ 
pert.  .  .  . 

Most  college  men  know — what  no  professor  of  ped- 
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agogy  seems  capable  of  understanding — that  if  you 
are  sure  of  your  ideas,  the  method  of  imparting  them, 
in  teaching  as  in  writing,  will  largely  take  care  of 
itself.  .  .  .  One  reason  why  the  college  professor  ig¬ 
nores  the  professor  of  pedagogy  is  that  the  latter  is 
seemingly  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  college 
and  the  secondary  school:  his  whole  “line  of  talk” 
reveals  that  he  has  never  considered  the  question  of 
dealing  with  responsible  minds.  .  .  . 

The  influence  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  con¬ 
sists  mainly  in  creating  certain  limiting  conditions, 
such  as  the  condition  that  the  A.  B.  degree  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  pedagogical  courses  necessary  for  the 
teacher’s  certificate.  And  this  influence  is  exercised, 
not  in  the  meetings  of  the  faculty — here  the  professor 
of  pedagogy  prefers,  as  a  rule,  to  remain  discreetly 
silent — but  in  the  president’s  office  and  in  the  lobby 
of  the  legislature.  .  .  . 

A  short  time  ago  I  met  a  former  acquaintance,  an 
instructor  in  one  of  the  culture  subjects,  who,  it  was 
reported,  had  deserted  to  pedagogy.  His  explanation 
was  simple,  and  not  unreasonable.  Weary  of  sup¬ 
porting  himself  and  his  wife  on  nine  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  he  had  learned  that,  after  a  couple  of  years  at 
one  of  the  great  mills  for  turning  out  professors  of 
pedagogy,  any  person  not  absolutely  illiterate  could 
expect  to  receive  at  once  from  two  to  four  times  that 
sum.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  deceived,  for  I 
have  seen  it  done.  .  .  . 

The  school  superintendent  is  becoming  ever  less  a 
graduate  of  experience  in  teaching  and  ever  more,  like 
the  professor  of  pedagogy,  a  product  of  the  abstract 
science  of  education.  The  teacher  who  would  become 
superintendent  today  knows  that  the  way  lies  through 
a  graduate  course  in  pedagogy.  His  M.  A.  in  ped¬ 
agogy  will  then  certify  that  he  is  duly  registered  in 
the  pedagogico-political  machine,  which  is  constituted 
by  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  school  superin- 
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tendents  and  the  professors  of  pedagogy  (and,  by  the 
way,  it  is  the  school  superintendent  who  is  the  natural 
colleague  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy) — and  which 
controls  the  jobs.  .  .  . 

In  the  teacher  of  experience,  who  takes  the  ped¬ 
agogical  courses  as  a  condition  of  promotion,  they  ex¬ 
cite  only  ridicule  and  contempt.  ...  In  the  view  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  pedagogy,  with  its  machin¬ 
ery  of  supervision,  its  superficial  efficiency,  and  its 
cant  of  method,  has  simply  degraded  and  devitalized 
their  occupation.  .  .  . 

Several  years  ago  the  Nation  printed  an  article  en¬ 
titled  4 1 Pedagogy  and  the  Teacher.”  (September  7, 
1911.)  According  to  this  article,  the  supposed  science 
of  pedagogy  is  represented  by  no  men  of  scientific 
reputation,  no  ideas,  and  no  discoveries;  its  “ educa¬ 
tional  psychology”  is  a  mere  crib  from  general  psy¬ 
chology  ;  its  philosophy  of  education  is  supported  by  a 
scanty  array  of  good  literature.  .  .  . 

In  the  midst  of  a  recent  book  by  a  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pedagogy  are  fourteen  rhetorical  questions, 
launched  without  warning  upon  the  reader.  [A  sample 
of  these  is:]  “Why,  instead  of  confining  our  students 
to  English  literature,  do  we  not  first  make  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  first-class  literature  of  mankind? 
Is  there  any  really  good  and  sufficient  reason  why 
the  student  in  the  general  courses  should  not  know 
his  Homer,  his  Plato,  his  Dante,  and  Cervantes  as  well 
as  his  Shakespeare?”.  .  .  .  [And  the  list  concludes 
with:]  “Why  do  we  not  teach  every  student  how  to 
study?”  ...  If  he  knows  this  secret,  all  that  I  need 
say  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  would 
pay  him  liberally  for  the  use  of  it.  .  .  .  It  presup¬ 
poses  a  knowledge  which  none  of  the  masters  in  ped¬ 
agogy,  and  none  of  the  masters  in  psychology  or  in 
logic,  seems  yet  to  have  revealed. 

I  offer  also  in  evidence  some  testimony  that  ap- 
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peared  three  years  later  in  the  Outlook.  The  point  of 
view  is  different,  for  the  writer  is  the  principal  of  a 
small  high  school. 

This  friend,  a  professor  of  pedagogy  with  a  keen 
and  steady  mind,  has  taught  me  many  things.  “Read 
Z’s  book,”  he  once  said,  “and  learn  what  forward-look¬ 
ing  pedagogy  is.”  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
I  profited  by  his  advice,  for  the  book  announces 
that  the  educational  theories  of  the  ’90  ’s  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  an  entirely  wrong  view.  It  asserts  that 
“until  very  recently  books  on  education  described  the 
operations  of  discipline  by  vague  and  meaningless 
phrases.”  It  shows  by  extracts  “picked  fifteen  years 
ago  from  fifty  books  on  education”  that  the  doctrine 
of  discipline  then  held  by  pedagogists  was  erroneous, 
and  it  speaks  of  the  “mischief  done  in  education”  by 
that  doctrine.  This  remarkable  book  of  Z’s  goes  fur¬ 
ther  and  declares:  “The  one  thing  that  educational 
theorists  of  today  [1916]  seem  to  place  as  the  fore¬ 
most  duty  of  the  schools  is  the  one  thing  that  the 
schools  or  any  other  educational  forces  can  do  least.” 
And  Z  leads  us  back  to  the  path  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  that  successful  teachers  have  always  trodden. 

Indeed  there  is  “much  good”  to  be  found  in  ped¬ 
agogy,  for  it  sometimes  agrees  with  the  convictions 
of  a  thousand  generations  of  teachers.  .  .  . 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  my  melancholy 
duty  to  examine  some  hundreds  of  reports  on  courses 
of  study  for  the  twelve  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
One  of  these  is  compiled  by  state  authority  under  the 
supervision  of  county  superintendents;  during  forty 
years  it  has  undergone  revision  by  these  mentors  of 
the  education  of  one  of  the  most  populous  states.  It 
requires  that  children  in  the  sixth  grade  shall  be 
taught  “all  the  uses  of  the  breve  and  tilde.”  This  is 
one  of  the  quaintest,  but  by  no  means  one  of  the  dead¬ 
liest,  of  a  whole  bookful  of  criminally  wrong  guidance. 
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And  advice  of  the  same  murderous  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  a  majority  of  the  announced  courses  for  states  and 
cities.  Yet  I  have  never  heard  that  this  sort  of  crime 
against  civilization  has  been  execrated  by  the  pedagog- 
ists.  It  is  a  cold,  sad,  hard  fact  that  the  ordinary 
6 ‘ educator’ ’  has  not  enough  training  to  know  that  such 
requirements  are  atrocious.  Nor  will  he  know  or 
have  the  will  to  know  until  he  is  born  again. 

Instead  of  attending  to  such  vitally  necessary 
duties  of  an  improver  of  instruction,  the  pedagogist 
busies  himself  with  gaudy  speculations  about  ultimate 
purposes  and  profound  alterations.  Since  the  ul¬ 
terior  design  of  education  is  to  fit  the  young  for  use¬ 
ful  citizenship,  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  spend  most 
of  the  ninth  year  in  observing  industries  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Surely.  Why  not  !  How  can  logic  be  more 
perfect!  Why  should  any  attention  be  paid  to  the 
shuddering  fear  of  parents  who  know  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  injure  their  children!  Why  heed  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  practical  teachers  who  know  that  these  sight¬ 
seeing  tours  would  destroy  the  whole  fiber  of  real 
schooling!  .  .  . 

The  English  course  for  a  certain  large  high  school, 
connected  with  a  famous  state  university,  was  drawn 
up  by  one  of  the  professors.  In  the  seventh  grade 
“the  child  learns  to  think  clearly. ’ ’  In  the  eighth 
grade  “the  pupil  learns  to  be  cooperative  and  con¬ 
structive.’  ’  The  ninth  grade  is  “frankly  a  year  of 
enjoyment  in  which  the  work  comprises  the  deliberate 
manipulation  of  the  narrative  material  by  a  conscious 
literary  artist  into  a  form  of  telling  which  suits  his 
artistic  purpose ;  the  pupil  learns  to  handle  with  artis¬ 
try  retrospective  and  anticipatory  methods  of  nar¬ 
rative.”  In  the  tenth  grade  “he  endeavors  chiefly 
to  formulate  for  himself  the  essential  principles  which 
constitute  literary  merit.”  In  the  twelfth  grade  “the 
aim  is  primarily  to  make  sure  that  the  high  school  has 
developed  power.  .  .  .  The  second  semester  deals  al- 
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together  with  creative  work.  .  .  The  pupil  uses  a 
library  freely  and  accurately.  .  .  .  He  unquestionably 
can  use  what  he  has  learned  in  the  course  toward 
handling  with  power  an  entirely  new  situation.  ”  .  .  . 

The  writer  of  the  article  has  furnished  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  added  information:  “ Three  or  four  years 
after  this  course  was  issued,  the  instructors  in  fresh¬ 
man  English  of  the  same  university  discovered  by  a 
simple  test  that  only  one-third  of  the  freshmen  in  full 
standing  could  tell  the  difference  between  a  fraction  of 
a  sentence  and  a  whole  sentenced  ’ 

Suppose  that  ever  since  1890  our  educational 
“authorities”  and  “experts”  had  truly  led  us  in  the 
way  of  that  hard  wisdom  that  nature  indicates  plainly 
enough.  Suppose  that  they  had  resolutely  insisted 
that  the  path  of  progress  always  lies  through  expe¬ 
rience,  and  that  we  can  arrive  only  at  anarchy  if  we 
follow  the  lead  of  those  who  have  never  trodden  that 
path.  Would  fantasies  be  deluding  the  schools  to 
waste  their  time  and  to  leave  students  untrained? 

If  our  leaders  had  without  ceasing  insisted  that 
schools  can  improve  only  in  proportion  as  we  secure 
more  able  teachers,  would  education  have  been  fuddled 
with  experimentation  and  socializing  while  pupils  re¬ 
main  untaught?  I  say  only  as  we  secure  better 
teachers.  There  is  no  other  way  to  improve.  .  .  . 

Unless  the  profession  is  made  more  honorable  and 
more  profitable,  the  quality  of  our  teaching  staffs  will 
not  be  exalted  by  ten  thousand  courses  in  pedagogy  or 
a  million  gatherings  of  data.  It  will  attract  more 
able  persons  only  as  it  is  better  rewarded.  If  ped- 
agogists  never  proclaim  this  single  way  of  progress, 
they  are  guilty  of  our  failures.  If  they  obscure  their 
proclamation  by  waving  banners  of  “teach  in  the 
large”  and  “see  our  industries  first,”  they  are  guilty 
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not  only  of  our  present  inefficiency  but  of  our  coming 
anarchy.  ... 

Our  professional  pedagogism  is  a  German- Ameri¬ 
can  growth,  one  offshoot  of  Kultur,  doomed  to  die. 
How  entirely  it  differs  from  anything  in  France  is 
shown  by  a  four-hundred-and-fifty-page  book,  Science 
and  Learning  in  France ,  published  in  1917  by  the 
Society  for  American  Fellowships  in  French  Univer¬ 
sities.  Under  4 6 Anthropology’ ’  we  see  “ Unsurpassed 
in  the  world ”;  under  “Astronomy”  are  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “Led  the  way”  and  “Well-nigh  supreme” — 
and  so  on  through  twenty-two  subjects.  Except 
under  “Education.”  There  we  read  that  “France 
has  little  to  offer,”  “the  absence  of  education 
courses,”  etc.  Professional  educators  are  directed  to 
“an  almost  virgin  field  for  study — to  the  educational 
institutions  in  successful  operation.” 

Those  italicized  words  tell  a  story,  if  you  can  take 
in  their  full  import,  which  is  hard  to  match  in  all  the 
records  of  the  humor  of  thobbing. 

To  both  of  these  writers  on  expert  pedagogy  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  even  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  can  not  perform  what  they  exhort  others  to  do — - 
even  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  Who  are  those 
others,  those  actual  teachers  who  are  supposed  to 
carry  out  what  the  masters  advocate?  They  were 
once  described  in  the  Yale  Review  (July,  1920)  by  a 
reliable,  careful  man  who  was  dean  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  Colorado,  E.  A.  Cross.  The 
chances  are  that  teachers  are  not  much  better  now 
than  they  were  six  years  ago. 

To  put  the  whole  truth  about  the  profession  of 
teaching  into  a  single  gloomy  sentence — there  is  no 
such  thing.  .  .  . 

The  thinking  public  is  looking  to  the  schools  for 
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safety  for  the  future.  Men  and  women  are  anxious 
to  be  assured  that  the  schools  are  teaching  sanity, 
stability,  clear  thinking,  respect  for  the  rights  and 
thoughts  of  others,  property  rights,  common  honesty, 
moral  decency,  love  of  country,  fair  play — all  the 
principles  and  qualities  which  they  believe  are 
American.  .  .  .  The  schools  in  which  they  place  their 
hope  and  trust  are  just  the  school-teachers.  And  who 
are  the  teachers!  .  .  . 

As  to  sex,  130,000  of  them  are  male,  520,000  are 
female.  As  to  age,  half  of  them,  men  and  women,  are 
around  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  An  exceedingly  large  number  of  these  hoped- 
for  saviors  of  the  nation  are  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one.  As  to  preparation  for  their 
calling,  the  elementary  teachers — those  who  outside 
the  family  and  social  group  really  shape  the 
characters  of  the  mass  of  school  children — the  average 
teacher  has  had  only  four  years  of  schooling  beyond 
the  elementary  grades,  beyond  the  experience  of  those 
whom  he  is  to  guide;  and  a  disquieting  number  of 
thousands  have  had  no  training  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.  As  to  length  of  service  in  their  calling,  men 
serve  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  and  women  three 
or  four.  Nearly  one-third  of  them  are  teaching  school 
this  year  for  the  first  time;  and  next  year  another 
third  will  be  new. 

These  statistics  are  not  vague  guesses.  They  are 
collated  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  from  the  extensive  and  painstaking 
investigations  of  men  who  are  alarmed  at  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  we  face  in  our  schools.  .  .  . 

If  the  schools  are  to  save  the  country,  teachers 
must  be  able  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  daylight  and 
not  through  a  blue  haze  of  idealism  which  scorns 
foundations  and  backgrounds.  .  .  . 

The  public  entrusts  to  such  untrained  youths  the 
training  of  the  next  generation  of  the  citizens  of  a 
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republic.  And  for  assuming  this  tremendously  heavy 
responsibility  it  pays  them  the  wages  of  grocers’ 
boys  and  kitchen  mechanics.  .  .  .We  shall  not  have 
a  profession  of  teaching  until  we  utterly  forget  what 
was  paid  for  teachers  in  1919  and  begin  to  pay  real 
teachers  what  they  are  actually  worth  in  1920.  .  .  . 

Two-sevenths  of  all  the  schools  of  the  country  are 
taught  each  year  by  boys  or  girls,  chiefly  girls,  who 
are  teaching  school  for  the  first  time,  and  two- 
sevenths  of  all  teachers  quit  their  work  each  year  to 
be  married  or  to  go  into  some  other  kind  of  work.  It 
is  well  to  know  these  facts  when  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  schools  to  do  some  significant  piece  of  work  or  to 
instil  in  school  children  this  or  that  ideal.  .  .  . 

So  long  as  there  is  insufficient  training  for  teach¬ 
ing,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  schools  will 
turn  out  children  able  to  see  themselves  in  an  intel¬ 
ligible  world  and  in  proper  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
that  world.  .  .  .  When  the  country  appeals  to  the 
schools  to  teach  children  obedience  to  law  and  respect 
for  ideals  of  the  American  people,  it  needs  to  recall 
that  half  the  teachers  themselves  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  what  the  nation  stands  for  nor  what 
justice  and  balanced  civic  judgment  imply. 

The  demands  that  Dean  Cross  suggests  are  easy 
and  simple  compared  with  what  is  hopefully  taken  for 
granted  in  Dewey’s  The  School  and  Society .  In  it 
I  can  find  only  two  places  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  difficulties  that  teachers  may  have  in  carrying 
out  the  program — and  these  are  the  merest  slight 
gestures  in  passing.  Yet  this  book  is  far  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  the  average  of  the  glorious  proposals  of 
pedagogy,  for  it  is  infused  with  real  zest  and  suggests 
an  author  who  might  himself  be  an  inspiring  teacher 
in  actual  classroom  conditions.  It  was  written  in 
1900,  revised  in  1915,  had  eleven  printings  in  that 
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time,  has  been  widely  and  affectionately  quoted,  is 
still  a  power  in  educational  thought  about  elementary 
schools.  It  is  possible  that  Dean  Cross  had  this  book 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  “a  blue  haze  of  idealism,” 
for  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  all  directed  at  the 
operations  that  might  be  carried  out  by  ideal  teachers 
in  ideal  schools. 

I  quote  from  fifteen  different  pages  well  scattered 
through  the  book,  indicating  the  page  numbers.  No 
grades  are  indicated,  but  the  whole  book  seems  to 
apply  to  grades  below  the  ninth. 

15.  The  great  thing  to  keep  in  mind  regarding 
the  introduction  into  the  school  of  various  forms  of 
active  occupation  is  that  through  them  the  entire 
spirit  of  the  school  is  renewed. 

16.  The  aim  is  not  the  economic  value  of  the 
products,  but  the  development  of  social  power  and 
insight. 

17.  These  occupations  in  the  school  shall  be  active 
centers  of  scientific  insight  into  natural  materials  and 
processes,  points  of  departure  whence  children  shall 
be  led  out  into  a  realization  of  the  historic  develop¬ 
ment  of  man. 

20.  The  occupation  [of  making  cloth]  is  liberalized 
throughout  by  translation  into  its  historic  and  social 
values  and  scientific  equivalencies. 

21.  When  occupations  in  the  school  are  conceived 
in  this  broad  and  generous  way,  I  can  only  stand  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  objections  so  often  heard,  that  such 
occupations  are  out  of  place  in  the  school. 

22.  Until  the  instincts  of  construction  and  produc¬ 
tion  are  systematically  laid  hold  of  in  the  years  of 
childhood  and  youth,  until  they  are  trained  in  social 
directions,  enriched  by  historical  interpretation,  con¬ 
trolled  and  illuminated  by  scientific  methods,  we  cer- 
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tainly  are  in  no  position  even  to  locate  the  source  of 
our  economic  evils,  much  less  to  deal  with  them  ef¬ 
fectively. 

Before  you  go  on  for  some  more  of  these  star- 
spangled  achievements  I  shall  do  for  you  what 
teachers  sometimes  do  with  the  little  ones — give  you 
a  brief  recess.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  this 
myself,  because  these  extracts  are  so  exalting  in  tone. 
But  a  friend  of  mine,  a  serious  and  intellectual  fellow, 
who  read  the  extracts  after  I  had  marked  them  for 
typing,  testified:  “These  things  deaden  my  brain. 
If  you  expect  me  to  keep  awake  for  another  page  of 
them,  you  ought  to  shoot  a  roman-candle  or  some¬ 
thing  at  this  point.  I  need  one.  I  need  help  of  some 
kind — like  a  gas-mask  or  a  stiff  drink.  ”  And — would 
you  believe  it? — he  was  not  a  skeptic.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  about  the  powers  of  teachers.  He  thought, 
for  instance,  that  Bowman  had  a  right  to  hope  for 
“creating  in  each  student  a  habit  of  creative 
thought.”  He  liked  that  general  faith.  He  weakened 
as  soon  as  he  had  had  a  single  page  of  the  ritual. 

So — once  more  into  the  breach. 

27.  When  the  school  introduces  and  trains  each 
child  of  society  into  membership  within  such  a  little 
community,  saturating  him  with  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  providing  him  with  the  instruments  of  effective 
self-direction,  we  shall  have  the  deepest  and  best 
guaranty  of  a  larger  society  which  is  worthy,  lovely, 
and  harmonious. 

35.  Now  the  change  which  is  coming  into  our 
education  is  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity.  It 
is  a  change,  a  revolution,  not  unlike  that  introduced 
by  Copernicus  when  the  astronomical  center  shifted 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
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41.  All  children  like  to  express  themselves  through 
the  medium  of  form  and  color.  If  you  simply  indulge 
this  interest  by  letting  the  child  go  on  indefinitely, 
there  is  no  growth  that  is  more  than  accidental.  But 
let  the  child  first  express  his  impulse,  and  then 
through  criticism,  question  and  suggestion  bring  him 
to  consciousness  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he 
needs  to  do,  and  the  result  is  quite  different. 

50.  The  child  who  has  a  variety  of  materials  and 
facts  wants  to  talk  about  them,  and  his  language 
becomes  more  refined  and  full  because  it  is  controlled 
and  informed  by  realities. 

52.  The  children,  with  simple  apparatus,  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  calcium  carbonate  out  of  the  water;  and 
from  this  beginning  went  on  to  a  study  of  the  process 
by  which  rocks  of  various  sorts,  igneous,  sedimentary, 
etc.,  had  been  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  places  they  occupy;  then  to  points  in  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Bico; 
to  the  effects  of  these  various  bodies  of  rock,  in  their 
various  configurations,  upon  the  human  occupations; 
so  that  this  geological  record  finally  rounded  itself 
out  into  the  life  of  man  at  the  present  time. 

56.  There,  behind  all  visible  results,  is  the  read¬ 
justment  of  mental  attitude,  the  enlarged  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  vision,  the  sense  of  growing  power,  and  the 
willing  ability  to  identify  both  insight  and  capacity 
with  the  interests  of  the  world  and  man. 

94.  Here  again  an  educational  transformation  is 
indicated  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  our  psychological 
theories  stand  for  any  truths  of  life. 

142.  The  pedagogical  problem  is  to  direct  the 
child’s  power  of  observation,  to  nurture  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  characteristic  traits  of  the  world 
in  wThich  he  lives,  to  afford  interpreting  material  for 
later  more  special  studies,  and  yet  to  supply  a  carry¬ 
ing  medium  for  the  variety  of  facts  and  ideas  through 
the  dominant  spontaneous  emotions  and  thoughts  of 
the  child. 
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159.  If  biography  is  presented  as  a  dramatic 
summary  of  social  needs  and  achievements,  if  the 
child’s  imagination  pictures  the  social  defects  and 
problems  that  clamored  for  the  man  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  individual  met  the  emergency,  then  the 
biography  is  an  organ  of  social  study. 

If  you  were  to  read  the  book — and  you  could  do  so 
in  a  couple  of  hours — you  would  be  most  impressed  by 
the  marvelous  equipment  of  wide  knowledge  and 
ingenuity  which  the  impersonal  abstraction,  method , 
brings  to  bear  in  the  classroom.  For  we  have  seen 
that  there  are  no  individual  teachers  to  be  counted  on 
in  the  average  school  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
procedures.  Chemistry,  geology,  industry,  physics, 
and  all  knowledge  which  actual  teachers  do  not 
possess,  are  most  winsomely  and  magically  utilized  by 
this  Platonic  idea ,  this  principle ,  of  teaching,  which 
teaches  by  itself,  which  does  not  have  to  operate 
through  a  person. 

I  can  not  show  you  the  process  in  any  short 
passages.  (Will  you  read  the  book  if  I  mail  you  my 
copy?)  But  I  want  you  to  see  one  more  excerpt,  for 
a  particular  purpose. 

The  kindergarten  was  a  union  of  the  nursery  and 
of  the  philosophy  of  Schelling ;  the  elements  that  came 
from  the  actual  study  of  child  life  have  remained  a 
life-bringing  force  in  all  education;  the  Schellingesque 
factors  made  an  obstruction  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  school  system. 

Apparently  this  philosophical  author  has  never 
felt  a  suspicion  of  any  possibility  that  after  he  is  dead 
some  future  philosopher  will  see  in  his  book  only 
another  obstruction  between  real  child  life  in  school 
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and  our  actual  teachers  who  do  the  work  with  the 
children. 

I  ought  not  to  close  without  making  a  paragraph 
about  the  probability  that  our  professors  of  education 
never  inquire  whether  their  “ education’ ’  exists — any 
more  than  the  medieval  reasoners  ever  asked  whether 
their  Real  and  Noumenal  Essences  existed.  Rut  you 
can  imagine  it. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


ECONOMICS 

There  is  nothing  like  acute  deductive  reasoning  for  keeping  a  man 
in  the  dark. — George  Eliot. 

If  we  were  asked  what  decade  of  history  produced 
the  greatest  amount  of  thobbing,  I  suppose  we  should 
have  to  answer,  “The  decade  before  the  World  War.” 
This  was  the  age  of  the  argument  that  brotherly  love 
and  social  instincts  and  economic  conditions  had 
become  such  that  a  great  war  in  the  future  was 
unthinkable.  All  the  students  in  school  and  college 
wrote  essays,  submitted  in  peace-prize  competitions, 
which  were  based  on  these  arguments.  They  cap¬ 
tivated  me.  Until  August,  1914,  I  thought  and  opined 
and  fervently  believed  that  there  could  never  again 
be  a  great  war. 

In  so  thobbing  I  was  no  weaker  than  most  readers 
of  that  period.  All  the  intellectuals  in  the  pulpits 
preached  the  idea.  Most  of  the  deep  thinkers  about 
social  problems  had  a  firm  conviction  of  its  wisdom, 
for  it  was  obvious  that  the  mass  of  down-trodden 
laborers  had  declared  their  freedom  and  would  never¬ 
more  be  cannon-fodder  for  the  Moloch  of  capitalism. 
The  hard-headed,  scientific  economists — some  of  the 
greatest  ones  in  America — believed  in  the  idea  and 
stated  it  cogently,  because  its  conclusions  could  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  nature  of  finance  and  industry.  Their 
names  and  arguments  were  displayed  by  the  New 
York  Times  during  the  World  War, 
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It  was  the  economists  who  had  more  weight  with 
me  than  the  ministers  or  the  sociologists.  They  knew 
things  in  a  scientific  way.  They  dealt  only  with  facts. 
They  knew  what  money  was  and  how  men  earned  it 
and  how  they  spent  it.  Yes,  indeed,  the  economists 
dealt  with  hard  facts,  like  physicists. 

Till  I  was  forty  years  old  I  never  heard  one 
whisper  to  the  effect  that  economists  were  myth- 
makers  like  the  rest  of  ns.  My  textbook  drew  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  The  Economic  Man.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
average  human  being,  who  always  hunted  for  the 
lowest  price  and  whose  ruling  passion  was  to  make  a 
profit.  The  picture  of  him  was  full-length  and  life¬ 
like  in  details.  It  was  in  a  kook ,  in  a  scholarly,  pro¬ 
found,  unquestionable  kook.  Not  once  during  the 
course  did  it  occur  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
person,  that  no  person  of  my  acquaintance  ever  did 
hunt  for  the  cheapest  hotel  or  the  cheapest  clothes. 
And,  even  if  I  had  noticed  such  discrepancies,  the 
professor  would  have  explained  them  away.  He 
described  The  Economic  Man’s  anatomy  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  it  became  real  to  me.  I  no  more 
doubted  its  existence  than  a  Tlingit  Indian  doubts  the 
totem  in  his  pole.  I  accepted  a  mental  fiction  for  just 
the  same  reason  that  all  boys  have  always  had  to 
accept  it — because  my  elders  and  betters  solemnly 
assured  me  that  it  was  flesh  and  blood. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  accept,  because  my 
elders  were  teaching  me  a  hundred  truths  for  one 
error.  If  I  had  tried  to  be  a  skeptic  of  the  traditions 
of  my  tribe,  I  should  have  taught  myself  a  hundred 
errors  for  one  truth.  I  should  never  advise  a  boy  to 
distrust  the  religion  or  the  economics  of  his  fathers. 
But  after  he  has  gone  to  bed  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
fathers  about  the  totem-poles. 
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This  is  no  jibe  at  the  economists.  I  should  be 
proud  to  know  one-tenth  as  much  of  their  lore  as  the 
average  professor  knows.  A  large  part  of  it  is  real 
knowledge.  I  am  only  showing  one  more  case  of  the 
inability  of  the  intellect  to  be  useful.  We  can  do 
infinitely  better  than  an  Indian  with  the  subjects 
which  he  thinks  about — with  his  totems,  for  example — 
because  our  forefathers  painfully  learned  and  taught 
us  certain  facts  that  the  Indians  don’t  know  about 
totems.  But  give  us  problems  in  subjects  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar;  then  our  intellects  are  no  more 
skilful  than  theirs. 

When  our  social  conditions  change,  or  our  store 
of  knowledge  changes,  so  that  we  are  confronted  with 
new  materials  of  thought,  we  bow  down  to  mental 
pictures  as  inevitably  as  the  Indian.  We  must  do  so. 
For  the  pictures  are  in  scholarly  boohs.  They  are 
right  there  where  we  can  see  them.  They  must  be 
true. 

So  I  worshiped  The  Economic  Man  as  an  obedient 
student  should.  To  this  day  I  should  be  worship¬ 
ing  if  my  betters  had  not  discovered  their  own  error 
and  published  later  books  which  showed  The  Economic 
Man  going  up  in  smoke.  But  he  has  not  been  con¬ 
sumed.  To  this  day  many  college  sophomores  are 
taught  the  absurd  idolatry  of  1910,  a  figment  of  the 
creative  intellect. 

What  false  pictures  still  remain  in  the  teaching  of 
1926  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  don’t  much  care. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  endless  puzzles  that  are  too 
much  for  our  poor  minds,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
the  best  that  the  economists  can  figure  out  for  us. 
The  theories  I  am  willing  to  accept.  But  I  wonder 
about  the  adjustments  of  the  professors’  minds  while 
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they  show  the  most  recent  thoughts.  Are  they  saying, 
4  4  This  is  merely  the  way  it  looks  at  present,  ”  or  are 
they  saying,  “This  is  reality”? 

The  difference  between  the  two  statements  is 
absolute.  The  first  is  the  way  of  all  the  truth  that 
the  human  mind  can  ever  attain.  The  second  is  the 
way  to  mysticism.  Such  evidence  as  I  can  gather 
indicates  that  the  medicine-man  style  of  teaching  is 
not  dead.  Here  are  two  illustrations. 

1.  A  well-known  professor  has  declared,  “Eco¬ 
nomic  laws  are  as  valid  and  objective  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.”  Those  words  can  be  interpreted,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  into  a  sensible  meaning.  But  the  professor  I 
speak  of  appeared  to  mean,  “"What  I  teach  you  is  un¬ 
alterable  fact.” 

2.  Another  professor,  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  in  the  country,  who  is  constantly  featured  in 
the  newspapers,  preaches  a  gospel  of  The  Stabilized 
Dollar.  When  a  rival  economist  argues  that  the 
gospel  can  never  be  materialized  in  practice,  the 
professor  replies,  “He  does  not  understand  my  pro¬ 
found  reasoning.”  When  the  Swiss  Bankverein 
makes  a  carefully-considered  report  adverse  to  the 
stabilized  dollar,  the  professor  replies,  “They  don’t 
understand  my  profound  reasoning.”  Suppose  the 
betting  odds  could  be  figured  by  Lloyd’s  on  the 
chances  that  the  stabilized  dollar  would  be  well 
thought  of  among  economists  in  the  year  2000.  What 
do  you  guess  the  odds  would  be?  The  actuaries  for 
Lloyd’s  would  have  to  reckon  with  two  kinds  of 
probabilities:  (a)  that  any  intelligence  can  be  so 
creative  as  to  fit  the  infinite  complexities  of  finance 
with  a  money  evolved  by  cogitation;  (b)  that  any  jot 
of  past  experience  with  money  indicates  any  possibil- 
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ity  of  practical  success.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
could  quote  better  than  one  to  a  thousand  in  favor  of 
the  stabilized  dollar. 

But  grant  that  they  could  quote  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  it.  How  is  the  seeker  for  reality  warranted  in 
teaching  this  possibility  as  academic  truth!  His 
instincts  are  those  of  a  medicine-man  until  he  can 
teach  himself  to  say,  ‘ ‘See  my  pretty  picture!’ ’  and  to 
smile  while  he  says  it. 

Yet  my  feelings  may  be  quite  wrong,  considering 
that  the  professor  lives  in  a  thobbing  world.  If  he 
thinks  he  has  even  one  chance  in  a  thousand  to  invent 
a  better  money,  there  is  probably  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  preach  his  idea,  thunder  it,  fight  for  it,  hold 
it  up  for  reverence.  That  is  the  way  to  gain  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  plan.  Perhaps  he  is  just  doing 
what  any  practical  man  ought  to  do  if  he  is  in  earnest. 

It  may  be  that  this  professor  is  adjusted  to  the 
actual  world,  and  that  you  and  I  are  judging  by  fitting 
him  to  a  world  that  never  existed,  one  that  we  paint 
for  ourselves  as  artlessly  as  an  Indian  daubs  his 
sacred  colors.  This  economist  goes  into  the  arena  of 
the  world  as  it  is,  where  the  game  is  to  wave  your 
banner  of  opinion  and  shout  your  war-cry  and  chop 
off  as  many  heads  as  you  can.  You  and  I  sit  on  the 
side-lines  and  wonder  what  it’s  all  about.  Perhaps 
we  grin  at  the  spectacle,  flattering  ourselves  because 
we  are  not  a  part  of  it.  Then  we  go  back  to  live  in 
our  little  corner  where  we  try  to  suspend  judgment. 

No,  we  have  nothing  to  flatter  ourselves  about,  for 
life  is  what  it  is,  and  the  human  mind  is  what  it  is; 
there  is  no  use  in  wishing  it  different.  But  I  think 
we  may  be  pleased  with  ourselves  for  one  small 
reason:  we  don’t  rush  into  the  bloody  arena  and 
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scream  at  the  warriors  to  quit  their  slaughter.  We 
enjoy  the  tournament.  On  with  the  blood-letting. 
It’s  the  world’s  major  sport,  and  admission  is  free. 

In  our  little  realm  of  fancy,  where  people  would  be 
merely  curious  about  the  universe,  we  should  expect 
economics  to  be  taught  differently.  Listen  to  an  imag¬ 
inary  lecture,  which  entertains  me : 

I  suppose  myself  a  college  boy  listening  to  an 
instructor.  He  is  telling  me  about  the  debate  on 
finance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1810.  He 
describes  the  anxious  inquiry  of  the  members  into  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  fall  of  sterling  in 
foreign  exchange.  They  listen  to  the  report  of  a 
special  committee,  who  declare  that  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  recent  doubling  of  the  note  circulation 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  directors  of  the 
Bank,  like  most  of  the  members  of  the  House,  can  not 
accept  such  an  explanation.  “The  directors,”  says 
the  instructor,  “had  the  most  hazy  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  money  and  prices.  It  happened  at 
that  time  that  the  economists  hit  upon  the  reason 
which  still  seems  to  us  today  the  right  one.  It  seems  * 
to  us  that  the  practical  men  of  the  day  were  supersti¬ 
tious  about  money.  Hence  it  would  be  logical  to 
argue  that  the  economists  of  today  are  more  reliable 
in  their  judgment  than  the  men  of  affairs.  But  we 
do  not  know  that.  The  strange  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  ‘value’  is.  It  is  conceivable  that  even 
our  idea  about  a  Monetary  Standard  may  be  a  fallacy .” 

It  is  a  funny  dream,  that.  You  might  think  that 
it  could  never  come  true.  Very  likely  good  pedagogy 
requires  dogmatic  teaching  and  will  not  admit  of 
leaving  a  subject  open.  But — stretch  all  your  powers 
of  credence — I  have  heard  of  two  instructors  who  do 
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actually  talk  almost  like  that  to  their  classes  in  an 
actual  American  university.  And  they  have  not  yet 
been  fired.  They  are  even  considered  successful. 
There  is  no  telling  what  may  come  to  pass  in  academic 
methods. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  spoke  of  Thorstein  Veblen, 
His  books  are  not  pure  joy  to  read,  because  his  sen¬ 
tences  are  the  agile  feats  of  an  intellectual  acrobat 
who  is  always  performing.  He  never  moves  with  or¬ 
dinary  steps,  but  glides  and  circles  with  super-abun¬ 
dant  skill.  He  never  fails  to  be  graceful  and  always 
lands  exactly  where  he  wanted  to.  A  reader  must  ap¬ 
plaud  him  at  every  move.  But  a  reader  grows  weary 
of  the  monotony  of  skill. 

This  man’s  thought  never  fails  to  be  exact — like 
a  juggler  with  six  tennis  balls  and  six  butcher-knives 
that  are  kept  faultlessly  in  the  air.  To  me  he  seems 
to  be  much  more  than  a  juggler.  His  knives  cut  some¬ 
thing  and  expose  falsity.  He  has  exposed  some 
economic  reasoning  that  looks  like  an  inflamed  vermi¬ 
form  appendix.  In  1898  he  said  that  economists  wTere 
charged  with  this  crime:  4 4 being  content  to  occupy 
themselves  with  repairing  a  structure  and  doctrines 
and  maxims  resting  on  natural  rights,  utilitarianism, 
and  administrative  expediency.  ’ 9  That  is  an  acro¬ 
bat’s  way  of  saying  4  4 puttering  with  hopeless  super¬ 
stition.  9  9  T wenty-eight  years  ago  he  was  talking  that 
way  about  his  colleagues.  And  many  of  them  were 
good  sports  enough  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
I  am  told  that  a  large  percentage  of  economists  are 
still  admitting  that  the  charge  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  then. 

Ten  years  later  he  reviewed  the  work  of  John 
Bates  Clark,  who,  he  said,  had  44a  notable  and  corn- 
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manding  position  among  this  generation  of  econ¬ 
omists.  ”  After  many  pages  of  adroit  gyrational 
compliment  to  Clark  he  stood  still  a  minute  and  spoke 
thus  directly  about  what  Clark’s  work  amounted  to: 
“Nowhere  is  there  a  sustained  inquiry  into  the 
dynamic  character  of  the  changes  that  have  brought 
the  present  deplorable  situation  to  pass,  nor  into  the 
nature  and  trend  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  is  going  forward  in  this  situation.  .  . 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  spokesman  for  a  competitive  system, 
and  has  not  written  economic  theory.” 

As  a  verdict  against  a  certain  man  Clark,  that 
might  not  mean  anything;  but  it  is  a  verdict  against 
most  of  the  economics  of  that  time.  And  if  it  were 
simply  Veblen’s  judgment  it  would  mean  nothing;  but 
it  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  best  opinion  of  today. 
Thus  it  means  that  economic  thinkers  of  the  present 
consider  the  economic  thought  of  yesterday  deplora¬ 
ble  thobbing. 

It  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  know  nothing  about  the 
economists,  and  so  have  to  report  what  they  say  of 
one  another,  without  knowing  how  to  choose  sides  and 
weigh  the  evidence  if  I  wished  to  do  so. 

A  remark  of  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  in  The 
Prospects  of  Economics,  is  apparently  a  commonplace 
of  modern  comment  on  the  previous  generation  of 
economists:  “They  had  an  astonishing  capacity  for 
not  seeing  what  they  were  not  looking  for.”  But 
why  “astonishing”!  The  astonishing  phenomenon 
among  economists  would  apparently  be,  on  their  own 
testimony,  the  finding  of  a  man  who  could  see  what  he 
was  not  looking  for. 

It  seems  that  there  is  an  astonishing  man  in 
England,  Sir  Ernest  Benn,  who  credits  himself  with 
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wishing  to  find  books  on  economics  whose  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  explain  facts .  He  is  an  editor  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  books  on  economics.  Last  spring  he  star¬ 
tled  London  by  appealing  through  the  Times  for  help 
in  compiling  a  list  of  fact-seeking  books.  Here  are 
four  sentences  from  the  article  in  which  he  printed  the 
best  list  he  could  learn  of : 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  British  electorate  is 
now  discussing  economic  matters  with,  for  practical 
purposes,  almost  a  complete  absence  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  which  must  be  the  first  essential  for  any  reasoned 
opinion  on  such  questions  and  which  ought  to  be 
within  more  easy  reach ;  I  mean  a  clear  definition  and 
explanation  of  the  existing  order  of  things.  .  .  .  The 
word  4 1  economics’ 9  has,  for  a  generation,  formed  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  a  variety  of  theories.  .  .  . 
Rather  than  concentrate  on  examining  the  machinery 
of  what  is,  with  a  view  to  developing  it  and  enlarging 
its  scope,  these  writers  dash  off  into  the  wilderness  of 
what  might  he,  chasing  the  mirage  of  futile  desire, 
and  cry  for  the  populace  to  follow  them.  ...  I  can 
not  find  more  than  a  very  few  books  which  are  not 
endeavoring  to  push  some  entirely  new  scheme  for  the 
so-called  betterment  of  mankind. 

Probably  the  opinion  of  a  vice-president  of  a  big 
New  York  bank  is  not  in  order,  for  it  may  be  mere 
ossified  prejudice.  But  it  sounds  like  truth  to  me, 
I  quote  one  sentence  from  an  interview  with  George  E. 
Roberts:  “All  the  falsehoods  about  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  current  now  have  been  refuted  over 
and  over  again,  but  trying  to  kill  them  off  is  just  like 
trying  to  kill  off  the  boll-weevil  or  the  grasshopper 
family.’ ’  The  statement  seems  equally  true  of  idols 
or  of  dollars. 
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Mr.  Boberts  was  speaking  of  people  generally,  of 
the  inen  on  the  street  and  np  a  tree.  But  Professor 
Tugwell,  in  Experimental  Economics,  makes  pretty 
much  the  same  indictment  of  the  special  scholars : 

Economic  laws  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  classical 
school,  just  laws  in  themselves.  Often,  as  it  seems, 
they  were  merely  logical  exercises.  So  it  was  that 
classical  theory  stood  triumphantly  symmetrical,  an 
absolute!  And  so  it  is  still  too  much  taught.  By  a 
series  of  assumptions  and  with  the  use  of  certain 
chosen  illustrations  it  can  be  worked  up  to  climacti- 
cally — and  has  been  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
teachers.  And  when  the  thing  is  complete — there  you 
are!  But  some  way  or  other  the  student  goes  away 
from  the  demonstration  unsatisfied,  frustrated,  angry, 
feeling  rather  as  though  a  logical  trick  had  been  played 
upon  him.  And  why?  Well,  because,  for  one  thing, 
in  this  twentieth  century  the  truth  must  be  useful. 
And  this  is  not. 

‘ 4 Here  perhaps  I  should  close,”  said  Burke  before 
going  on  another  hour.  Before  I  close  I  must  give 
you  a  proof  that  I  have  not  been  garbling  or  caricatur¬ 
ing.  I  find  it  in  a  courgeous  and  sensible  address  to 
the  American  Economic  Association  at  the  end  of 
1924,  given  by  the  president,  Professor  Mitchell,  of 
Columbia.  His  description  of  the  present  status  of 
economics  makes  mine  look  pale. 

He  spoke  of  4 ‘the  still  puny  equipment  of  the 
social  scientists.”  His  inquiry  into  the  possibilities 
of  scientific  method  have  made  him  believe  that 
“economics  has  not  yet  laid  secure  enough  founda¬ 
tions  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  reliable  guide  to  action.  ’  ’ 
As  for  any  reasoning  based  on  statistics,  he  found 
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that  “it  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  the  classical 
laws.”  He  declared  that  The  Economic  Man  was  a 
pure  assumption,  that  there  “is  no  proof  that  this 
assumed  person  is  much  like  the  actual  persons  who 
live  in  the  world.”  “No  thorough  revision  of 
economic  theory  can  be  made,”  he  said,  “until  the 
psychologists  have  established  the  precise  nature  of 
man — and  that  will  be  a  long  wait  indeed.” 

All  the  hope  that  Professor  Mitchell  could  hold  out 
to  his  audience  was  this :  6  i  Economics  may  during  the 
next  century  become  valuable  enough  in  action  so  that 
it  will  take  its  place  in  popular  esteem  beside  the  more 
mature  but  more  primitive  sciences.” 

So  cheer  up.  Economics  may  become  a  science — 
if  we  wait  a  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


LAW 

Judges  act  like  other  men.  If  it  is  unpopular  to  side  wtih  me,  they 
will  decide  against  me.  They  decide  for  their  party  and  their  class  with 
their  eyes  open. — Tom  Johnson. 

I  have  no  more  knowledge  of  law  than  a  fly  has 
of  chemistry.  But  a  fly  can  smell  food.  I  seem  to 
detect  in  recent  articles  about  the  law  the  same  truth 
that  is  apparent  everywhere.  A  few  years  ago  we 
lived  by  an  assumption  of  a  great,  overruling,  abstract, 
Platonic  principle;  today  the  assumption  is  being 
recognized  and  is  crumbling. 

Of  course  the  law  has  not  furnished  spectacular 
thobbing,  because  it  has  been  bound  so  close  to  the 
facts  of  this  quarrelsome  human  life.  But  it  appears 
that  even  in  the  law  there  has  been  a  basic  supposition 
which  had  no  reality.  Judges  have  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  certain 
eternal,  divine,  intangible  principles,  from  which  they 
believed  law  was  derived. 

This,  then,  [said  Blackstone]  is  the  general  signif¬ 
ication  of  law:  a  rule  of  action  dictated  by  some 
superior  being. 

Judges  have  assumed  a  ‘ 4 right/’  a  “ justice, ”  a 
“duty,”  etc.,  which  some  modem  professors  of  law 
now  pronounce  to  be  unreal  and  undefinable  phantoms. 

Professor  Llewellyn,  of  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
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tells  me  that  an  example  of  the  common  conception  of 
the  law  is  to  be  seen  in  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  of 
1875,  Loan  Association  vs .  Topeka: 

There  are  limitations  on  such  power  to  tax  which 
grow  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  govern¬ 
ment,  implied  reservations  of  individual  rights ,  with¬ 
out  which  the  social  compact  could  not  exist. 

In  1875  the  essential  nature  and  the  rights  and  the 
social  compact  were  very  real  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nowadays,  it  seems,  the  Court  would  be  unlikely  to 
base  any  reasoning  on  such  abstractions.  This  is  a 
turn-about  in  conceptions.  Justice  Holmes  has  been 
the  greatest  exposer  of  the  abstractions. 

Another  exposer  is  Judge  Cardozo.  You  can  catch 
his  idea  in  a  few  quotations  from  his  charming  little 
book,  The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process ,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  four  lectures  given  at  the  Yale  Law  School  in 
1921. 

A  word  about  Cardozo.  He  is  described  to  me  as 
a  man  of  delightful  personality,  most  able  on  the 
bench  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  open-minded 
and  humble  in  the  performance  of  the  most  perplexing 
task  that  men  are  called  on  to  perform — that  of  ren¬ 
dering  justice  in  a  court.  He  is  admired  by  all  the 
informants  to  whom  I  have  applied.  These  four  lec¬ 
tures  were  cheered  by  the  law  students.  Several  law 
schools  once  petitioned  that  he  should  be  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Though  his  central  idea  seemed, 
to  Yale  students,  normal  and  cautiously  expressed, 
Judge  Cardozo  himself  thought  he  was  rash  in  voicing 
it.  He  once  remarked  jocosely  that  he  feared  he 
might  be  impeached  in  New  York  for  publishing  such 
heresy  in  Connecticut. 
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There  were  times  in  our  judicial  history  when 
Liberty  was  conceived  of  as  something  static  and 
absolute.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
enshrined  it.  The  blood  of  Revolution  had  sanctified 
it.  The  political  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and  of 
Locke  and  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  of  the  Manchester 
school  of  economists  had  dignified  it.  Laisses  faire 
was  a  categorical  imperative  which  statesmen,  as  well 
as  judges,  must  obey.  The  “nineteenth-century 
theory’ ’  was  “one  of  eternal  legal  conceptions  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  Justice  and  containing  potentially 
an  exact  rule  for  every  case  to  be  reached  by  an 
absolute  process  of  logical  deduction.”  The  century 
had  not  closed,  however,  before  a  new  political  philos¬ 
ophy  became  reflected  in  the  work  of  statesmen  and 
ultimately  in  the  decrees  of  courts.  .  .  .  Courts  still 
spoke  in  the  phrases  of  a  philosophy  that  had  served 
its  day.  Gradually,  however,  ...  a  new  conception 
of  Liberty  emerged  to  dominance.  Judge  Hough,  in 
an  interesting  address,  finds  the  dawn  of  the  new 
epoch  in  1883.  Scattered  rays  of  light  may  then  have 
heralded  the  coming  day.  But  it  is  a  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Holmes  in  1905  which  men  will  turn 
to  in  the  future  as  the  beginning  of  an  era.  .  .  . 

Courts  know  today  that  statutes  are  to  be  viewed, 
not  as  pronouncements  of  abstract  principles,  but  in 
the  setting  and  the  framework  of  present-day  condi¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 

Today  the  use  of  fictions  has  declined;  and  the 
springs  of  action  are  disclosed  where  once  they  were 
concealed.  .  .  . 

The  old  Blackstonian  theory  of  preexisting  rules  of 
lay  which  judges  found,  but  did  not  make,  fitted  in 
with  a  theory  still  more  ancient,  the  theory  of  “a  law 
of  nature.”  The  growth  of  that  conception  forms  a 
long  and  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  The  doctrine  has  persisted  in  varying 
phases  through  the  centuries,  and,  imbedding  itself 
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deeply  in  common  forms  of  speech  and  thought,  has 
profoundly  influenced  the  speculations  and  ideals  of 
men  in  statecraft  and  in  law.  .  .  . 

The  expression  “ natural  law”  formerly  meant 
that  nature  had  imprinted  in  us,  as  one  of  the  very 
elements  of  reason,  certain  principles  of  which  all  the 
articles  of  the  code  were  only  the  application.  The 
same  expression  ought  to  mean  today  that  law 
springs  from  the  relations  of  fact  which  exist  between 
things.  Like  those  relations  themselves,  natural  law 
is  in  perpetual  travail.  It  is  no  longer  in  texts  or  in 
systems  derived  from  reason  that  we  must  look  for 
the  source  of  law;  it  is  in  social  utility.  .  .  . 

“Our  beliefs  and  opinions,”  says  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  “like  our  standards  of  conduct,  come  to  us 
insensibly  as  products  of  our  companionship  with  our 
fellow  men,  not  as  results  of  our  personal  experience 
and  the  influences  we  individually  make  from  our 
own  observations.  We  are  constantly  misled  by  our 
extraordinary  faculty  of  ‘rationalizing’ — that  is,  of 
devising  plausible  arguments  for  accepting  what  is 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  traditions  of  the  group  to 
which  we  belong.  We  are  abjectly  credulous  by 
nature,  and  instinctively  accept  the  verdicts  of  the 
group. 9  9 

I  need  not  point  out  that  Judge  Cardozo  and  Mr. 
Robinson  are  here  illustrating  the  spread  of  the  idea 
of  “mores”  as  the  great  power  in  all  phases  of  society. 
The  new  conception  of  the  law  is  in  terms  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  importance  of  social  custom — as  contrasted 
with  the  conception  that  we  are  guided  by  abstract 
principles. 

When  Judge  Cardozo  says  that  the  source  of  law 
is  “no  longer”  to  be  looked  for  in  systems  derived 
from  reason,  he  names  a  conception  that  you  and  I 
might  read  with  languid  interest.  To  us,  who  have 
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been  seeing  so  much  thobbing,  it  appears  a  matter  of 
course.  But  to  the  average  legal  mind  today  it  is  a 
mystifying  anarchism.  Indeed  you  and  I  shall  find 
ourselves  rather  mystified  if  we  go  back  through  Car¬ 
dozo ’s  statements  and  throw  into  relief  what  he  says. 
He  is  so  temperate  and  unemphatic  that  we,  used  to 
the  slam-bang  overstatements  of  journalism,  do  not 
realize  the  revolutionary  nature  of  Cardozo ’s  quiet 
words. 

He  says  that  we  “no  longer’ ’  believe  in  abstract 
principles  of  the  law,  in  logical  deduction,  in  the  use 
of  fictions,  in  preexisting  rules.  He  means  that  only 
yesterday  the  logic  and  the  fiction  and  the  rules  were 
universally  believed  in.  He  means — he  would  say  so 
emphatically  if  he  did  not  fear  to  seem  sensational — 
that  an  old-time  judge  still  believes  in  a  mass  of  men¬ 
tal  phantoms  that  have  no  more  actual  existence  than 
hamadryads.  He  says  that  we  are  now  seeing  “the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch,”  “the  beginning  of  an  era.” 
Such  phrases  are  empty  in  the  writing  of  a  journalist. 
In  Cardozo ’s  lectures,  they  were  carefully  considered 
descriptions  of  what  is  taking  place.  The  legal  pro¬ 
fession  is  beginning — only  beginning — to  peer  out  in 
astonishment  from  the  old  era  of  phantom  assump¬ 
tions  to  the  new  epoch  of  the  facts  of  social  struggle. 
Cardozo  is  talking  about  a  real  revolution  in 
thought.  If  he  were  not  a  cautious,  urbane,  safe  man, 
his  statements  would  astound  most  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  judicial  benches  of  the  country.  To  Cardozo  the 
common  conception  of  law,  as  it  was  everywhere  ex¬ 
pounded  in  1915,  had  much  thobbing  in  it. 

The  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  sympathy  with  Cardozo’s  description  of 
a  new  epoch,  the  faculty  of  the  Columbia  Law  School 
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is  largely  in  sympathy,  the  law  faculty  at  Yale  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  sympathy.  So  it  was  not  an  accident 
that  the  Cardozo  lectures  were  delivered  at  Yale. 

It  is  likely,  in  fact,  that  Cardozo ’s  idea  grew  from 
a  seed  planted  at  Yale  by  Professor  Arthur  L.  Corbin, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Contracts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Law  Institute.  In  the  Yale  Review  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1914,  he  published  an  article,  “The  Law  and  the 
Judges,’ ’  which  was,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first 
revelation  of  the  ghostly  unreality  of  the  law  as  a 
great  BEING  enthroned  up  above  us. 

He  began  in  an  easy,  chatty  way  by  asking,  “What 
is  the  law  that  a  judge  declares!”  I  suppose  that, 
even  to  his  colleagues  of  twelve  years  ago  the  question 
was  comparable  to  “What  is  God!”  in  a  divinity 
school.  For  legal  scholars  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  such  a  question. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  an  answer  in  very  blunt 
terms : 

Judges  make  decisions  unpleasing  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  and  when  criticized  they  generally  re¬ 
ply  that  they  could  not  have  decided  otherwise  than 
they  did-— that  the  “law”  compelled  them.  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  that  the  judge  is  a  law-maker .  He  acts  under 
no  compulsion  different  from  that  under  which  any 
one  else  acts  when  making  any  kind  of  decision.  .  .  . 
The  judge’s  will  is  as  free  as  the  banker’s  will  or  the 
will  of  the  homicide. 

If  those  were  the  words  of  a  soap-box  orator,  or 
even  of  an  ordinary  editor,  or  even  of  an  ordinary 
law  professor,  they  might  be  taken  as  rhetorical  ex¬ 
aggeration  for  effect.  Corbin  is  not  ordinary.  His 
students  know  that  his  words  are  meant  literally, 
meant  to  stand  the  wear  of  hard  dialectic  rubbing. 
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Corbin,  when  he  said  “no  compulsion  different  from,” 
meant  exactly  that.  He  was  asserting  that  the  law, 
supposed  to  be  “up  there  somewhere,”  is  a  phantom 
conjured  up  by  thobbing  reason,  that  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ist,  never  did  exist,  never  could  exist,  never  could  ex¬ 
ert  any  compulsion. 

It  was  a  hard  saying.  It  would  have  got  nowhere 
if  it  had  been  spouted  by  a  merely  logical  or  “think¬ 
ing”  brain.  But  it  came  from  a  brain  known  to  be 
peculiarly  unemotional,  conservative,  distrustful  of 
logic,  a  brain  peculiarly  skilful  in  appraising  facts ;  a 
shrewTd  brain.  Its  judgment  in  this  case  gathers  ap¬ 
proval  every  year,  and  now  bids  fair  to  flourish  in  all 
the  law  schools.  That  is  not  a  prophecy.  It  is  not 
an  opinion  of  mine,  for  I  have  no  opinion.  It  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  present  indications.  And  it  is  a  very  useful 
case  for  the  student  of  thobbing.  It  shows  that  even 
here,  in  the  intensely  practical  field  of  law,  the  same 
monstrous  falsities  of  our  reason  may  exist.  I  say 
“may.”  I  offer  the  possibility  for  you  to  observe 
during  the  next  decade.  Bead  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Corbin  article  and  see  what  impression  they 
make  on  you.  I  haven’t  much  hope  of  ever  seeing  a 
better  summary  of  the  case. 

Ought  judges  to  be  so  independent  as  to  put  their 
will  above  that  of  the  community?  Such  an  independ¬ 
ence  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
judge  is  chosen  to  apply  a  definite  set  of  fixed  and 
certain  rules  divine  in  origin,  wholly  independent  of 
evolutionary  processes,  revealed  by  miracle  to  the 
judge  as  the  agent  of  divinity.  If  we  have  such  a  set 
of  rules,  they  are  unknown  to  the  common  law.  If 
we  have  such  judges,  they  have  carefully  kept  their 
wisdom  out  of  the  reports.  For  the  growth  of  the 
law  is  an  evolutionary  process.  Its  “principles”  con- 
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sist  merely  of  such  generalizations  as  may  tentatively 
be  made  from  a  vast  number  of  individual  instances. 
The  instances  change  as  man  and  society  change,  with 
the  climate,  with  the  growth  of  population,  with  the 
progress  of  invention,  with  social  selection.  And  as 
the  instances  change,  so  must  our  generalizations 
change.  So  must  our  idea  of  justice  change.  .  .  . 

Justice  Holmes  has  written:  ‘ 4 The  prophecies  of 
what  the  courts  will  do  in  fact,  and  nothing  more  pre¬ 
tentious,  are  what  I  mean  by  the  law.”  A  judge’s 
declared  rules  must  compete  for  their  lives  with  the 
rules  declared  by  other  judges  and  by  all  other  per¬ 
sons.  In  the  judicial  world,  as  in  the  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  world,  the  ultimate  law  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  test  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and 
error,  of  sound  law  and  bad  law!  The  final  test  is 
survival  in  conflict.  The  fittest  survive.  ...  It  is 
general  satisfaction  that  supports  any  legal  system. 
General  satisfaction  is  the  resultant  of  a  billion  war¬ 
ring  forces,  and  is  obtained  by  conflict  and  criticism. 
The  final  arbiter  is  the  god  of  war,  and  death  is  the 
penalty  for  being  on  the  weaker  side.  .  .  . 

If  it  be  said  that  the  court  merely  applies  a  rule 
already  created  by  other  authority,  the  answer  is  that 
it  lies  within  the  will  of  the  court  whether  such  pre¬ 
viously  created  rule  shall  or  shall  not  be  applied.  Even 
though  there  be  a  well-settled  rule  that  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  for  centuries,  still  the  court  may  limit  or  dis¬ 
regard  it,  either  ignorantly  or  corruptly  or  for  benev¬ 
olent  reasons.  .  .  . 

The  application  of  rules  to  cases  may  seem  to  be  a 
deductive  process;  a  preexisting  general  rule  may 
seem  to  be  the  major  premise  from  which  the  judge 
arrives  at  a  particular  conclusion.  In  fact,  however, 
the  law  in  its  growth  and  application  is  an  inductive 
process.  The  supposed  preexisting  rule  is  a  mere 
assumption  of  the  court.  It  is  an  inductive  conclu- 
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sion  on  the  part  of  the  judge  from  the  preceding 
individual  instances.  His  decision  of  the  case  is  a 
new  instance  which  later  judges  and  theorists  will  use 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  induction.  In  all  cases  the 
judge  must  construct  his  own  major  premise.  .  .  . 

To  some  members  of  the  legal  profession  this  may 
seem  like  heresy.  “What!  seek  the  law  elsewhere 
than  in  statutes  and  decisions !  J udges  not  bound  by 
precedent!  Where  then  will  go  the  certainty  of  law, 
when  each  judge  will  be  a  law  unto  himself  and  justice 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  chancellor’s  foot!”  The 
answer  is  that  the  certainty  of  law  will  remain  where 
it  has  always  been.  .  .  .  Law  represents  the  average 
of  all  opinions,  the  compromise  of  conflicting 
ideas.  .  .  .  Heresy  or  not,  it  is  the  fact,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men  could  construct,  in  the  strong  light  of  pure  reason, 
the  fittest  system  of  laws.  A  system  so  constructed 
will  not  work.  Locke  and  others  have  tried  it  and 
failed.  Law  is  not  logic,  nor  does  reason  play  the 
chief  part  in  its  creation.  It  grows  in  the  semi¬ 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  emotion,  it  is  based  upon 
racial  experience,  and  it  represents  the  custom  and 
the  interest  and  the  desire  of  the  average  man.  No 
doubt  a  judge  may  lead  the  multitude,  but  his  leading 
can  be  justified  only  by  success.  In  general  he  must 
let  the  multitude  lead  him.  That  judge  is  just  and 
wise  who  draws  from  the  weltering  mass  the  principle 
actually  immanent  therein  and  declares  it  as  the  law. 
This  has  always  been  the  judicial  function  in  all 
countries. 

Professor  Corbin’s  idea  must  have  felt  rather 
lonely  in  1914.  Now  it  has  comrades  on  every  corner. 
The  New  York  World  editorial  that  you  send  me  is  a 
pretty  example.  I  will  paste  three  paragraphs  of  it 
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here ;  for  I  found  in  my  own  case  that  they  took  on  a 
new  light  when  I  put  them  with  what  the  jurists  say. 

[September  18,  1925]  Thus  judges  are  like  the 
rest  of  us.  They  use  reasons  as  ways  of  arriving 
where  for  other  reasons  they  wish  to  go.  What  are 
called  fundamental  constitutional  principles  are  often 
merely  the  shifting  composites  of  the  leanings  of  the 
judges  who  sit  on  the  bench.  The  law  leads  the  judges, 
but  the  judges  also  lead  the  law. 

This  is  no  new  truth.  As  long  ago  as  March  31, 
1717,  Bishop  Hoadley  declared  that  u  wdioever  hath  an 
absolute  authority  to  interpret  any  written  or  spoken 
laws,  it  is  he  wdio  is  truly  the  lawgiver,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  not  the  person  who  first  wrote  or 
spoke  them.  ’  ’ 

The  leanings  of  Marshall  and  Taney  were  not  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  was 
determined  by  them.  So  is  it  today.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  counts  is  determined  by  judicial  leanings 
which  are  more  the  fruit  of  the  general  social  outlook 
of  the  judges  than  the  fruit  of  any  legal  expertness. 

It  is  much  easier  for  the  editor  and  for  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  reasoning  than  it  is  for  a  mind  trained  in 
legal  lore.  To  him  it  must  be  a  tumultuous  revolu¬ 
tion,  an  upsetting  of  the  whole  legal  axiom  in  which  he 
has  dwelt.  Professor  Corbin  realized  this.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  when  he  exclaimed:  ‘ ‘What  though  the  old 
gods  totter  and  old  systems  perish.’ ?  His  words  do 
not  sound  figurative  to  the  majority  of  men  who  teach 
law. 

How  slowly  and  wonderingly,  with  what  difficulty, 
the  ordinary  teacher  even  of  today  receives  the  new 
dispensation  was  revealed  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
story  about  a  professor  of  law.  He  had  an  acute 
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mind,  was  well  read,  was  a  successful  trainer  of  law¬ 
yers.  In  a  summer-session  course  this  year  he  first 
saw  the  old  gods  tottering.  There  was  astonishment 
in  his  mind  for  some  weeks.  Gradually  he  accepted  the 
new  gods.  At  the  end  of  the  course  his  thesis  was 
exclamatory,  a  kind  of  emotional  acceptance  of  a  new 
creed.  So  novel  and  stirring  was  this  Corbin-Cardozo 
exposure  of  the  thobbing  that  has  hitherto  been  the 
staple  of  legal  theory. 

For  fear  that  I  might  overstate  or  misstate  the 
thobbing  nature  of  the  old  conception  of  the  law,  I 
asked  Professor  Corbin  if  he  would  write  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  he  meant  by  “ rules  divine  in  origin.”  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  the  following  explanation, 
which  will  not  show  its  full  meaning  to  you  unless  you 
note  and  dwell  upon  and  digest  the  words  that  I  have 
italicized  in  the  first  sentence : 

Only  a  few  of  the  greatest  judges  have  been  aware 
that  in  deciding  cases  and  giving  reasons  for  their  de¬ 
cisions  they  were  making  law.  The  terms  “judge- 
made  law”  and  “judicial  legislation”  were,  indeed,  in 
common  use;  but  the  court  action  that  they  describe 
Las  been  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  improper 
and  has  been  decried  as  “usurpation.”  Justice  Ol¬ 
iver  Wendell  Plolmes  and  a  few  others  have  done 
something  to  dispel  this  idea ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  still 
the  generally  prevailing  one,  among  lawyers  as  well  as 
among  laymen. 

This  prevailing  idea  is  that  for  every  possible  ques¬ 
tion  or  dispute  or  action  among  men  there  is  already 
prepared  in  advance  a  rule  or  “law,”  neatly  filed 
away  for  reference,  ready  to  solve  every  new  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  men. 
Access  to  the  storage  cabinet  was  to  be  had  solely  by 
means  of  the  key  of  memory  and  understanding,  a  key 
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supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
judge.  At  the  very  worst,  this  key  would  supply  him 
with  a  “ principle, ”  an  all-embracing  major  premise, 
from  which  by  a  purely  deductive  and  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess  he  could  render  a  decision.  This  all-embracing 
common  law  could  be  learned;  a  lawyer’s  clerk  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  bar  by  reading  the  laiv;  and,  as  a  judge 
now  on  the  bench  once  remarked,  applicants  were  not 
to  be  admitted  unless  they  know  the  law . 

Whence  came  this  universal  “law,”  these  all-em¬ 
bracing  “principles,”  these  infallible  major  premises! 
What  mighty  legislator  ordained  them,  omnisciently 
foreseeing  the  development  of  human  civilization 
throughout  all  the  geological  ages!  Only  God  him¬ 
self  could  compass  the  task;  and  yet  it  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  God,  because  it  was  not  generally 
supposed  that  the  “law”  was  always  “just.”  The 
origin  of  the  law  was  left  “up  in  the  air,”  and  even 
the  storage  warehouse  where  it  was  kept  was  located 
in  no-man ’s-land.  In  spite  of  Justice  Holmes’  re¬ 
cent  dictum  to  the  contrary,  the  common  law  was  “an 
overspreading  omnipresence  in  the  sky.” 

He  is  a  bold  man  who  would  suggest  a  doubt  as  to 
a  dogma  so  nearly  universally  held.  Hoes  he  deny 
that  “law”  exists ?  The  only  answer  is  yes.  Not 
that  rules  do  not  now  exist  ready  to  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems;  there  are  such  rules  without  number.  But  he 
denies  that  they  have  always  existed.  He  knows  that 
they  are  conflicting  and  variable;  that  the  common 
law  of  Georgia  is  not  the  common  law  of  Maine  or  of 
Texas ;  that  the  courts  of  a  single  State  do  not  main¬ 
tain  a  consistent  line  of  decisions;  that  our  rules  and 
principles  and  major  premises  are  being  made  and  re¬ 
made  by  inductive  process,  by  means  of  never-ending 
experience,  conflict  and  decision.  To  realize  this  fully, 
one  must  have  a  long  historical  perspective;  must 
have  watched  the  birth  and  death  of  legal  doctrines; 
must  have  struggled  with  “new  cases”;  must  have  ob- 
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served  judges,  great  and  small,  consciously  and  un¬ 
consciously  selecting  among  competing  rules,  drawing 
from  custom  and  the  mores  so  far  as  these  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  are  known,  and  in  4 ‘cases  of  first  impres¬ 
sion  ”  peering  doubtfully  into  the  future  to  espy  what 
will  make  for  human  welfare  and  survival.  Thus  only 
can  one  learn  that  “the  law”  is  and  always  will  be  in 
constant  flux.  Thus,  with  wide-open  eyes,  one  may 
come  to  see  that  law,  like  politics,  ethics,  religion,  and 
all  other  human  institutions,  even  like  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  is  in  a  constant  and  unescapable 
process  of  evolution. 

[Note:  Mention  should  have  been  made  in  this  chapter  of  the 
admirable  lectures  prepared  for  the  Harvard  Law  School  by  James 
Coolidge  Carter,  Law:  Its  Origin ,  Growth ,  and  Function.  These  were 
published  in  1907.  They  develop  fully  the  thesis  that  law  is  only  the 
formal  administering  of  social  custom.  I  did  not  learn  of  them  till 
Thobbing  was  in  page  proof.] 
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WAK 

Woodrow  Wilson  sought  to  give  the  twentieth  century  a  faith  to 
inspire  it.  If  there  was  a  failure,  it  teas  humanity’s  failure. — Edwin  A. 
Alderman. 

1  attribute  most  of  the  difficulties  of  supporting  western  civilisa¬ 
tion  to  the  splendid  idealism  of  President  Wilson. — Sir  John 
Power,  M.  P. 

I  once  read  a  clever  essay  by  a  woman  who  tanta¬ 
lized  her  male  readers  thus:  “The  solution  of  the  puz¬ 
zle  of  the  eternal  feminine  is  so  simple  that  no  man 
will  ever  guess  it.”  All  men  are  curious  to  know  the 
solution.  And  here  was  a  woman  announcing  that  it 
is  too  simple  to  find.  She  did  not  tell  it. 

It  must  be  the  same  with  war.  The  most  acute 
minds  of  earth  have  sought  for  the  cause,  and  many 
have  confidently  proclaimed  one.  But  the  different 
proclamations  are  conflicting  and  cancel  one  another. 
All  the  intellectuals  of  today  have  lived  through  the 
most  thorough  experiment  of  war  that  the  race  ever 
conducted.  For  four  years  they  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  and  reason.  Oceans  of  data  are 
available  for  inspection ;  every  thinker  has  data  in  his 
breast  for  introspection.  Yet  the  legion  of  investi¬ 
gators  can  not  decide  on  the  cause  of  war. 

Seven  years  after  the  armistice  the  Forum  begins 
a  series  of  articles  by  a  picked  lot  of  thinkers,  each  of 
whom  is  to  expound  his  thought  or  opinion  or  belief, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  editors  introduce  the  series 
thus : 
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On  November  11, 1918,  we  bad  our  day  of  gorgeous, 
emotional  inebriety.  Gradually  we  came  to.  Today 
we  are  fully  awake.  Ask  us  what  the  war  was  about 
and  we  smile  wanly  and  change  the  subject.  Today 
we  know  that  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy  brought,  in  truth,  a  reaction  against  democ¬ 
racy.  The  war  to  end  war  brought  multitudes  of  lit¬ 
tle  wars.  In  its  foaming  wake  there  is  the  threat  of 
greater  wars.  .  .  .  Behind  all  plans  and  opinions  the 
profounder  aspects  of  war  persist.  Why  is  war?  Are 
its  causes  simple  or  complex?  Since  we  can  not  agree 
upon  the  causes  of  the  greatest  and  most  recent  war,  it 
is  evident  that  these  questions  will  require  an  exten¬ 
sive  research  to  be  adequately  answered. 

The  Forum  hopes  to  bring  the  discussion  down  4  4  from 
the  nebula  of  unverifiable  opinions  to  the  concrete 
ground  of  demonstrable  fact.” 

A  splendid  hope.  We  must  all  admire  the  skill  of 
the  editors  in  voicing  this  hope  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  unpleasant  about  the  nature  of  the  thinking  of 
our  race  during  the  last  seven  years.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  frank  enough  to  admit  that  we  have  all  been 
in  a  nebula.  That  is  where  our  intellects  belong.  The 
rude  fact  which  editors  forbear  to  mention  (though 
they  hint  at  it)  is  this:  we  have  made  libraryfuls  of 
plans  for  destroying  war  before  ive  knoiv  what  war  is. 
In  the  history  of  medieval  and  savage  thought  there  is 
nothing  more  amusing  than  that. 

Lord,  what  an  interesting  world  it  is !  We  must 
never  tell  people  how  to  enjoy  it  from  this  nook  of 
ours,  for  then  they  would  begin  to  flock  here  and  shut 
out  the  view. 

The  first  knight — or  scientist,  or  whatever  he  may 
be — to  enter  the  Forum  and  lay  his  shining  lance  in 
rest  is  Professor  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  in  September, 
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1925.  He  is  not  armed  with  an  opinion.  He  knows 
what  the  cause  of  war  is.  After  pushing  aside  nu¬ 
merous  wrong  conceptions  in  three  paragraphs  he 
shows  the  right  one. 

Is  there,  then,  any  one  cause  of  war?  If  we  push 
our  inquiry  beneath  the  surface  of  the  multitudinous 
and  apparent  causes  of  specific  wars,  there  emerges 
an  almost  universal  and  fundamental  objective  in 
war — land. 

In  coming  months  we  are  to  learn  the  other  uni¬ 
versal  causes  from  six  other  wise  men.  We  are  not 
told  how  these  opposed  views  are  to  be  reconciled  into 
one  solution.  For  our  interest  must  be  kept  keyed 
up  for  the  climax  of  this  continued  story. 

Nor  are  we  told  whether  the  symposium  of  diagno¬ 
ses  will  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy.  Will 
there  be  another  peace  plan?  I  wish  that  some  in¬ 
tellect  from  another  planet,  where  minds  work  dif¬ 
ferently,  could  be  incarnated  in  you  for  an  hour,  and 
that  I  could  describe  the  peace-plan  furor  through 
which  we  have  lived  these  past  seven  years.  I  want 
to  know  his  feelings  about  our  efforts  to  find  peace 
before  we  know  what  war  is. 

Here  is  an  envelope  in  which  I  have  been  filing  clip¬ 
pings  about  peace  plans.  As  I  read  over  the  news¬ 
paper  column,  about  i  ‘  Bank  holds  $100,000  Bok  peace 
award,”  I  burst  out  laughing  at  myself.  I  recall  how 
serious  the  article  was  to  me  at  the  time.  Now,  after 
I  have  been  writing  for  weeks  about  thobbing,  my  feel¬ 
ing  is  so  different,  the  sentences  have  so  different  a 
meaning,  that  the  contrast  brings  mirth. 

Mr.  Bok  spoke  thus  to  the  reporter  who  inter¬ 
viewed  him : 
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This  is  the  time  to  crystallize  public  opinion.  .  .  . 
I  believe  firmly  in  the  creative  adaptability  of  the 
American  people.  They  have  a  natural  gift  for  the 
creative.  .  .  .  My  idea  is,  singly  and  solely,  to  search 
the  American  mind  for  an  idea  whereby  the  American 
people  can  do  their  part  to  avert  another  war,  an  idea 
born  not  of  politics  or  of  partisanship,  but  of  the 
straight-thinking,  ideal-loving,  and  fair-minded  Amer¬ 
ican.  .  .  .  And  I  believe,  in  my  heart,  that  some  one, 
somewhere  in  America,  has  that  idea  and  will  point 
the  way.  The  idea  will  be  cheap  at  $100,000. 

I  wonder  if  the  visiting  spirit  would  join  me  in 
laughing  at  the  next  clipping,  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times,  commenting  on  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  nature  of  the  plans  submitted.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  An  Unescapable  Conclusion .  It  begins  thus: 

It  is  stated  by  Miss  Lape,  the  member  in  charge  of 
the  American  Peace  Award,  that  virtually  all  of  the 
proposals  look  toward  “conference  and  discussion.” 
Summaries  of  twenty  representative  plans  are  pub¬ 
lished  today  in  the  Times .  They  illustrate  attitudes 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  persons  of  outstanding  abilities. 
Among  them  one  is  a  professor  of  law,  one  a  chemist, 
one  a  commercial  specialist,  one  a  leader  in  the  higher 
education  of  women,  one  the  organizer  of  a  great  state 
university,  one  a  General,  one  a  Bishop.  .  .  .The 
United  States  is  moving  toward  the  unescapable  con¬ 
clusion  of  these  proposals — conference  and  discussion. 

Only  two  short  years  ago  the  editorial  sounded 
commonplace;  now  it  seems  like  a  subtle  trap  set  by 
a  wit — as  if  one  editor  had  said  to  a  jaded  colleague, 
“Let’s  turn  out  a  solemn  paragraph  of  simian  talk 
and  see  whether  any  one  smiles.”  For  there  it  is,  as 
clear  as  “brother,  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind.”  The 
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unescapable  conclusion  of  all  proposals  is  discussion. 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  talk.  We  have  not 
even  been  able  to  talk  ahead  in  a  straight  line,  but 
have  swung  back  to  where  we  began  and  are  now 
headed  the  other  way — that  is,  back  along  the  track 
of  “what  is  this  disease  for  which  we  have  found  the 
remedy  ?”  The  bandar-log  in  their  trees  were  never 
more  comical. 

You  will  not  realize  the  grave  dignity  of  this  “con¬ 
clusion”  unless  you  can  recall  the  article  which  the 
Times  had  printed  some  weeks  before :  Sixty  Plans  for 
World  Peace  Have  Been  Heard  in  600  Years .  The 
writer  explained  that  of  course  sixty  was  not  the  total 
of  plans  proposed  in  that  time,  but  the  number  of 
those  that  “had  carried  weight  because  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  origin  and  because  they  were  made  by 
“students  of  international  peace.”  We  were  told 
that  “previous  contributors  include  Dante,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Penn,  Erasmus,  and  Kant.”  We  read: 

Extend  the  inquiry  to  include  the  partial  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  universal  systems  worked  out  by  obscure  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  pious  or  other  hopes  of  political  groups, 
the  recommendations  of  committees,  or  even  the  work 
of  many  men  and  women  of  repute  who  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  books,  and  the  total  number  of 
plans  will  probably  run  well  into  the  thousands.  The 
bibliography  of  the  subject  alone  makes  a  fat  vol¬ 
ume.  .  .  .  Since  Pierre  Du  Bois  turned  his  energies 
toward  the  formulation  of  a  plan  that  would  assure 
the  harmony  of  kingdoms,  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  the  idea — a  widening  stream  tumbling  in 
two  places  over  waterfalls  which  sent  up  a  spray  of 
suggestions. 

Your  satirical  soul  will  suppose  that  the  metaphor 
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of  “spray”  is  humorous.  Not  at  all.  The  writer 
is  unaware  of  humor.  He  closes  his  two  columns  with 
this  sentence: 

The  proposal  of  Pierre  Du  Bois  has  had  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  discussion.  And,  according  to  the 
peace  advocates,  the  world  today  seems  in  a  more  re¬ 
ceptive  mood  for  peace  plans  than  ever  before. 

Or  is  that  humorous?  The  more  I  ponder  it,  the  more 
I  don’t  know. 

As  I  imagine  the  comment  from  this  spirit  who  is 
judging  us,  I  grow  uncomfortable.  For  he  would  be 
sure  to  ask,  “What  use  is  being  made  of  the  sixty 
plans.  What  use  is  being  made  of  the  $100,000  plan  ?  ’ ’ 
And  I  should  have  to  confess  that  no  one  ever  hears 
now  of  the  Bok  solution.  If  this  spirit  is  relentless, 
he  will  surely  ask  further,  “Has  your  earth-born  race 
an  ancestry?  Can  you  give  any  data  as  to  how  the 
minds  of  your  co-descendants  work!”  He  would  be 
sure  to  ask  that,  for  he  would  be  influenced  by  the 
telepathy  from  the  mind  of  you  who  wrote  the  scan¬ 
dalous  This  Simian  World .  Indeed  I  feel  sure  that 
he  would  turn  to  you  and  ask,  “Is  there  any  evidence 
that  your  ancestors  were  given  to  conference  and 
discussion!”  At  once  your  guilty  memory  will  re¬ 
call  snatches  of  the  Road-song  in  Kaars  Hunting — the 
words  of  the  monkeys  who  exult  in  their  flung  festoon 
that  goes  half-way  up  to  the  jealous  moon  and  who 
suppose  that  men  must  envy  them  their  4  4  extra  hands 9  9 
and  their  tails  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  Cupid’s  bow. 

Thinking  of  beautiful  things  we  know, 
Dreaming  of  deeds  we  mean  to  do, 

Something  noble  and  grand  and  good, 

^Won  by  merely  wishing  we  could. 
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All  the  talk  we  ever  have  heard. 

Excellent!  Wonderful!  Once  again! 

Now  we  are  talking  just  like  men. 

By  the  rubbish  in  our  wake,  and  the  noble 
noise  we  make, 

Be  sure,  be  sure,  we  ’re  going  to  do  some 
splendid  things. 

So  long  as  we  live  in  the  midst  of  serious,  uplifted 
master  minds,  we  fall  into  their  way  of  taking  seriously 
the  six  hundred  years  of  peace-plans.  If  we  view 
ourselves  from  another  world,  or  from  a  point  a 
thousand  years  later  in  history — I  shall  retire  from 
this  spray  of  peace  plans  with  a  pair  of  quotations 
from  the  Times.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  objecting 
to  the  Bok  contest. 

The  endeavor  to  kill  the  League  of  Nations  by  those 
who  oppose  it  knows  no  limit.  Their  efforts  to  con¬ 
coct  ‘ 4 something”  to  take  its  place  are  a  farce  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  It  lives,  probably  the  best  plan  that 
will  ever  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  man  for  keeping 
the  world  at  peace.  It  is  the  product  of  a  great  in¬ 
tellect — the  plan  of  a  great  mind  born  to  meet  just 
these  conditions.  Such  a  mind  we  shall  not  find  again 
in  this  century.  Mr.  Bok  and  others  will  discover  that 
$100,000  or  $100,000,000  can  not  buy  or  create  a  master 
mind — the  mind  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  an  editorial. 

Representative  Burton  proposed  that  a  special 
board  be  created  so  as  to  sever  the  matter  entirely 
from  the  League  of  Nations.  Rather  pathetically  he 
asked  the  delegates  to  have  a  little  consideration  for 
the  “susceptibilities”  of  Americans.  What  he  really 
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meant  was  American  hysteria,  neurasthenic  irritabil¬ 
ity,  nervous  dread  of  a  name,  obessions,  superstitions, 
political  delusions. 

Thus  we  see,  in  the  first  paragraph,  that  the  Bok 
contest  is  opposed  to  the  league.  In  the  second  par¬ 
agraph  we  see  how  vile  and  vicious  are  people  who 
oppose  the  League — they  are  obessed,  superstitious, 
deluded.  Yet  among  these  people  are  the  editors  of 
all  our  liberal  journals  and  a  majority  of  our  congress¬ 
men.  So  it  appears  that  the  American  intellects  are 
in  two  camps  which  hurl  epithets  at  each  other  on  the 
same  page  of  a  newspaper. 

If  the  visiting  spirit  is  polite,  he  will  return  to  his 
planet  without  speaking  of  the  fact  that  would  impress 
him  most.  As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  would  re¬ 
mark,  “The  humans  who  agitate  for  peace  are  curi¬ 
ously  warlike.  When  I  read  the  words  of  the  Times 
editor,  those  insulting  and  irritating  words,  I  felt  for 
a  moment  that  strange  human  desire  to  knock  some¬ 
body  down.” 

Only  a  warlike  soul  can  abide  the  roar  and  swirl  of 
the  cataract  of  peace  plans.  Nine  months  ago  the 
Baptist  Bible  Union  listened  to  an  address  by  the 
Beverend  Doctor  Pettingill,  who  declared:  “It  is  real¬ 
ly  wonderful  how  some  people  hate  to  fight.  We  have 
entered  upon  this  war  against  false  preachers,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  war  and  not  merely  a  skirmish  or  a 
battle.” 

The  war-loving  leaders  of  religion  assert  that  all 
peace  plans  are  futile  unless  they  are  based  on  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  renew  the  human  heart. 
When  the  special  committee  of  Methodists  meets  to 
frame  a  report  on  war,  they  “are  conscious  of  the 
Divine  Presence  guiding  them,”  and  they  announce 
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their  result  with  the  words,  “There  is  nothing  to  do 
bnt  to  follow  the  World  War  with  a  holy  war.”  Yet 
their  report  is  voted  down  because  of  some  other 
divine  guidance. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
adopts  this  resolution:  “We  solemnly  assert  that  the 
teachings  of  Christ  furnish  the  only  basis  and  hope  of 
permanent  peace,  and  earnestly  appeal  to  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  unite  in  bringing  man¬ 
kind  to  an  acceptance  of  Him  in  order  to  establish  a 
universal  brotherhood  founded  on  righteousness,  jus¬ 
tice  and  peace.” 

But  the  New  Republic  speaks  for  the  winners  of 
peace  prizes  and  for  a  vast  body  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  opinion  when  it  says:  “War  will  be  abolished, 
if  it  ever  is,  by  concerted  action  of  governments ;  gov¬ 
ernments  will  be  no  better  than  they  are  prodded  into 
being  by  the  citizenry  behind  them ;  the  citizenry  will 
only  bring  pressure  to  bear  when  they  know  what  is 
the  matter  and  what  needs  to  be  done.”  Quite  so. 
It  seems  axiomatic.  And  yet  I  find  my  reason  goes 
astray  the  instant  I  try  to  apply  the  axiom.  For  I 
should  infer  that  I,  as  one  of  the  citizenry,  have  no 
possible  way  of  finding  out  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  churches  call  me  one  way — “Religion  only.”  Lib¬ 
eral  editors,  who  represent  an  influential  body  of 
peace-planners,  have  no  faith  whatever  in  “Religion 
only.”  But  the  editors  do  not  show  me  why  the  re¬ 
ligious  people  are  facing  the  wrong  way.  They  just 
keep  shouting  to  me,  “This  way,  this  way.” 

Glenn  Frank,  President  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  said  mildly  that  “the  war  politics  of  shy¬ 
ster  politicians  set  aside  the  vision  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  and  fell  little  short  of  treason  to  the  human  race.” 
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He  knows  what  loyalty  to  the  race  requires:  “What 
we  need  is  genuine  evangelization  of  scholarship,  so 
that  the  germinal  ideas  of  the  literature  of  hope  may 
be  put  into  operation.  We  must  depend  on  our  wit, 
will,  genius,  and  concentration.  ’ ’  This  sort  of  evange¬ 
lization  is  precisely  what  stirs  all  the  Baptists  to  war. 
If  I  accept  the  wisdom  of  Glenn  Frank,  I  must  fight  all 
the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians. 

The  president  of  Columbia  is  a  master  mind  who 
beckons  me  off  at  only  a  small  angle  from  Frank’s 
line :  ‘  ‘  Have  we  not  come  to  the  point  where  we  can  en¬ 
throne  reason!  If  we  can  do  it  at  home,  why  can  we 
not  do  it  abroad!”  So  reason  has  been  enthroned  in 
America!  Yet  half  of  us  are  obsessed,  superstitious, 
deluded. 

So  practical  a  man  as  Charles  E.  Hughes  has  said 
in  a  Lincoln’s  Day  address,  “If  we  could  sound  the 
note  of  a  noble  reasonableness,  we  should  be  thrice 
armed.”  And  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
says  that  we  have  actually  held  this  attitude  toward 
Europe.  If  so,  then  here  is  the  most  important  fact 
in  history — that  one  nation  has  arrived  at  a  nobility  of 
conduct  never  before  achieved  by  man.  Here  is  a 
model.  If  a  few  other  nations  can  learn  how  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  war  is  at  an  end. 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  bears  out  the  editor,  for 
she  says  we  are  so  unwarlike  that  “war  requires  a 
complete  change  in  our  mental  attitude.” 

But  the  strange  thing  about  the  peace  cataract  is 
that  such  announcements  of  our  unwarlikeness  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  but  to  raise  a  shout  of  derision  from  all 
manner  of  informed  people.  Admiral  Fiske  says  that 
“we  have  obtained  our  wealth  largely  by  means  of 
war,”  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  time  when  our 
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psychology  was  all  made  over  into  nnwarlikeness.  The 
Independent  remarks  on  America  as  a  model:  “Our 
politicians  would  have  us  believe  that  every  American 
is  a  kind  of  new,  pure-minded  evangelist.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  publicists  keep  on  telling  us  that  we  are  bur¬ 
glars  and  cads.**  Its  editorial  is  entitled  Uncle  Sam 
Machiavelli.  And  Rear-Admiral  Rogers  has  told  the 
Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics:  “I  do  not  suppose 
the  United  States  will  ever  desire  to  make  war  against 
any  country  before  our  population  passes  200,000,000, 
but  after  that,  if  there  remains  any  manhood  in  our 
mixed  race  of  descendants,  they  will  assuredly  do  so 
to  keep  their  place  in  the  world.* * 

What  the  Independent  editor  referred  to  as  the 
opinions  of  foreign  publicists  may  be  illustrated  by 
three  sentences: 

1.  (Count  Witte,  the  admired  friend  of  America, 
speaking  just  before  the  World  War  began)  “Europe 
will  become  a  slave,  paying  tribute  to  America.  *  * 

2.  (Bertrand  Russell)  “I  foresee  at  no  distant 
date  an  extension  of  the  American  financial  empire 
over  the  whole  American  continent,  the  whole  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  also  the  Near  East;  it  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  illiberal  and  cruel.* * 

3.  (Ugarte  of  Argentina)  “We  must  frankly 
confess  that  American  imperialism  is  the  most  perfect 
instrument  of  domination  the  world  has  ever  known.  *  * 

Until  very  recently*  I  have  supposed  that  such 
judgments  by  foreigners  were  pure  perversions  of  the 
fact  of  our  American  disposition.  But  now  I  find 
that  they  are  endorsed  and  taken  for  granted  as  the 
truth  about  ourselves  by  many  of  our  reasoners  who 
have  the  international  mind.  Sisley  Huddleston,  for 
instance,  puts  the  case : 
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The  League  can  rise  to  its  opportunity  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  its  members  cultivate  much  more  the  in¬ 
ternational  mind. 

He  does  not  intimate  in  his  article  that  Americans  need 
to  cultivate  their  minds  less  than  the  imperialistic 
nations. 

Yet  even  the  gloomy  Bertrand  Russell  looks  to  us 
to  metamorphose  ourselves,  saying,  4 ‘The  only  hope 
so  far  as  I  can  see  lies  in  a  great  development  of 
liberal  feeling  and  thought  in  America.”  With  one 
and  the  same  mind  he  foresees  America  as  “illiberal 
and  cruel  in  the  highest  degree”  and  also  “developing 
liberal  feeling.”  This  is  a  binocular  view  that  I  can 
not  bring  to  a  focus  for  my  eyes. 

Wherever  I  turn  to  look  at  the  discussions  of  war 
I  see  the  same  sort  of  opposites  blended  by  eyes  that 
are  unlike  mine.  For  example,  I  look  at  the  part 
women  are  playing.  The  Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  is 
president  of  the  International  Council  of  Women,  with 
thirty-six  million  members.  She  admits  that  mod¬ 
ern  women  are  not  so  essentially  different  from  wom¬ 
en  of  other  ages — I  can  follow  that.  But  when  she 
tells  us  that  women  can  cure  the  world’s  ills  by  “an 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  their  activities,”  I 
am  done  for.  There  has  been  no  end  to  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  ways  in  which  women  can  end 
war.  The  last  one  I  have  seen  is  from  Mrs.  Daniel 
O’Day:  “When  women  come  to  be  elected  to  high  of¬ 
fice,  war  will  end.” 

The  Woman’s  Peace  Union  has  made  a  drive  at 
congressmen  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
against  war.  Nine  women’s  organizations,  with  a 
combined  membership  of  five  million,  have  united 
under  the  name  of  The  Conference  on  the  Cause  and 
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Cnre  of  War.  Anna  Steese  Richardson  has  written 
a  stirring  article,  God  Send  a  Leader  of  Women ,  in 
which  we  are  taught  that  “women  would  provide  the 
super-power  to  outlaw  war  if  they  only  had  a  great 
leader.’  ’ 

She  could  never  understand  the  interest  I  take  in 
a  small  news  item  about  a  recent  fact — not  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  what  woman  would  or  could  or  will  do,  but 
what  in  fact  a  few  of  them  recently  have  done.  The 
Women’s  Independent  Republican  League  of  Pater¬ 
son,  (Mrs.  O’Day  was  chairman  of  a  Democratic 
League)  adopted  a  resolution  “to  enforce  absolute 
patriotism  among  men.”  They  agreed  to  pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  military  parades,  and  “where  a 
man  fails  to  properly  salute  the  colors  to  knock  his 
hat  from  his  head.” 

She  could  never  understand  how  important  one 
stanza  of  a  little  cavalier  song  is  to  me : 

Yet  my  inconstancy  is  such 
As  you  too  shall  adore. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honor  more. 

I  am  unable  to  think  in  terms  of  a  Great  Feminine 
Force,  but  only  in  terms  of  most  particular  women  I 
have  seen.  Their  hearts  are  exactly  like  Lucasta’s. 

t/ 

They  can  not  abide  a  lover  or  son  who  lags  behind 
when  other  men  go  off  to  the  war.  They  adore  the 
inconstancy  that  compels  men  to  battles.  And  I  think 
in  terms  of  the  young  men  I  have  known.  They  would 
much  rather  die  than  be  thought  laggards  when  war 
comes.  They  are  more  impelled  by  the  opinion  of 
women  than  by  a  lust  for  fighting.  Little  bits  of 
human  facts  like  these  obscure  from  me  the  large  con¬ 
ceptions  of  women  outlawing  war. 
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Every  thinker  knows  a  cure  for  war.  Henri  Bar- 
busse  knows  one  that  is  the  faith  of  millions  who  put 
no  trust  in  religion  or  intellect  or  an  international 
mind  or  in  the  woman  mind:  “I  am  looking  at  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  common  sense,  of  logic,  and 
of  wisdom,  when  I  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  all 
the  exploited  to  make  common  cause  throughout  the 
world.’ ’  George  A  Coe,  author  of  A  Social  Theory 
of  Religious  Education ,  writes  wisely  and  well  about 
the  shortcomings  of  all  peace  plans  but  his,  and 
proves:  “ Peace  will  arrive  as  an  incident  of  some 
type  of  social  conduct  that  at  present  we  do  not  take 
for  granted.  .  .  .  The  reason  that  we  do  not  find  the 
pathway  to  peace  is  that  our  hearts  are  set  upon  ends 
that  are  inherently  incompatible  with  peace.” 

Bushels  of  evidence  indicate  that  he  is  right.  All 
Europe  Mad,  U.  S.  Aid  Futile,  Asserts  Gerard  is  a 
head-line  which  bears  him  out,  although  he  would  not 
like  its  tone.  On  February  21,  1925,  a  cable  from 
London  gave  us  Kipling’s  view  of  what  the  hearts 
of  the  world  are  set  upon:  “ Kipling  denounces  world’s 
ill  will.  For  the  moment  there  is  a  lull  in  wars  fought 
with  visible  weapons.  We  are  deep  now  in  a  world 
war  that  aims  to  destroy  the  spirit  and  will  of  man  in 
his  home  and  at  his  work.”  He  was  attacking  Bar- 
busse’s  idea. 

David  Starr  Jordan  won  the  $25,000  prize  in  the 
Herman  competition  for  “an  educational  plan  calcu¬ 
lated  to  maintain  world  peace.”  His  thesis  was  that 
“war  has  been  glorified  in  nearly  all  text-books,  and 
that  amity  should  be  taught  instead.”  But  this  the¬ 
sis  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  Society  of  May¬ 
flower  Descendants  as  part  of  “a  cunningly  conducted 
pacifist  propaganda  that  threatens  the  well-being  of 
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our  Republic,  and  tliat  the  Society  will  combat  mili- 
tantly. ?  ? 

The  undertone  of  the  clamor  of  opinion  is  that  the 
world  may  continue  to  have  wars.  This  conviction 
is  not  voiced  simply  by  military  folk  and  pessimists, 
but  by  plenty  of  men  of  vision.  One  of  these  is  Sir 
Henry  Lunn,  editor  of  The  Review  of  the  Churches , 
who  argued  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
that  all  depends  on  an  if*  ‘ 'If  we  do  not  Christianize 
the  policy  of  the  nations,  civilization  must  perish  in  a 
world  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow.  We  can  not  avoid 
a  greater  war  if  the  war  spirit  be  not  exorcised.” 
John  S.  Ewart,  in  his  twelve  hundred  page  book,  The 
Roots  and  Causes  of  the  War ,  concludes:  “In  the 
sweet  by-and-by  imperialistic  ambitions  may  possibly 
give  place  to  the  reign  of  the  golden  rule;  but  until 
that  time  arrives  clashing  interests  will  yield  their 
natural  fruit — war.”  Mr.  Ewart  is  not  a  jingo;  he 
loathes  war  as  much  as  Woodrow  Wilson  did.  But, 
like  a  great  many  students  of  international  relations, 
he  can  not  see  the  evidence  that  Sir  Henry  ?s  if  can 
ever  be  realized.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  are 
everywhere  loudly  warning  us  that  we  are  utterly 
doomed  if  we  do  not  speedily  accomplish  a  miracle; 
and  the  historians  are  replying  that  the  miracle  is, 
at  best,  a  matter  of  the  sweet  by-and-by. 

Such  a  duel  of  opinion  is  not  surprising.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  these  two  men  regard  each  other  as 
pigmy-minded,  unable  to  see  the  world  as  it  is.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  all  the  other  duels  of  opinion  about 
war  are  waged  with  so  much  fury.  This  spectacle  of 
a  free-for-all  of  the  intellect,  in  which  every  reasoned 
verdict  is  slaughtered  by  the  pitiless  weapons  of  all 
other  reasoners,  is  not  surprising.  Nothing  is 
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surprising  in  which  the  human  reason  is  engaged. 
What  excites  my  wonder  is  that  the  mental  warfare 
arouses  no  comment.  I  have  never  seen  an  article  or 
a  book  devoted  to  the  account  of  how  our  reason  has 
committed  hara-kiri  on  the  door-step  of  facts. 

To  me  that  would  seem  the  most  interesting  news 
item  ever  printed.  Apparently  I  have  a  perverted 
sense  of  news  value. 

But  if  I  could  stage  the  news  dramatically,  I  could 
fill  the  papers  with  it  for  a  couple  of  days.  Imagine 
that  a  million  of  the  best  intellects  wrere  chosen  from 
all  over  Christendom  and  gathered  in  a  huge  stadium. 
Imagine  that  a  committee  of  super-intellects  held  a 
preliminary  round  of  contests  of  opinion  about  war, 
and  thus  eliminated  all  but  twenty  of  the  most  diverse 
and  promising  ones.  Then  suppose  that  a  champion 
of  each  of  the  twenty  opinions  were  given  one  hour  to 
expound  his  views  through  an  amplifier.  When  the 
last  one  has  spoken,  the  million  delegates  are  sum¬ 
moned  from  their  seats  and  swarm  into  the  arena. 
They  will  tolerate  no  orderly  program  of  matches  in 
which  contestants  eliminate  one  another,  so  that  there 
is  a  final  match  in  which  some  one  is  victor.  No,  all 
delegates  insist  on  contesting  at  the  same  time.  They 
rally  around  the  twenty  banners  of  opinion,  and  each 
crowd  challenges  the  other  nineteen  crowds.  Each 
band  of  thinkers  is  proclaiming  the  one  truth  that  is 
better  than  all  the  other  nineteen  truths.  Since  they 
are  armed  only  with  swords  of  the  spirit,  there  is  no 
bloodshed.  Not  a  warrior  of  the  million  ever  knows 
when  he  is  struck,  but  always  supposes  that  he  is  kill¬ 
ing  opponents  at  every  stroke.  One  day,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  is  allowed  for  the  tournament.  It  is  the 
world’s  greatest  exhibition  of  mental  prowess.  At 
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dusk  there  has  been  no  result  except  much  noise  and 
sweat.  Nothing  has  been  decided.  And  no  con¬ 
testant  comments  on  the  absurdity  of  the  affair . 

Of  course  my  pageant  would  be  tame  and  orderly 
compared  with  the  actual  concourse  of  reason  in  our 
libraries  and  on  the  news-stands,  but  it  would  at  least 
give  in  graphic  form  a  slight  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  war  of  opinion  about  war. 

Our  thinkers  contend  in  their  arena  without  any 
agreement  as  to  what  causes  war.  We  have  only 
begun  to  make  such  a  petty  preliminary  inquiry.  Our 
reason,  true  to  its  record  through  all  time,  will  pursue 
its  dialectic  among  large,  grand  principles.  Soxbq  day 
a  scientist  may  take  for  an  amusing  avocation  the 
queer  problem:  What  does  cause  war?  He  also  will 
be  true  to  his  type  of  mind,  prepossessed  with  the 
method  of  examining  small  facts.  He  will  be  prej¬ 
udiced  in  favor  of  the  method  that  taught  us  about 
microbes  and  electrons  and  nebulas — the  observation, 
namely,  of  such  insignificant  matters  as  diseased 
tissue  and  miscroscopical  lines  of  spectra.  Possibly — 
it  is  absurd,  but  possibly — he  will  know  no  better  than 
to  gather  data  likes  these  for  a  preliminary  survey : 

Modernists  win  Presbyterian  clash.  After  a  bitter 
debate  the  Reverend  Doctor  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
jumped  up  and  shouted,  “It  is  so  cowardly !” 

Pacifist  struggle  is  likely  in  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly.  Delegates  shake  fists.  Doctor  Charles  F. 
Wishart,  retiring  moderator,  opened  the  session  with 
a  scathing  denunciation  of  warfare  between  nations. 
He  urged  the  supplanting  of  the  war-mind  by  the 
peace-mind. 

December  9.  Deputies  fight  in  French  Chamber. 

January  18.  Fifty  French  deputies  fight  in  the 
Chamber.  The  Communists  rose  in  a  body  and,  bowl- 
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ing  over  the  ushers,  attempted  to  storm  the  presiden¬ 
tial  desk. 

March  20.  Deputies  in  combat  in  religious  debate. 
Yesterday’s  good  resolution  to  have  the  debate  con¬ 
ducted  in  decency  and  order  broke  down  today.  .  . 
Amid  an  indescribable  and  almost  continuous  din,  with 
half  a  dozen  fist-fights  in  progress. 

March  31.  Herriot  is  menaced  in  Chamber  up¬ 
roar.  Monsieur  Lambert  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
it  had  to  be  trepanned. 

June  24.  Free-for-all  fight  in  French  Chamber. 
War  veteran  mounts  rostrum,  strikes  red  deputy  in 
the  face  and  starts  tumult. 

July  3.  Poets’  dinner  in  Montparnasse  Cafe  ends 
in  a  battle,  with  many  casualities.  The  dining-room 
became  a  dangerous  place  for  peace-loving  waiters, 
who  realized  that  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  call  an  ambulance.  From  all  corners  of  the  room 
came  the  groans  of  those  wounded  by  the  flying 
missiles. 

Tumult  upsets  Italian  Chamber.  Former  premier 
Salandra  left  the  Chamber  as  a  sign  of  protest.  This 
led  to  such  a  heated  exchange  of  invectives  that  a 
challenge  to  a  duel  was  issued  by  Deputy  Duces  against 
under-secretary-of-state  Suard. 

Quinn  attacks  Dooley  in  Rhode  Island  Senate, 
plunging  Senate  into  seething  turmoil.  Lieutenant 
Governor  orders  sheriff  to  remove  all  deputies  but 
three  from  the  floor. 

New  York  City.  A  Sinking-fund  Commission  may 
be  so  called  because  it  is  a  gathering  of  gentlemen  who 
regularly  sink  to  the  gutter  in  quest  of  mud  deposits 
to  sling  at  each  other.  .  .  .  There  is  real  cause  for 
anxiety  over  the  fitness  of  this  collection  of  public 
officials  at  City  Hall,  with  the  temper  and  vocabulary 
of  intoxicated  sailors,  to  preside  over  the  business  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Threatened  nose- 
punchings. 
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Washington,  March  14.  Bitter  accusations  stirred 
the  Senate  today.  .  .  .  Enraged  by  this  statement, 
Senator  Ernst  called  Senator  Couzens  a  wilful, 
malicious  liar.  Senator  Glass  became  so  incensed 
that  members  feared  an  impending  personal  combat 
on  the  floor,  and  swarmed  close  around  the  two  men 
to  prevent  any  collision.  Senator  Glass  was  in  a 
belligerent  mood. 

Washington,  May  8.  Hammer,  of  North  Carolina, 
throws  chair  at  Blanton,  of  Texas. 

Fist-fight  agitates  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Axton,  a  labor  member,  called  out,  “Bog,  dog!”  at 
Mr.  Amery.  Mr.  Buchanan  called  him  “a  little  swine 
and  guttersnipe. ?? 

Mexico  City.  Congress  closed  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
The  leaders  of  the  government  party  and  the 
opposition  thundered  at  one  another,  applying  vile 
epithets.  Pistols  were  drawn,  and  for  a  time  the  op¬ 
posing  factions  stood  facing  one  another,  and  a 
tremendous  tragedy  seemed  imminent. 

Biot  of  noise  stops  the  Prussian  Diet.  Police 
finally  called  in  to  stop  uproar.  Socialist-Communist 
fight  breaks  noses. 

Atrocities  marked  Greek  executions  by  revolution¬ 
ists  of  former  leaders.  The  barbarous  and  ghastly 
execution  of  the  ex-ministers.  Dead  man  was  propped 
up  in  line. 

Curzon,  speaking  for  the  allies,  threatened  to  break 
up  the  Lausanne  Conference  if  the  Turks  did  not 
agree  to  give  more  than  paper  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  the  decimated  Christian  minorities  in 
Turkey.  A  break-up  of  the  Conference  might  lead 
to  war  or  massacres.  It  might  lead  to  both. 

Japanese  disrupt  Opium  Conference.  “We  are  a 
nation  of  Samurai/ ’  declared  Mr.  Sugimura  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones,  “and  to  us  honor  is  more  than  all.  You 
are  fashioning  here  in  the  League  of  Nations  a  system 
based  on  suspicion  instead  of  love  and  confidence. 
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When  all  nations  are  able  to  see  themselves  in  the 
looking-glass,  we  may  attain  real  international  co¬ 
opera  tion.” 

By  the  time  a  scientist  had  classified  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  such  items,  there  is  no  telling  what  his  narrow 
mind  might  conclude.  He  would,  of  course,  classify 
an  equal  number  of  cases  of  generosity  and  turning  of 
the  other  cheek.  But  he  might  decide  thus:  4 4 The 
peace-loving  data  do  not  cancel  out  or  counterbalance 
the  fighting  cases.  The  necessity  for  fighting  exists 
along  with  the  fondness  for  peace.  I  observe  that 
the  men  who  are  chosen  to  govern  republics  have  to 
fight  even  among  themselves.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
represent  the  average  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  population,  or  possibly  better  than  the  average. 
In  the  deliberations  of  all  the  Chambers  the  times 
come  when  just  causes  have  to  be  upheld  by  fighting. 
Much  more,  then,  it  may  be  true  that  just  causes  pro¬ 
posed  by  any  nation  are  at  times  objected  to  by  some 
other  nation  which  can  not  perceive  the  justice  of  the 

cause.  Therefore” - and  so  he  will  arrive  at  a 

theory  of  war  that  is  abhorrent  to  our  better  natures. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  care  to  publish  such 
gloomy  findings.  If  he  did  publish,  the  almost  unan¬ 
imous  voice  of  the  reasoners  would  be  raised  against 
him  as  a  blind  pessimist. 

The  great  weakness  of  his  explanation  of  war 
would  be  its  pettiness.  It  is  a  mere  inference  from  a 
lot  of  nasty  little  observations.  It  is  not  creative,  not 
uplifting.  It  is  as  mechanistic  as  decimals  or  germ- 
cells,  or  any  other  product  of  mere  noticing  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  world. 

Probably  most  Americans  are  like  me,  unable  to 
sympathize  with  the  scientist’s  data.  For  I  have 
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hardly  any  experience  of  this  quarrelsome  instinct  in 
man.  I  have  been  in  only  two  fist-fights,  and  one  of 
those  was  my  own  fault.  I  was  never  assaulted,  and 
have  never  been  cheated,  and  never  suffered  from 
unfair  treatment.  Though  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  altruism,  I  have  time  and  again  profited 
by  the  acts  of  people  who  went  out  of  their  way  to 
help  me  when  they  could  not  possibly  expect  any 
return  of  favor  from  me.  My  life,  as  it  happens,  has 
shown  humanity  to  be  mainly  generous  and  kind  in  its 
impulses.  So  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  war 
is  caused  by  lack  of  generosity  and  kindness. 

Yet  there  are  strange  testimonies  that  corroborate 
the  scientist.  Many  of  earth’s  wisest  men  have  found 
the  race  so  unlovely  that  they  grew  to  dread  their 
fellows.  The  well-wishing  Bertrand  Russell  has  gone 
on  record  with  the  confession  that  at  times,  when  he 
contemplates  the  greed  and  smallness  of  human 
beings,  he  is  tempted  to  wish  that  they  might  all  be 
wiped  out  by  a  passing  comet.  Cabell  has  written  a 
passage  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  can  no  longer 
like  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Dozens  of 
similar  testimonies  could  be  cited. 

But  all  would  be  useless,  because  all  might  orig¬ 
inate  in  disordered  livers  or  misplaced  capillaries  in 
brains.  We  know  that  healthy  people  generally  enjoy 
consorting  with  their  fellows  and  find  them  a  good 
sort.  Healthy  people  glory  in  the  record  of  affection 
and  heroism  that  the  race  has  made.  It  is,  in  spite 
of  all  that  the  Dantes  and  Swifts  can  say,  in  spite  of 
all  the  bloodstains,  a  record  which  sensible  men  have 
loved.  It  is  like  what  the  delightful  Franklin  K.  Lane 
said  of  the  life  of  a  friend:  “All  fight,  interwoven 
with  fun  and  friendship.” 
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One  of  the  most  sensible  and  affectionate  of  men 
is  Santayana.  He  is  so  healthy  and  has  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  admires  the  human  race.  Here  is  his 
judgment  about  the  nature  of  war,  as  set  down  on 
pages  81  and  85  of  volume  2  of  his  Life  of  Reason: 

To  fight  is  a  radical  instinct ;  if  men  have  nothing 
else  to  fight  over  they  will  fight  over  words,  fancies, 
or  women,  or  they  will  fight  because  they  dislike  each 
other’s  looks,  or  because  they  have  met  walking  in 
opposite  directions.  To  knock  a  thing  down,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  cocked  at  an  arrogant  angle,  is  a  deep 
delight  to  the  blood.  To  fight  for  a  reason  and  in  a 
calculating  spirit  is  something  your  true  warrior 
despises.  .  .  .  The  joy  and  glory  of  fighting  lie  in 
its  pure  spontaneity  and  consequent  generosity;  you 
are  not  fighting  for  gain,  but  for  sport  and  for  victory. 

If  war  could  be  abolished  and  the  defense  of  all 
interests  intrusted  to  courts  of  law,  there  would 
remain  unsatisfied  a  primary  and  therefore  inerad¬ 
icable  instinct — a  love  of  conflict,  of  rivalry,  and  of 
victory. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  ally  myself  for  once  with 
a  philosopher  and  adopt  his  conclusion.  This  one  is 
vigorous  and  rings  true.  Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  suspect  it  is  worth  nothing.  It  may  be  all  right  for 
the  days  of  chivalry,  when  battle  was  picturesque  and 
not  very  dangerous  to  large  numbers.  But  I  fear 
that  Santayana  would  now  shrink  from  applying  it 
to  the  real  life  of  mustard-gas  and  bombing-planes. 
Somehow  the  “pure  spontaneity”  has  faded  out  of 
our  latest  inventions  for  war. 

I  suspect  that  we  have  become  “true  warriors” 
and  are  despising  the  “calculating  spirit”  which  must 
dominate  any  war  of  the  future.  The  inescapable 
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horrors  are  placarded  before  us.  They  are  not  a  deep 
delight  to  the  blood. 

But  also  I  suppose  that  Santayana  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  we  all  have  in  us  an  ineradicable  instinct — a 
love  of  conflict.  Is  the  instinct  so  strong  that  it  will 
always  compel  men  to  go  to  war? 

Our  reasoners  have  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  their  intellects  will  never  unite  on  an 
answer.  If  you  put  it  to  the  scientist,  his  narrow 
mind  will  ask  for  the  data  of  experience.  Let’s  follow 
his  operations  for  a  moment.  They  are  most  peculiar. 
First  he  will  look  at  the  experience  mankind  has  had 
with  reasoned  schemes  for  eradicating  war.  Has 
anything  ever  resulted  from  them?  Do  the  greatest 
and  best  among  recent  schemes  contain  any  such  novel 
feature  that  there  is  hope  in  them?  Having  answered 
no  to  both  questions,  he  will  make  another  strange 
move.  It  is  incredible,  but  his  training  has  shown 
him  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  peer  into  the  record 
of  history  and  see  how  war  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
past.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  elimination — 
among  the  Iroquois,  over  the  great  area  that  is  now 
the  German  Eepublic,  over  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent.  He  will  note  that  one  cause  has  always 
operated  to  bring  success — some  one  people  has  taken 
the  lead,  by  its  prowess  and  political  skill,  in  obliging 
neighboring  peoples  to  quit  fighting  within  a  certain 
territory.  He  can  read  the  evidence  in  such  a  book 
as  Sumner  and  Keller’s  Science  of  Society .  Or  he 
could  use  Conditions  of  National  Success ,  a  book  by  a 
political  philosopher,  Hugh  Taylor,  who  believes  that 
we  are  going  to  rid  the  world  of  war  some  time.  His 
doctrine  is:  “The  strong  and  inveterate  impulse  to 
war  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  threat  of  force  in 
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return. ”  Such  evidence  will  appeal  to  the  scientist. 
Then  he  will  make  a  move  that  seems  madness  to  Pure 
Reason.  He  will  go  snooping  around  the  world  to  see 
whether  there  is  now  in  operation  any  similar  force 
by  some  one  well-united  people  whose  interest  makes 
them  dread  war,  who  are  powerful,  who  have  already 
had  success  in  extending  territories  where  war  has 
been  made  impossible.  He  will  find  the  English- 
speaking  people.  He  will  point  to  if  and  say,  “If 
there  is  any  hope  in  sight,  here  it  is.” 

He  dismisses  all  the  talk  about  creating  an  inter¬ 
national  mind,  creating  a  Christian  spirit  in  yellow 
races,  creating  an  education  that  will  root  war  out  of 
the  breasts  of  the  coming  generation.  Pie  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  notion  that  the  human  heart 
can  be  made  over  by  any  recipe.  He  will  show  no 
interest  in  the  prophecy  that  the  race  must  forever 
keep  on  with  war.  For  he  will  say,  “Look  at  the 
extent  to  which  it  actually  has  got  rid  of  war.  ’ ?  Thus 
the  mechanistic  man  of  science  would  reach  a  conclu¬ 
sion  that  can  never  win  a  prize  in  a  peace  contest. 

Strangely  enough,  he  is,  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life,  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  philosophical  Santa¬ 
yana,  who  puts  his  judgment  unequivocally: 

The  conquest  of  all  warring  nations  by  some 
imperial  people  could  alone  establish  general 
peace.  .  .  .  If  at  the  present  day  two  or  three  power¬ 
ful  governments  could  so  far  forget  their  irrational 
origin  as  to  renounce  the  right  to  occasional  piracy 
and  could  unite  in  enforcing  the  decisions  of  some 
international  tribunal,  they  would  thereby  constitute 
that  tribunal  the  organ  of  a  universal  government  and 
render  war  impossible  between  responsible  states. 

Santayana  pictures  no  change  of  heart,  no  novel 
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conduct.  He  speaks  only  of  what  the  human  race 
has  been  able  to  do,  has  had  to  do,  throughout  its 
history.  It  has  renounced  certain  desires  in  order  to 
keep  itself  alive. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  flippancy  that  I  quote,  as  a 
commentary  on  all  our  theories  about  war,  this  non¬ 
sense  quatrain.  I  use  it,  not  for  its  very  mild  humor, 
but  for  the  fearsome  truth  in  it. 

Oh,  how  I  love  humanity, 

With  love  so  pure  and  pringlish; 

And  how  I  hate  the  horrid  French, 

Who  never  will  be  English. 

I  want  to  comment  on  those  lines  by  going  in  for 
some  thobbing  of  my  own.  I  ‘ 4 think,’ ’  then,  that  the 
elemental  truth  in  the  verses  is  this:  We  all  perceive, 
in  the  abstract,  how  foolish  war  is  and  how  the  world 
could  get  along  perfectly  well  without  it  if  only  all 
men  would  be  like  us.  In  general,  in  the  large,  we 
are  right.  The  only  trouble  is  that  some  pesky  par¬ 
ticular  case  arises  in  which  some  particular  group  of 
perverse  individuals  opposes  us.  Then  we  have  to 
hate  them.  They  are  starting  a  quarrel.  We  have  to 
stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  just.  We  are  forced 
into  a  battle  with  some  horrid  persons  who  never  will 
be  reasonable  like  us.  Then  the  war  is  on.  I  always 
love  humanity  with  pure  love,  but  my  love  is  always 
being  interfered  with  by  some  horrid  French  or  horrid 
opponents  of  the  League  or  horrid  Modernists  or 
horrid  capitalists.  I  am  always  forced  into  a  fight. 

Now  I  will  offer  an  opinion,  a  mere  thobbing 
opinion.  When  some  Times  editor,  full  of  the  purest 
love  for  humanity,  knowing  that  the  League  was  the 
way  out  of  war,  encountered  Secretary  Kellogg’s  dis- 
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trust  of  the  League,  he  flamed  with  righteous  love  for 
humanity;  he  knew  that  such  an  enemy  of  the  race 
ought  to  be  rebuked.  So  he  gathered  an  armful  of  the 
most  abusive  and  disgusting  epithets  in  the  language 
and  dumped  them  on  the  heads  of  all  opponents  of  the 
League.  I  opine  that  he  stirred  up  war  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  well-meaning,  thoughtful  men  who 
also  loved  humanity  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  war.  I 
opine  that  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  feel  war 
in  his  heart  if  he  were  secretary  of  state  and  the 
horrid  Japanese  or  horrid  Mexicans  opposed  our 
pringlish  love  for  them.  I  most  thobbingly  believe 
that  a  man  who  talks  like  that  has  perpetrated  war 
already  in  his  heart. 

If  I  were  a  minister,  privileged  to  stand  in  a  pulpit 
and  dilate  upon  a  text,  my  next  sermon  would  be  from 
Matthew,  5,  28:  “Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.’ ’  I  should  take  the  Church  as 
an  example  of  all  high-minded  thinkers  who  have 
recipes  for  ridding  the  world  of  war.  I  should  try 
to  show  that  if  the  Church  still  has  war  in  its  heart, 
there  is  no  hope  that  other  bodies  of  good  men  have 
cast  out  war.  I  should  venture  to  apply  Christ’s 
words  to  war,  arguing  that,  in  the  most  practical 
sense,  war  is  a  condition  of  the  heart,  and  that  arma¬ 
ments  and  bloody  strife  will  continue  so  long  as  men 
have  war  in  their  hearts.  I  should  describe  what  the 
very  best  and  noblest  of  American  Christians  have 
done  when  they  have  met  in  national  assemblies  to 
further  true  religion  and  virtue.  Even  in  these 
choicest  bodies  of  brethren,  whose  lives  are  a  labor 
of  love  for  humanity,  the  war  bursts  from  the  hearts 
of  the  delegates.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Funda- 
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mentalists  has  recently  said  for  publication  that  the 
crime  wave  in  Chicago  is  caused  by  the  preaching  of 
Modernists — that  is,  by  men  like  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  And  I  should  close  by  paraphrasing:  Who¬ 
soever  feeleth  animosity  in  a  Christian  assembly  hath 
committed  an  act  of  war  already  in  his  heart. 

War  is  a  condition  of  the  heart.  Any  number  of 
leading  Christians  have  said  that  the  youth  who  go  to 
war,  slaughtering  and  dying,  are  not  the  cause  of  war. 
No,  they  have  told  us  that  war  is  caused  by  the  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  breasts  of  statesmen  whose  animosities  are 
roused.  And  I  can  not  see  the  difference  between 
the  animosity  of  a  Poincare  and  the  animosity  of  a 
John  Roach  Straton. 

Now  I  will  emerge  from  this  sermonizing  and  be 
myself  again.  I  will  close  this  long  letter  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  certain  fact,  one  which  illustrates  the  whole 
array  of  claims  that  some  cure  for  war  can  be  found. 
This  is  the  sermon  preached  by  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  in  Geneva  on  September  13,  1925.  He  is  as 
influential  and  admirable  a  Protestant  as  lives  in 
America.  All  his  utterances  ring  with  conviction  and 
are  weighty.  At  Geneva  he  repeated  the  oft-made 
statement  that  “without  the  conscience  of  Christians 
all  designs  to  end  war  will  fail.”  This  conscience,  he 
declared,  must  be  back  of  any  “international  mind” 
that  is  to  be  effective.  He  did  not  limit  himself  to 
oratory,  but  went  into  history  for  proof : 

In  the  early  days  Christianity  joined  with  the 
state,  bowed  to  necessity,  became  sponsor  for  war, 
blesser  of  war,  cause  of  war,  and  fighter  of  war. 
Since  then  the  Church  has  come  down  through  history 
too  often  trying  to  carry  the  cross  of  Jesus  in  one 
hand  and  a  dripping  sword  in  the  other.  Now,  when 
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Christians  look  out  upon  the  consequence  of  it  all — 
this  abysmal  disgrace  of  Christendom  making  mockery 
of  the  gospel — the  conviction  rises  that  we  would 
better  go  back  to  our  first  traditions,  our  early  purity. 

No  irreligious  person  would  dare  to  paint  such  a 
picture  of  the  Church  as  a  cause  of  war.  We  must 
suppose  that  Doctor  Fosdick  took  no  pleasure  in 
painting  it,  but  that  honesty  compelled  him  to  state 
the  terrific  truth. 

Imagine,  now,  that  we  could  find  in  the  world  an 
entirely  dispassionate  historian  who  would  examine 
this  picture  with  mere  curiosity.  Of  course  there  is 
no  such  person,  but  imagine  him.  Put  to  him  this 
question:  “At  what  time  did  the  Church  cease  to 
carry  the  dripping  sword! ”  It  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  human  intellect  that  all  thoughtful 
non-Christians  believe  the  Church  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  carry  it,  and  that  most  Christians  believe  it  has 
ceased.  Yet  not  one  of  the  Christians  has  named  the 
time  when  it  ceased.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
we  could  take  a  poll  of  all  educated  people  in  the 
United  States,  we  should  find  a  fairly  even  division 
of  opinion  on  the  question,  Resolved :  That  the  Church 
has  ceased  to  carry  the  dripping  sword. 

So  we  who  try  to  put  emotions  aside,  and  try  to 
wonder  about  any  hope  of  any  scheme  for  getting  rid 
of  war,  are  confronted  with  a  singular  fact.  Doctor 
Fosdick  states  that  there  are  in  the  world  five  hun¬ 
dred  seventy-six  million  professing  Christians,  and 
the  inference  is  clear  that  they  all  believe  no  scheme 
is  feasible  which  does  not  rest  squarely  upon  the 
power  of  the  Christian  Church.  That  is  the  first  and 
greatest  division  of  world  opinion  about  a  cure  for 
war.  The  next  division  is  between  all  the  Christians 
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and  all  the  religious  people  of  other  faiths;  all  those 
billion  or  more  think  that  the  Christian  claim  is  a 
farce.  The  third  division  is  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Catholics;  the  Catholics  must  be  at  least 
somewhat  dubious  about  the  power  of  a  lot  of  schis¬ 
matics  like  the  evangelical  denominations.  Fourth  is 
the  division  between  the  two  camps  of  Protestants; 
the  Fundamentalists  are  convinced  that  the  Modern¬ 
ists,  like  Fosdick,  are  destroying  the  element  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  can  save  the  world  from  war.  Fifth  is 
a  division  among  all  Protestants  along  another  plane : 
many  in  both  camps  do  not  believe  the  Fosdick  claim 
that  Christianity  can  rid  the  world  of  war.  Sixth  is 
the  division  among  all  non-Christians  who  have  hopes 
of  schemes — (a)  socialist  schemes,  (b)  educational 
schemes,  (c)  international-mind  schemes,  (d)  pacifist 
schemes,  (e)  women-league  schemes,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib . 

There  are  some  cases  of  willingness  among  all 
these  dozens  of  major  and  minor  divisions  to  coop¬ 
erate,  but  in  general  they  are  at  war  with  one  another. 
I  wish  that  Bok  and  Fosdick  and  Sinclair  and  Dewey 
would  get  together  and  draw  up  a  manifesto  showing 
how  their  combined  intellects  deduce  peace  from  this 
universal  chaos  of  thought,  opinion,  belief. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


KEEPING  HAPPY 


When  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  1  thought  I  knew 
all  about  taxation.  1  told  Oscar  TJnderwood  where  to  head  in  on  tariff 
schedules.  .  .  .  Old  Champ  Clark  took  hold  of  my  arm,  and  he  said, 
“You  are  a  bright  boy ;  but  there  are  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  others 
of  them  here,  and  they  are  just  as  contrary  as  you  are,  and  they  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  are  smart,  just  like  you  have.  Confidentially, 
son,  they  are  just  as  jealous  as  a  bunch  of  opera  singers;  and  don’t 
you  step  on  their  toes,  because  if  you  do,  sooner  or  later  they  will  give 
you  a  spanking.” — The  Honorable  Otis  Theodore  Wingo,  oh 
Arkansas. 


Now  that  it  has  been  decided  to  make  these  letters 
into  a  book  and  enter  them  in  the  nniversal  tonrnament 
of  thobbery,  I  see  that  I  am  in  for  just  the  sort  of 
spanking  that  Mr.  Clark  predicted  for  Mr.  Wingo. 
For  the  meaning  behind  the  letters,  which  did  not  have 
to  be  expressed  to  a  friend,  will  not  be  visible  to  crit¬ 
ical  eyes.  The  philosophers  will  spank  me  for  seem¬ 
ing  to  suppose  that  I  am  as  smart  as  they  are.  I  shall 
receive  their  chastisement  in  respectful  silence,  as  a 
playboy  in  philosophy  should. 

For  any  curious  readers  who  care  to  know  about 
the  meaning  which  was  unexpressed  between  two 
friends  I  will  here  briefly  explain  it  in  six  numbered 
statements. 

1.  Every  book  about  mental  operations  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  an  effort  to  tear  down  false  theories  and 
build  a  correct  one.  I  had  no  ambition  to  destroy  or 
construct  any  theory. 

2.  I  do  not  assume  that  modern  science  is  any 
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wiser  than  Babylonian  beliefs.  All  the  civilization  we 
have  was  constructed  by  men  whom  science  calls 
“superstitious”;  but  they  were  successful  architects. 
I  have  no  assurance  that  science  can  build  as  well  as 
they  did. 

3.  I  am  not  interested  in  trying  to  ‘  ‘  save  ’  9  civiliza¬ 
tion,  am  not  “alarmed”  about  it,  have  no  “method” 
of  finding  out  what  is  wrong. 

4.  I  do  not  suppose  that  science  perceives  the 
Great  Reality.  For  all  I  can  tell,  its  boasted  “obser¬ 
vation”  may  be  nothing  but  another  mental  creation. 

5.  My  interest  in  describing  thobbery  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  pointing  out  a  spectacle.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  our  conceited  intellect  makes  fictions  and 
goes  into  battle  to  defend  the  fictions. 

6.  Mr.  Day  summed  it  all  up  in  a  short  sentence : 
“We  aren’t  expecting  to  free  ourselves  from  thobbing; 
all  we  hope  for  is  awareness  of  thobbing.”  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  uplifters  are  not  even  interested  in 
becoming  aware  of  thobbing. 

My  last  letter  was  a  hymn  of  praise  to  science — 
sheer  thobbery,  it  may  be.  I  leave  it  as  it  was  written. 
If  a  reader  perceives  the  mental  illusion  in  it,  he  will 
prove  that  he  is  aware  of  thobbery.  Thus  my  purpose 
will  be  fulfilled. 

You  thought  you  would  take  some  joy  out  of  my 
life  with  your  anxious  query — “Is  there  some  assump¬ 
tion  behind  all  your  notion  of  thobbing!”  But  I 
answer  cheerfully,  “Probably  there  is  an  assump¬ 
tion.”  If  I  should  put  all  these  letters  into  a  book, 
and  if  a  philosopher  should  read  it,  I  suppose  he  could 
show  that  it  was  based  on  some  logical  error.  Only  a 
conceited  man  would  flatter  himself  that  he  could 
escape  thobbing  when  he  wrote  about  the  human 
reason. 
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All  that  I  claim  for  myself  is  that  I  am  able  to 
wonder  what  my  assumption  is,  and  that  I  shall 
examine  it  with  pleased  curiosity  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  me. 

My  effort  to  escape  from  thobbing  makes  life 
pleasant.  It  saves  me  from  the  agitation  of  wishing 
to  improve  the  mental  processes  of  my  peers.  It 
keeps  me  from  pessimism  about  the  race.  To  me  it 
seems  probable  that  the  world  is  now  better  than  it 
ever  was  before  and  that  it  will  go  on  becoming  better 
with  the  ages. 

I  have  tested  that  opinion  by  gathering  a  sheaf  of 
gloomy  testimonies  and  seeing  what  they  would  be 
worth  in  a  laboratory.  Here  are  three  samples  of  the 
worst  ones: 

Superstition  still  holds  its  grip  on  humanity.  In 
the  face  of  all  that  science  and  education  have  done, 
signs,  omens,  portents,  and  charms  have  not  lost  their 
virtue  in  the  imagination  even  of  the  educated  and 
sophisticated. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  a 
bear  garden.  Man  has  never  been  able  to  subdue 
those  trivial  and  unworthy  forces  within  his  own 
breast — envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  love  God  because  he  has 
never  been  able  to  love  his  neighbor. 

Crimes  against  human  liberty  are  always  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  sacred  and  absolute  principles. 

The  first  of  those  dismal  sayings  emphasizes  the 
“still”;  and  the  writer  does  not  deny  that  the  grip  on 
humanity  has  been  marvelously  loosened.  The  second 
is  just  a  statement  of  fact ;  it  does  not  give  the  other 
side  of  the  fact,  which  is  just  as  true  and  just  as 
important.  The  third  was  uttered  by  an  editor  who 
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went  right  on,  undismayed,  trying  to  explode  some  of 
the  thobbing  ‘  ‘  principles.  ”  I  doubt  whether  any 
scientist  could  derive,  from  bushels  of  the  same  sort 
of  data,  any  safe  conclusion  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  my  comfortable  one. 

I  say  that  with  a  fairly  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
delusions  and  fallacies  that  swarm  upon  us  every 
day — spiritualism,  pocket  editions  of  God,  Pelmanism, 
magic  rites  for  becoming  orators  and  authors,  mirac¬ 
ulous  medicines  to  preserve  teeth  and  virility, 
enchantments  that  bring  business  success.  These 
endless  flurryings  of  the  human  mind  are  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  any  other  part  of  nature,  and  not  any  more  dis¬ 
heartening.  Indeed  the  world  might  be  less  enter¬ 
taining  if  they  disappeared. 

I  am  kept  happy  by  such  a  man  as  Lippert,  who 
would  have  thought  all  our  schemes  for  mind-making 
foolish.  He  did  not  harbor  one  idea  that  would  seem 
illusory  to  the  non-thobbing  mind.  For  example,  he 
saw  man  as  a  creature  that  had  evolved  from  lower 
forms,  that  had  been  hampered  all  through  his  career 
by  fancies  of  his  brain.  He  describes  man  as  “ trying 
for  the  first  time  the  wings  of  his  developing  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity,  soaring  aloft  from  the  firm  ground 
of  sense-impressions  into  a  self-created  realm  of 
ideas.  ”  He  bases  his  whole  conviction  about  the 
nature  of  human  society  on  this  statement:  “The 
masses  of  mankind  do  not  act  from  rational  grounds, 
and  do  not  find  a  motivating  force  in  a  future  some¬ 
thing  which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  society.” 
He  said:  “Ideas  do  not  succeed  in  proportion  to  their 
truth,  but  in  proportion  to  their  vividness.”  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  banishers  of  illusory  hopes. 

Yet  even  this  man  becomes  almost  lyrical  when  he 
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pictures  the  improvement  that  the  race  is  making 
while  it  deludes  itself  with  wrong  notions  as  to  how  it 
is  making  them: 

Civilized  mankind  seems  from  stage  to  stage  to 
approach  moral  degeneration,  while  actually,  with 
ever  new  sacrifices  of  self-restraint,  it  is  building 
toward  the  perfection  of  a  universal  human  foresight 
and  a  moral  order  surpassing  in  scope  and  complexity 
anything  ever  attained  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  Lippert  is  as  much  deceived  as  the  hopeful 
reformers.  I  quote  him  only  to  show  that  hope  can 
spring  as  eternally  in  an  anti-thobber  as  in  any  other 
sort  of  being.  If  there  should  ever  be  a  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Thobbing,  it  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  sort  of  optimists  that  form  every 
national  society. 

Lippert  believes  that  we  are  “actually”  building. 
A  person  who  becomes  over-excited  about  the  follies 
of  thobbing  is  prone  to  laugh  at  the  forms  of  men’s 
thoughts  and  to  be  blind  to  what  the  thoughts  may 
actually  be  accomplishing.  I  can  illustrate  by  the 
case  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  am  hoping  that  in  twenty 
more  years  of  reading  about  him  I  may  discover 
whether  he  was  our  greatest  thobber  or  had  a  better 
type  of  mind  than  most  of  us.  At  present  I  am  guess¬ 
ing,  tentatively,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  thobbers  of  history.  These  sentences  from  his 
inaugural  address  when  he  was  made  president  of 
Princeton  are  pure  mysticism  to  me: 

I  have  seen  America  grow  great  in  the  paths  of 
liberty  and  of  progress  by  following  after  great 
ideals.  Every  concrete  thing  that  she  has  done  has 
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seemed  to  rise  out  of  some  abstract  principle,  some 
vision  of  the  mind. 

His  hope  of  “changing  a  world  psychology”  seems 
to  me  nothing  but  a  vision  of  the  mind,  and  a  very 
harmful  one.  I  can  not  see  how  it  could  be  material¬ 
ized  by  a  man  who  is  described  by  White  as  having 
“a  lust  for  battling.”  But  my  power  to  see  may  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  By  his  reasoning 
Wilson  may  have  stirred  men  toward  a  progress 
which  has  no  connection  with  his  reasoning.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  a  thobbing  world  must  proceed  by  means 
suited  to  this  sort  of  environment. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  a  reasoner  like  Bertrand 
Bussell  falls  into  despondency  when  he  views  the  way 
human  beings  use  their  minds.  “They  are  strangely 
unconscious  of  their  passions,”  he  says.  So  they  are. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Bertrand  Bussell  is  more  strangely 
unconscious  of  his  own  passionate  feelings  about 
society  than  most  men  are.  He  says  that  “British 
public  opinion  was  at  that  time  utterly  insane,”  and 
I  suppose  public  opinion  must  seem  to  him  usually 
insane;  for  it  is  never  like  his.  In  his  despair  he 
cries  out,  “Although  the  results  of  science  dominate 
us  more  and  more,  the  scientific  outlook  upon  the 
world  has  all  but  perished.”  It  has  not  perished.  It 
never  existed.  He  is  bewailing  a  child  of  his  own 
imagination,  which  is  still  in  the  spirit  world,  and  may 
never  be  encased  in  flesh. 

There  is  another  sort  of  sorrow  which  I  can  under¬ 
stand  better,  one  which  upsets  many  a  fine  soul.  It 
is  well  expressed  by  H.  M.  Tomlinson  in  Bed-books 
and  Night-lights. 

Beading  that  last  voyage  of  Gulliver  in  the  select 
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intimacy  of  midnight,  I  am  forced  to  wonder — not  at 
Swift’s  hatred  of  mankind,  not  at  his  satire  of  his 
fellows,  not  at  the  strange  and  terrible  nature  of  his 
genius  who  thought  that  much  of  us— but  how  it  is 
that  after  such  a  wise  and  sorrowful  revelation  of  the 
things  we  insist  on  doing,  and  our  reasons  for  doing 
them,  and  what  happens  after  we  have  done  them, 
men  do  not  change .  It  does  seem  impossible  that 
society  could  remain  unaltered,  after  it  saw  its  face 
in  that  ruthless  mirror. 

It  is  a  beautiful  fault  of  logic  to  suppose  that  man¬ 
kind  could  change  itself  because  it  disliked  itself  in  a 
mirror.  Incidentally,  who  can  guarantee  that  Swift’s 
mirror  is  not  distorting!  My  guess  is  that  mankind 
is  wiser  than  those  who  trust  mirrors. 

Here  is  another  mirror,  showing  us  a  far  more 
dreadful  picture  of  ourselves  than  Swift  drew: 

The  inner  world  of  man’s  life,  with  its  ignorance, 
prejudice,  bitterness,  pessimism,  its  instability,  way¬ 
wardness,  passion,  and  sin. 

You  might  suppose  that  a  man  with  this  estimation 
of  the  race  could  never  have  a  night  of  peaceful  sleep. 
But  it  is  not  so.  He  always  sleeps  well.  He  is  as 
cheery  a  mortal  as  I  know.  He  is  the  Reverend  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  The  secret  of  his  happiness  is  that 
he  has  faith  in  his  way  of  removing  all  those  evils 
from  our  nature. 

His  method  is  considered  a  mistake  by  many  of  his 
own  religion  and  by  the  thoughtful  men  who  are  not 
of  his  religion.  So  he  is  perfectly  amazed  by  the 
blindness  of  able  men  everywhere.  They  only  smile 
at  his  hopeful  recipe  which  has  never  done  what  it  is 
going  to  do.  The  smiles  must  be  distracting.  To 
any  less  buoyant  man  they  would  in  time  bring  dis- 
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couragement.  To  me,  and  to  all  ordinary  men,  they 
would  bring  despair. 

But  there  is  no  possibility  of  despair,  or  even  the 
slightest  discouragement,  to  a  person  who  builds  no 
thobbing  theories  of  the  iniquity  or  the  purifying  of 
human  nature.  People  are  what  they  are,  like  the 
rocks  and  the  stars.  If  I  fancied  that  rocks  were 
stony-hearted  and  stars  had  poisoned  souls,  I  should 
always  be  in  turmoil  when  I  looked  upon  them.  But 
I  have  no  such  fancies.  I  simply  wonder  what  rocks 
and  stars  are — and  enjoy  them.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  pleasant  to  wonder  about  people  and  learn  what  we 
can  of  them— -and  enjoy  living  with  them. 

“We  are  but  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  control  of  our  minds,’ ’  said  the  author  of 
Painted  Windows .,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  right. 
What  he  says  is  the  burden  of  all  I  have  said  in  these 
letters.  But  there  is  no  gloom  in  his  verdict  unless 
we  emphasize  the  but .  We  are,  to  be  sure,  only  at 
the  beginning.  But  the  beginning  of  good  things  is 
the  best  part  of  them.  There  is  more  exhilaration  in 
living  while  the  prospect  opens  than  there  will  be 
when  men  have  attained  to  more  knowledge  and  con¬ 
trol  of  their  minds.  Men  in  that  distant  age  will  look 
back  with  envy  at  this  romantic  period  when  human 
beings  still  felt  around  them  the  mysteries  of  their 
thobbing  ancestry. 

If  a  man  is  healthy  and  has  some  small  power  of 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  world,  he  can  detect  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  control  of  the  mind.  The  Gentlemen  with 
a  Duster  reports  how  the  revelation  was  made  to  him 
by  “a  young  man  who  addressed  me  with  humility  in 
a  voice  of  gentlest  tone,  seeking  my  opinion  on  the 
controversies  of  the  day.” 
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He  told  me  that  he  saw  no  way  out  of  the  world’s 
manifold  perplexities  save  in  a  new  understanding  of 
education.  We  made  our  worst  blunder,  he  said,  in 
conceiving  of  education  as  a  ladder  to  material  pros¬ 
perity.  In  its  simplest  definition,  education  means 
the  development  of  our  faculty  of  observation.  In 
that  faculty  lies  the  possibility  of  man’s  deepest  hap- 
jhness  and  his  noblest  growth. 

Those  are  meaningless  words  to  any  one  who  does 
not  understand  thobbing.  If  they  can  be  apprehended 
fully,  they  show  the  whole  road  that  the  race  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  travel  toward  a —  Would  you  believe  that  I 
was  just  going  to  write  “toward  a  happier  era”?  For 
aught  I  know,  the  Gentleman  is  simply  leading  us 
through  the  same  Woods  of  Thobbing  that  you  pic¬ 
tured  for  me.  But  I  enjoy  this  thobbic  strain.  Let 
me  go  on  along  my  happy  road,  singing  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  chief  idol  of  our  age. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  road.  It  is 
science.  To  many  fine  minds  the  name  “science”  is 
a  denial  of  the  best  in  us.  But  Pasteur,  who  was 
devout  in  the  old  faith  and  saw  the  road  of  the  new, 
described  what  science  means: 

The  cultivation  of  science  in  its  highest  expression 
is  perhaps  even  more  necessary  to  the  moral  condition 
than  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

We  are  still  expressing  science  in  the  low  terms 
of  those  who  begin  stumblingly.  We  shall  learn  the 
higher  expression.  This  is  a  cause  of  happiness  to 
all  who  turn  their  backs  on  thobbing. 


THE  END 


